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— Portrait of the Week— 


THE ODDS AGAINST the Betting Bill’s getting on to 
the Statute Book in anything like its original form 
lengthened considerably after the Second Reading 
debate. The odds against a summit meeting did 
likewise, as did those against the establishment of 
harmonious Sino-Indian relations, and the possi- 
bility that the Trades Union Congress will actually 
do anything about ‘wildcat’ strikes. 


* 
ON THE DAY that Lord Morrison of Lambeth 
(‘Strewth,’ vouchsafed a bystander) took his seat 


in the House of Lords, a regular festival of cant 
was going on in the lower House, where the Betting 
and Gaming Bill received a second reading by 
311 votes to 49. Members were in general agreed 


| that it was a mug’s game; but though some thought 


the Bill went too far, and others that it did not 


| go far enough, there was little agreement on what 


direction, if any, it went in. Amid the confusion 


| Sir Cyril Black spoke up loudly for the wowsers, 


Mr. Paget for the Totalisator, Mr. Mellish for the 
street bookmaker, Mr. Channon for the street 
bookmaker’s runner, and Mr. Rees-Davies for the 
vicar; it was aot entirely clear, in the last case, why. 


* 


DR. ADENAUER arrived in London, having delivered 
himself before leaving Bonn of the hope and 
belief that an era of close and lasting understand- 
ing between the British and German peoples had 
begun. The Foreign Secretary having reported to 


| Parliament that he had achieved nothing whatever 


in Paris, it was not to be supposed that startling 
announcements of new policies would be forth- 


| coming from Mr. Macmillan’s talk with President 


de Gaulle’s ally, nor were they. Meanwhile, Mr. 


| Khrushchev announced his desire to throw all 
| Russia’s deadly weapons into the sea, but did not 


actually go so far as to do so; and Mr. Herter 
called on the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation 


| to look beyond its purely military commitments 
| and think about doing something for the under- 





developed countries of the world. But the most 
welcome item of news from elsewhere was that 
Mrs. Mafekeng had escaped to Basutoland, and 
that the South African Government appears un- 
willing to earn itself further notoriety by attempt- 
ing to have her extradited. 


* 


THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER Called, at a 
meeting of the National Production Advisory 
Council, for cuts in prices. The National Produc- 
tion Advisory Council shuffled its feet and looked 
out of the window, but not a word was said in 
reply. But old-age pensioners learnt that in future 


| they could earn an extra ten shillings a week with- 


| 


| 





| out having the Chancellor promptly lift it out of 


their pensions. 
* 


THE LABOUR PARTY lumbered on towards Blackpool 
and what President Roosevelt would have called 
its rendezvous with destiny. Some said this, and 
some said that, but Mr. Gaitskell said nowt. On 
the other hand, he reshuffled his Shadow Cabinet 
to some purpose. Mr. Marquand left Pensions to 
look after Commonwealth Relations in place of 
the defeated Mr. Bottomley, and Mr. Gaitskell met 
the sartorial challenge presented by the appoint- 
ment of Sir David Eccles to the Ministry of Edu- 


cation by appointing the sleek Mr. Anthony Green- 


wood as his shadow. 


* 


A LADY IN SHOREHAM sent her dog to a psychiatrist 
after it had bitten several other dogs, a section of 
the London-Birmingham motorway showed signs 
of subsidence, and Lord Beaverbrook’s new book 
Was enthusiastically reviewed in the Sunday 
Express. 
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PRESS AND PARLIAMENT 


very day, the Prime Minister complained 

last week, we leader writers are becoming 
more ponderous—with our endless restatements 
of facts which everybody knows, and our habit 
of setting out problems but never giving a clue 
to the solutions. But solving problems is the 
function of Ministers: not of the press. True, 
when a writer in a newspaper or magazine pro- 
pounds a theory of what the Government ought 
to do, the journal may endorse it; or it may run 
a campaign of its own, if it so desires. Neverthe- 
less, the press exists not to duplicate or usurp 
any function of the executive and the legislature 
but to keep an eye on what they are doing: as 
the advocate Thomas Erskine put it, ‘other 
liberties are held under government; but the 
liberty of opinion keeps governments themselves 
in subjection to their duties.’ 

Ministers find this hard to understand. They 
tend to assume that the press ought to exist as a 
kind of unpaid public-relations officer for the 
Government; that press criticism should always 
be ‘constructive’-—a stock ministerial euphemism 
for sycophantic. But newspapers have no obli- 
gation to expound and clarify ministerial policies 
for the benefit of the public: they exist rather to 
expound and clarify the public’s reaction for the 
benefit of Ministers. The public’s hostility to 
some project may be uninformed or prejudiced; 
so much the more important that the Ministers 
should be aware of their failure to justify what 
they have done. 

The Spectator has often found itself attacked 
in the last few years by Ministers (and by mem- 
bers of the Opposition) for its failure to make 
its criticism ‘constructive’-—particularly about 
Parliament. By pouring ridicule on stupid par- 
liamentary practices, by objecting to the low level 
of debates, by drawing attention to the defici- 
encies of certain front-benchers we are doing a 
disservice (we are always being told) to the 
cause of democracy—bringing our great demo- 


cratic institutions into contempt. But no journal 
can bring an institution like Parliament into con- 
tempt, unless its members will the means. 

MPs do not realise the harm they do to their 
reputation by—to take the obvious example— 
allowing what used to be Parliament's control 
of itself to be exercised by the political parties, 
through their Whips. This can be achieved in 
many ways; the Whips may ‘advise’ a Speaker, 
for example, on whom to look out for, as a par- 
ticipant in a debate, so that rebels may be ignored; 
or they may deal out rewards and punishments, 
so that an MP finds that he is (or is not) sent 
on the pleasant little international tours, which 
are among his perks at Westminster, if he behaves 
(or does not behave) himself. It may seem hard 
to believe that Whips exercise their power in such 
ways; but any rebellious back-bencher will con- 
firm that they have done so. 

Worst of all, though, is the enforcement of 
party loyalties which makes Members violate 
their consciences by voting for measures of which 
they disapprove. Even at the lowest estimate of 
Conservative Members in the last Parliament, 
they cannot all have approved of everything their 
Government did in its last weeks: they voted 
consistently ‘Aye’ simply because the habit of 
voting according to the Whips’ directions had 
become so ingrained. And so long as this con- 
tinues, MPs simply cannot expect to be taken 
seriously. 

The Betting Bill is not, perhaps, the fairest 
example of this sickness. True, the Government 
felt compelled to lay on the Whips—a regrettable 
decision on a Bill some of whose clauses are, or 
ought to be, a matter of conscience to some 
Members. But the Home Secretary can reasonably 
argue that if he did not use the now normal steam- 
roller method he would never get the Bill through 
the House: a small group of really determined 
Members could wreck it with crafty and irrelevant 
amendments. Yet this excuse is itseZ significant. 
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The only reason that the Bill, which seeks to sub- 
stitute a large number of pettifogging restrictions 
for the present general ban on cash betting off the 
course, had so shaky a time during this week’s 
debate was that the Government has been shirk- 
ing its duty to amend an obviously out-of-date 
law for too long. Instead of moving with the times, 
the Government had turned a blind eye to 
them; the law had become so archaic that nobody 
had any clear idea of what to put in its place. And 
this is itself an indictment of Parliament. It is 
not only the Bill which has been made to look 
silly at Westminster this week. 


Untimely Visit 
(cx decision of President Eisenhower to 
tarnish both himself and his visit to Asia and 
Europe by fraternising with General Franco is 
unfortunate. Mr. Dulles made the same mistake 
four years ago, but President Eisenhower is the 
rst head of a great Power to go to Madrid in 
the twenty years of Franco’s dictatorship, and his 
visit will give the Caudillo a certain spurious air 
of respectability at a time when the opposition 
is becoming increasingly strong. The only way 
the President could justify this deplorable deci- 
sion would be by inviting the leaders of the 
opposition mentioned in last week’s Spectator 
article for a talk at the American Embassy. The 
President’s belief in freedom and democracy 
makes such a meeting desirable—indeed, impera- 
tive; and for him to learn about the real posi- 
tion in Spain would be useful, if embarrassing. 
Even without a Presidential invitation the oppo- 
sition leaders will presumably ask for an inter- 
view. The American Ambassador’s reasons why 
it would be impossible for Mr. Eisenhower to 
see them should, when published to the world, 
make entertaining reading. 


Apartheid 

HE Rembrandt Tobacco Corporation, which 

has interests in Rothmans, Peter Stuyvesant, 
Craven ‘A,’ Barons ‘and Piccadilly, has notified 
us that our statement on’ November 6 that it is 
‘apartheid-supporting’ is incorrect and entirely 
without foundation. At no time has the Cor- 
poration ever contributed financially or in any 
other sense to the support of any political party, 
including the apartheid policies of the South 
African Government. 

We must apologise for the implication that any 
profits of the Corporation from the sale of these 
brands are employed in support of apartheid, im- 
plying. as it‘ would that the Corporation is not 
managed for the benefit of its shareholders and 
that it would support political or social policies 
repugnant to some of its clients. 


Out in the Cold 


n the course of the next few weeks, President 

Eisenhower, Dr. Adenauer and M. Couve de 
Murville will all have visited Rome, and the 
Italian Prime Minister and Foreign Minister will 
have both visited London. Italy can hardly com- 
plain of being left out in the cold; she may not 
really loom large in the Western alliance, but she 
is being treated as though she does, which 
amounts in a way to the same thing. What's more, 
it may all add to such Italian prestige as Presi- 
deat Gronchi takes to Moscow with him next 
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month. The Allied governments in power—Mr. 
Macmillan’s, President Eisenhower’s and General 
de Gaulle’s—will hardly be disappointed if a'l 
their buttering-up of Italian egos settles the 
Christian Democrats more firmly in the saddle 
of government. The party conference in Florence 
a couple of weeks ago showed the Christian 
Democrats to be as deeply divided as ever, and 
their standing suffered severely during the sum- 
mer in the elections in semi-autonomous Sicily 
and Val d'Aosta. But flattery from like-minded 
parties in power in France, Britain and the United 
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States may prove insufficient to reconcile the jp. 
creasingly irreconcilable factions that make yp 
Italian Christian Democracy. So far, these factions 
have somehow worked together—grumbling, te. 
sentful and sometimes mutually treacherous— 
largely because of the need to present a united 
Catholic front against Communism. Now that 
their allies, however much they may flatter Italiap 
leaders, are also flattering Communism abroad, 
Communism at home isn’t the bogey is used to be, 
The Val d’Aostans and the Sicilians didn’t seem 
to think so, anyway 


From Hiss to Van Doren 


From RICHARD H. ROVERE 


EN years ago, it was established beyond a 

reasonable doubt—at least for twelve of his 
peers who convicted him of perjury—that Alger 
Hiss, a former State Department official, had 
lifted secret papers from the files and passed them 
on to Soviet agents. The impact on public opinion 
was enormous; many people believe that the 
revelation of Hiss’s disloyalty led directly to the 
lingering malaise known as McCarthyism. Hiss 
was not the first Communist to turn up in govern- 
ment, or even in the State Department; others had 
performed greater and more numerous services 
for the USSR. But he is remembered while the 
others are forgotten because he was a darling of 
the society he betrayed. A product of two of our 
finest universities, Johns Hopkins and Harvard, 
he had, at the very outset of his career, been 
honoured by an appointment as secretary to the 
great jurist-savant, Mr. Justice Holmes, of the 
United States Supreme Court.4In his twenties and 
thirties, he was given large public trusts. In his 
forties, he was the handsomely paid director of a 
philanthropy dedicated to world peace. The most 
eminent public men of his time—among them, 
John Foster Dulles, Adlai Stevenson and Mr. 
Justice Frankfurter—were pleased to defend his 
probity and integrity. In 1950, he was remanded 
to a federal penitentiary. 

Hiss was not the most engaging of human 
beings, and he was far from being a towering 
intellect, but he came very close to being—in cast 
of mind and temperament—the beau ideal of the 
intellectualism of his time. His downfall was a 
blow not only to the respectable institutions he 
had served but to those who valued culture 
and valued it particularly, as so many did in his 
time, when it was joined with social conscious- 
ness and good works in the public interest. Now 
both the respectable institutions of the moment 
and the more modish intellectuals are suffering a 
disillusionment that may be as historic as the one 
that others knew when Alger Hiss was brought 
low. Charles Van Doren, a young man-of formid- 


able intelligence and distinguished parentage, . 


who attained a far greater fame than Hiss ever 
knew when he won $129,000 on a television quiz 
show, has admitted that he knew all the questions 
and answers before going on the air. For fourteen 
weeks in 1956 and 1957, he put on what appeared 
to be a display of the brute force of mind—of vast 
knowledge acquired, retained, and scintillatingly 
displayed on request, on an entertainment known 
as ‘Twenty-One’ (after chemin de fer) and spon- 
sored by the brewers of a tonic for ‘tired blood.’ 


NEW YORK 


For a thousand bucks—which was all he was 
guaranteed when he first went along with the 
swindle—he had pretended to be plucking from 
a memory that had seined all knowledge, informa- 
tion that he and the producers had checked before 
going on the air. 

The Van Doren case is unlikely to lead to 
political or social evil of the magnitude of that's 
often said to have come from the Hiss case. Some 
good imay even come of it; in Congress, in the 
classroom, in the marketplace, and on television 
as well, people are soberly telling one another 
that the moment has come for an agonising 
reappraisal of our fundamental morality, by 
which—as often as not—is meant our super- 
ficial morality. (Van Doren is- not, of course, the 
only guilty one; he is only, because his credentials 
are sO impressive, the guiltiest of the guilty. It 
seems that more than a hundred persons were 
participants in similar arrangements with quiz- 
show producers, and there is no record of anyone 
having turned down an offer to take part ina 
rigged production.) A reappraisal might be a good 
thing if anyone knew how to go about it. 

One painful irony could well be taken into 
account. In considering the case of Alger Hiss 
and of many of the others who stooped to the 
lowest political morality in the Thirties and 
Forties, modern education was often named as 
the villain of the piece. Some saw a connection 
between the acceptance of totalitarianism by 
intelligent and well-raised young men and the 
cultural relativism of the universities, the aban- 
donment of classicism, the supplanting of the old 
intellectual disciplines by the new ones, the 
emphasis on the usability of knowledge. In many 
places, there was a reaction, and Charles Van 
Doren’s father, Mark, was a leader of it—though 
one whose concern was not with education's 
failure to produce acceptable morality but with 
its failure to produce educated men and women. 
Charles himself went to St. John’s College. an 
institution his father had helped to organise, where 
the emphasis was on having the students acquife 
a firm grasp of the historic development of know- 
ledge and ideas through the great seminal minds 
of all the centuries. At St. John’s, one did not 
read about Newton in a modern text, but read 
Newton himself, and Aristotle and Kant and all 
the rest. No excessive claims were made for the 
value of all this in creatingoor strengthening virtue, 
but it was thought by many to be an educational 
corrective to the system that was supposed 10 
have encouraged slippery morality. 
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But this aspect seems likely to receive little 
consideration and is probably worth only a little. 
The immorality of the quiz shows may be sym- 
tomatic of something, but the direct incentive 
was the hoariest of all incentives—money. The 
setting was television, where the legitimate fakery 
of theatre meets with the squalid deceptions of 
advertising. The large audiences who bought the 
cure for tired blood and made a hero of young 
Van Doren were Americans, who think facts are 
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simply wonderful—more wonderful really than 
the dollars which Van Doren was acquiring in 
exchange for the facts he had, or was thought to 
have, acquired. (Actually, he does have an extra- 
ordinary memory; the rehearsals were insurance 
against slips or lapses or blank spots.) Americans 
also have a great capacity for shock, and this— 
at least to this American—is an endearing char- 
acteristic, though not, to be sure, an exclusively 
national one. The whole thing really does smell. 


Bulls or Borshcht 


From COLIN BRYGGE 


HE conversion of Nikita Khrushchev to the 

‘| Like Ike’ cultists during his recent tour of 
the United States is the most eccentric and at 
the same time the most promising thing that has 
happened to Kremlin politics for some long time. 
No.one here doubted for a moment that Khrush- 
chev would leave his imprint on the American 
scene; he was visualised arriving rather like a 
burly lunik, sending shock waves across the 
American continent. But the effect which no one 
quite foresaw was the powerful imprint which 
President Eisenhower himself would make on the 
tough exterior of the Soviet Premier, a man 
notoriously hard to impress. For all his verbal 
fumblings and platitudes piously stated, the 
President seems to have penetrated Khrushchev’s 
Marxist armour, something. which other more 
polished political performers have failed to do. 
And this is an interesting commentary on the 
characters of both men. Adenauer seems to have 
been similarly won over by Eisenhower during 
the latter’s visit to Bonn—but who would have 


MOSCOW 


suspected that the same Ike charm would apply 
on the far side of the Iron Curtain? 

Since his return from the United States—and 
despite a somewhat muted visit to Peking, where 
there is no disposition to Like Ike—Khrushchev 
has toured the Soviet Far East and Siberia 
talking in unabashed terms of Ejisenhower’s 
wisdom, strength of character and statesmanship 
and then comparing this. with the invidious 
characteristics of those Americans who seek to 
prolong tension and who have thereby earned 
themselves the ambivalent title here of ‘Knights 
of the Cold War.’ When Khrushchev takes to 
someone, as he has to Eisenhower, he hugs the 
person in a bear-like embrace, and no one is 
allowed to forget it. For example, Pravda has 
been obliged to don rose-tinted spectacles when 
surveying the American scene; and, despite back- 
page rumblings about the ‘other groups,’ it has 
adopted a determinedly cordial attitude towards 
the White House. The ‘Spirit of Camp David’ 
has moved into Russian terminology with the 
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same distinctive quality that the ‘Spirit of Munich’ 
—in a contrary sense—has become embedded in 
Communist thought. To old hands in Moscow 
who remember that only a little more than a year 
ago the Muscovites were hurling bricks and 
stones at the ground-floor windows of the United 
States Embassy to protest against the landings in 
the Middle East, there is a dream-like quality 
about this homage to Eisenhower and the hopes 
being based on the White House views of things. 

Of course, there are those who see a sinister 
design behind all this cordiality, and who believe 


~ that Khrushchev is acting in this fashion because 


he thinks Ike is ‘soft’; but there is not much 
support for this idea. 

The summit project has become so all-perva- 
sive here that even improbable characters like 
Ernest Hemingway find themselves involved in 
problems of international protocol. When Khrush- 
chev visited the United States he took with him 
Mikhail Sholokhov, the great Russian novelist, 
presumably to lay the ghost of Zhivago. It was 
therefore inevitable that sooner or later someone 
would ask Hemingway, ‘the great American 
novelist,’ whether he would accompany President 
Eisenhower to Moscow next spring. The reply, as 
it came out in one American magazine, was that 
Hemingway preferred ‘Bulls to Borshcht.’ Now, 
in a contrite note to Soviet writers, Hemingway 
has written that anyone who thought (ha! ha!) 
that this was to be construed as his reply to a 
formal invitation to Moscow could not be more 
wrong. Indeed, said Hemingway, it would be a 
joy to come to Moscow and perhaps he could 
bring some of his bullfighting acquaintances and 
stage a corrida in Moscow—‘or anywhere suit- 
able.” Alma Ata? Vladivostock? Bullfighting, like 
golf, lies in the Soviet future, but one thing is 
reasonably certain. If Khrushchev thought bull- 





‘Actually, old boy, I'm against Betting, but I'm in favour of Whipping.’ 
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fighting would help the summit along, he would 
want a cultural agreement signed with Spain by 
the next weekend. 

* 


The Kremlin may bask in a political Indian 
summer, but the weather in Moscow has been 
miserable and snow fell while newspapers from 
England showed bathers in October sunshine 
along the South Coast. The ferris wheel in Gorki 
Park is clamped down for the winter; the river 
‘tramway’ boats have chugged off through the 
jagged grey waves to their winter pens; and the 
wooden ticket offices along the embankments 
have boards nailed over their windows like sea- 
front kiosks in winter in British coastal towns. 
The Russians have begun to submerge themselves 
in those winter clothes which turn them into 
bulges of anonymity and make them look like 
animated versions of a Steinberg cartoon. 

The tourists have packed and flown, bequeath- 
ing to Red Square its customary brooding air 
and its habitual cast—the overfed pigeons, the 
peasants and the young bristle-haired soldiers 
doing duty outside the Mausoleum for Lenin and 
Stalin. With the departure of buses from Bourne- 
mouth, the crew-cut gentry and the creaseless 
matrons from the States, even the boys who 
haunt the pavements outside Intourist hotels have 
pocketed their miserable little collections of 
badges (‘You give me ballpen, no?’) and have 
gone off into hibernation, no doubt pondering 
regretfully the increasingly commercial instinct 
of the average Briton who comes here—and who 
less frequently wiil surrender a pen for a Kom- 
somol badge. 

* 


But in place of the tourists come the exhibi- 
tions. We have had a gay little show from Poland 
—as gay as anything can be that is dedicated to 
the praise of more steel. Russians were impressed 
a great deal by the fresh red and white carnations, 
presumably flown in at regular intervals, which 
imparted immediately an air of immense sophis- 
tication to a town where most of the winter the 
flowers are made of paper. They also gazed with 
silent admiration, and, who knows, perhaps deep 
longing, at a small Polish-made caravan trailer 
for a family of three. They were perfectly at 
home with the cranes, with the swishing and 
meshing gears, the chunks of polished metal— 
but carnations! and caravans! 

Another even more impressive show was the 
Czechoslovak Glass Pavilion, housed for several 
weeks in the old Royal Stables—the Manége— 
in the centre of town. This gave the Russians 
ample opportunity for queueing stolidly in wind, 
rain, snow and sleet and apparently enjoying it 
in a quiet private way. The display of glassware 
clearly bowled them over as well as the unusual 
presentation of the exhibits. The interior of the 
Manége had been converted by Czech workers 
into a series of cathedral-like walks dimly lit 
by light reflecting the ruby, emerald, amethyst 
and topaz of the coloured glass and crystal 
goblets, bottles and vats. Music by Smetana, soft 
and sonorous, throbbed gently overhead and en- 
hanced the effect of some up-and-coming 
designer who had landed a rich contract with 
a group of progressive ecclesiastics. Young, clean- 
looking Czech technicians did deft and startling 
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things by twisting coloured glass in blue flame. 
But, as usual, it is the Russians who are worth 
watching. They stand there before the exhibits, 
these burly square-shouldered figures, gazing with 
a silent unflickering intensity at the colour, the 
design, the foreign workmen, the unusual furni- 
ture, the foreign magazines from Prague; and 
one longs to know with precision what they think 
about. 
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They did not waste too much time on the 
costume jewellery, excellent though this is. They 
stood rooted to the ground before the vats, the 
tubes with coloured liquids coursing through, 
the kaleidoscope of coloured crystals, old Czech 
wine glasses. Moscow, with its peeling walls, lace 
curtains and sagging window frames, certainly 
is a far cry from this aura of industrial elegance; 
and it impressed the Russians deeply. 


The Taste of Democracy 


By 


1TH polling for a Greek President and 

Turkish Vice-President due on December 
13, Cypriots are having their first taste of demo- 
cracy; and they are anxiously examining the new 
flavour. Exalted as was the prestige both of Arch- 
bishop Makarios and General Grivas as recently 
as last February, it is in the Greek nature to knock 
away the pedestals from the statues of heroes. 
General Grivas has already run into a great deal 
of criticism; and now it seems possible that the 
Archbishop will be challenged by another Greek- 
Cypriot for the post of President. Contemporary 
Greek politics retain the essential tradition of 
ancient Athens: every man is a politician, and 
nowhere has the Hellenic attitude lingered more 
persistently than in Cyprus, ‘the last of the 
islands.’ Its size and self-containment make it 
curiously suitable to become a latter-day city- 
State. 

On Sunday two curiously ill-assorted patriarchs 
joined hands to form a new party. Their purpose 
is to counter the allegedly dictatorial designs of 
the Archbishop; if successful, their party will be 
able to distribute the fruits of office to its own 
supporters, snatching them away from the party 
which has gathered round the Archbishop. Of the 
two, all those who know John Clerides will not 
doubt that his motives spring from a rooted dis- 
like of the London and Zurich Agreements. An 
elderly Queen’s Counsel, he is a man who enjoys 
immense respect, more perhaps for his courage 
than for his judgment; he was the only prominent 
Greek who spoke up for a negotiated settlement in 
the middle of ‘the troubles.’ He has never disguised 
his view that the Archbishop jostled the advisers 
who flew to meet him in London in February into 
an unworkable bargain. 

John Clerides’s running mate enjoys less public 
esteem, although his name is more widely known. 
Scarcely a month of the emergency went by with- 
out Dr. Dervis, Nicosia’s Mayor, addressing 
cabled protests to the United Nations. He has 
reaped the reward of notoriety in the form of an 
invitation to the Kremlin, and fancies himself to 
be a world figure on a par with Makarios. Even 
his fellow mayors of the other five towns, who are 
allied to him politically, doubt this estimate. Dr. 
Dervis would not have a ghost’s chance running 
for President against the Archbishop. John 
Clerides, if he could be persuaded to stand, would 
score at least a respectable vote. 

It is those who arranged Dr. Dervis’s interview 
with Mr. Khrushchev who are most zealous in 
pushing the new party, the Democratic Union. As 
in Greece itself, the Communist Party in Cyprus 
remains officially illegal. Even if it were permis- 
sible for the Communist AKEL to sponsor a presi- 
dential candidate, the party would nat choose to. 
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Their tactic is to stay in the shadows for the time 
being. What they want to do is to demonstrate 
that there is a strong body of Greek-Cypriot 
opinion opposed to the Archbishop; this would 
provide them with a springboard to organise a 
successful electoral campaign in about two years’ 
time, when the island is suffering the first economic 
pangs from independence. 

If the Democratic Union can persuade John 
Clerides to stand for President, it is just possible 
that it will remain in being for a year or two, 
Without his personality, it will dissolve as quickly 
as most Greek political combinations, for the 
Democratic Union is a coalition of a kind well 
Known on the mainland; it consists of all the 
‘outs’ against the ‘ins.’ From the ruins there is just 
a chance that a Left-Centre party will emerge. 
There is certainly a basis for such a party. The 
island’s recent history has brought a close connec- 
tion with the British Labour Party, and its image 
is popular with Cyprus businessmen, who see in it 
a steady bulwark against the extreme Left. 

Whether anything like a Cyprus Labour Party 
takes shape depends very much on the Arch- 
bishop’s success in holding together his own coali- 
tion. He would like to be able to rely on a broadly 
based body of advisers, ranging from extreme 
Right to the farthest outpost of democratic social- 
ism. It is just this type of National Government 
which the island obviously needs during its first 
few years. Unfortunately, the prospects for it are 
daily diminishing. As crisis succeeds crisis (the 
discovery of the Turkish arms ship; the dispute 
over the British bases; the growth of unemploy- 
ment, to mention a few) it becomes more and more 
necessary for the Archbishop to take personal 
decisions, and it is just his ‘individualism,’ devel- 
oped in exile, which causes doubts among his 
Centre and Left-wing advisers. If it becomes 
intolerable they will pack their bags and go to set 
up a Labour Party. 

Cyprus is full of the unexpected, but one thing 
is certain: no political party is likely to be very 
rigid in its doctrine or lasting in its influence. In 
Greek politics, it is not parties, but personalities 
which count. Here Cyprus is fortunate. At least 
three of the young Ministers designated by the 
Archbishop have turned out to be of excellent 
quality. The years of struggle have steeled nerves 
and sharpened wits; there is no dearth of potential 
leaders, and no reason why an island with Notting- 
ham’s population should not fill its place in the 
United Nations. No one familiar with Cyprus 
would hazard a guess on an election result there, 
but this much can be said with confidence: there 
will be more surprises before December | 3. and 
after it Makarios wilf still remain beard-and- 
shoulders above all his compatriots. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 





, A DEEP bow this morning in the 
direction of that Grand old 
man, Senator Sir George 
Clarke, Grand Master of the 
Grand Orange Lodge of Ire- 
land (he is a Senator, I should 
explain, of the Northern Ire- 
land Senate, or upper house 2f 
what has often and angrily been 
accused of being one of the most 

blatantly gerrymandered legislatures in the entire 
history of representative democracy, not exclud- 
ing the Illinois House of Representatives). Sir 
; George has been getting rather cross with two 
members of the Ulster Unionist Party who have 
been saying things (at a Young Unionist weekend 
political school which took place not long ago) 
that Sir George thinks dangerous. The two who 
have thus incurred Sir George’s displeasure are 
Sir Clarence Graham, who is chairman of the 
standing committee of the Ulster Unionist Coun- 
cil, and Mr. Brian Maginess, who is the Attorney- 
General of Northern Ireland (absit omen). Sir 
George sounds off: 

It is difficult to understand why Sir Clarence 
Graham and Mr. Maginess chose to discuss 
matters which they must have known would give 
rise to such provocation by their implication. 
No one would suggest that either of these gentle- 
men has not the right to say exactly what he 
likes, where he likes and when he likes; but | 
would remind both that they are men of position 
and consequence in the community, and that, 
as such, considerable weight is given to their 
words, however impolitic they may be. 

These are grave and measured words, and “con- 
siderable weight’ must clearly be given to them, 
coming as they do from a man ‘of position and 
consequence in the community.’ What one now 
wants to know is what dreadful remarks Sir 
larence Graham and Mr. Maginess made to 
bring down such a rebuke. Let Sir George Clarke 
tell us, in his own immortal words: 

. reports . . . of the speeches by Sir Clarence 
Graham and the Attorney-General, the Right 
Hon. W. Brian Maginess . . . were of such a 
nature that the implication of a change of policy 
in the Unionist Party by the admission of Roman 
Catholics as members was, if not actually stated, 
Suggested as a possible development for the 
years. that lie ahead. I would like, at this stage, 
and as Grand Master of the Orange Order, to 
say that under no circumstances would such a 
Suggestion be countenanced or accepted by our 
institution. .. . 1 would now draw to your 
attention the words [in a recent restatement 
of Unionist policy] ‘Civil and Religious Liberty.” 

This liberty, as we know it, is the liberty of 
the Protestant religions fought for, and given 
to us, by King William, who, at the same time, 
secured the Protestant succession to the throne 
and gave us our watchword ‘the Protestant 
religion and liberties of England I will main- 
tain.’ In view of this, it is difficult to see how 
a Roman Catholic, with the vast difference in 
our religious outlook, could be either acceptable 
within the Unionist Party as a member, or, for 
that matter, bring himself unconditionally to 
support its ideals. 

If you think that Sir George has finished, you 
are mightily mistaken. Indeed, Sir George has 
hardly started. 
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Further to this, an Orangeman is pledged to 
resist by all lawful means the ascendancy of 
the Church of Rome. ... Since 1922... 
there has been no discrimination and Ulster 
prosperity has been shared by all. 

It is possible, therefore, that many Roman 
Catholics may wish to remain within the 
Commonwealth and to continue to enjoy our 
expanding economy and resulting benefits. To 
those of them who wish to do so the way is 
quite clear and open, namely by supporting 
through the ballot box the Unionist Party. 

Now let us try to prise out from all this the 
kernel of what Sir George Clarke is saying. First, 
he is saying that it is wrong for anyone to suggest, 
not that Roman Catholics ought to be allowed to 
join the Unionist Party now, but that they should 
ever be allowed to do so, even in the remoie 
future. Second, he is saying that civil and religious 
liberty in Northern Ireland is properly confined 
to Protestants, and that Roman Catholics are 
not entitled to it. Third, he is saying that there 
is no anti-Catholic discrimination in Northern 
Ireland. Fourth, he is saying that Roman Catholics 
ought to be grateful to those who control 
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Northern Ireland for being allowed to live there, 
and should express their gratitude in tangible 
form, by supporting the existing Government. 

To take the third and least important point 
first, | presume that Sir George was speaking with 
his tongue in his cheek. He can hardly have lived 
in the country for any length of time without 
becoming aware of the extent to which discrimina- 
tion against Roman Catholics—in work, educa- 
tion and, above all, politics—exists. Indeed, the 
rest of his remarks shows that he is not only 
aware of this discrimination but approves of it 
and would wish to see it strengthened and per- 
petuated. 

His first point is more interesting. Apparently 
Roman Catholics are such pariahs that there is no 
foreseeable time when they will have sufficiently 
cleansed themselves of the taint their religion has 
stained them with to make them acceptable mem- 
bers of the Unionist Party (whatever, presumably, 
their political views—and it is worth reminding 
Sir George Clarke that the Unionist Party is a 
political organisation, not a church). This seems 
to me io take the doctrine of original sin to 
extremes, and to ignore that of redemption 
entirely. 

Sir George's second argument is no less absurd, 
but a lot more repulsive. Liberty in Northern Ire- 
land is a Protestant prerogative, to which the 
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Roman Catholics are not entitled. A more pithy 
expression of Urtext totalitarianism I do not 
expect to see until Mr. Steward’s next letter to the 
Spectator from South Africa House. So, in Ger- 
many, was liberty an Aryan condition, denied, by 
definition, to Jews and other riff-raff. It is a little 
disturbing to be reminded that this sort of men- 
tality exists in parts of Britain—and not merely 
exists, but is proudly proclaimed official Govern- 
ment doctrine. 

Lastly, there is Sir George’s charming appeal to 
the Roman Catholics in Northern Ireland to keep 
his friends in office if they would like to continue 
to enjoy such rights (not including civil or religious 
liberty) as he and his associates see fit to grant 
them. I have heard of offenders kissing the rod, 
but this is the first time I have ever heard of their 
being invited to subscribe a golden ferrule. 

Still hobbling goutily in search of Beach- 
comber’s rear light, the Daily Telegraph's stop- 
me-if-you've-heard-it (one generally has) fun 
column has tried being serious twice in a few days, 
with lamentable results. I am wrong, it gravely 
informed its readers on Tuesday, to have com- 
plained in these pages last week about the ‘White’ 
South African habit of referring to Africans as 
‘Bantu,’ which I described as an ‘attempt to shore 
up their tottering feeling of racial superiority.’ 
There is nothing wrong with the word ‘Bantu,’ the 
writer claimed, except that it is used by White 
South Africans to describe people whom they 
despise. ‘If they used the word “African” instead, 
as Mr. Levin suggests, it would immediately be- 
come insulting too.’ But the whole point (and it 
was not, I should have thought, an exceptionally 
well-concealed one) of what I wrote is thaf the 
Nationalists in South Africa do not and will not 
refer to Africans as Africans. The reason, of 
course, is that this word would imply that Africans 
had rights in the country. The use of ‘Bantu’ 
(‘Kaffir’ is one point more offensive), which is 
ethnically inaccurate anyway, is a continual re- 
minder to the Africans that they have no such 
rights. Sir George Clarke, it occurs to me, would 
be immediately at home there. Incidentally, a 
reader has sent me a booklet, provided by the 
South African Government, which seeks to answer 
some commonly encountered questions about that 
unhappy country. From the wealth of elaborate 
untruths and half-truths which it contains, I select 
the following : 

23. What is the attitude of the Whites towards 
the Non-Whites? 

On the whole, the Whites regard the Non- 
Whites as people who need guidance and 
assistance if they are to develop, and the atti- 
tude of the White man towards his less-developed 
Non-White fellow-citizen can best be described 
as sympathetic. 

The other attempt to be serious by the Tele- 
graph’s Woolworth Lane-Northcott is a great deal 
nastier. ‘I am convinced,’ he writes, ‘that violent 
criminals should be flogged. Violent criminals who 
commit murder should be hanged. I suspect that 
flogging and hanging would have a strong deter- 
rent effect. I know of no statistics to confuse [sic] 
this, nor would I alter my conviction if I did.’ 
Let us hang and flog even if todo so makes society 
no safer—indeed, even if it makes society less safe. 
Above all, let us not sully our minds with the facts, 
and if by accident the facts should creep in, let 
us ignore them. 


BERNARD LEYIN 
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Establishments I Have Known 


By HESKETH PEARSON 


HE first time it occurred to me that establish- 
ments existed outside the Established Church 
was in 1913. I was then secretary of The British 
Empire Shakespeare Society, in which capacity 
I had read all the works by the recognised Shake- 
spearian sages, from Coleridge to Bradley. I had 
also accidentally discovered The Man Shake- 
speare by Frank Harris, and to my mind it put 
all the others in the shade. Here at last was a 
vivid vital portrait of a real man with parts and 
passions, not an abstract godlike creature who 
stood outside |ife, contemplative and omniscient. 
The book was so much more stimulating and 
invigorating than anything produced by the pan- 
jandrums of criticism that I could not keep it out 
of my conversation, and whenever in the course 
of my duties I met such leading Shakespearian 
authorities as Sidney Lee, Israel Gollancz, Walter 
Raleigh, Quiller-Couch, George Saintsbury and 
A. C. Bradley, I canvassed their opinions on 
Harris. Without exception they were hostile, some 
of them bitterly so, and I came to the conclusion 
that, as they could scarcely have failed to recog- 
nise the merit of Harris’s book, they had formed 
a sort of seholars’ ‘ring’ or ‘closed shop’ which 
no one could enter without their sanction. Harris 
was an outsider who had trespassed on their 
ground and broken the articles of their associa- 
tion by treating Shakespeare as a fallible human 
being. As the years went by I perceived many 
faults in his book, but I still regard it as epoch- 
making and believe that the antagonism of the 
dons was due to the fear of originality always 
displayed by people with conventional minds, 
who, in self-defence, form a mutual-protection 
society which in effect becomes an establishment. 
Not that I used the word at that date. Many years 
were spent in reading the lives of notable men 
before I perceived that every profession has its 
establishment, which punishes, or tries to punish, 
those who act in a manner inimical to its interests. 
I discussed the animosity Harris had aroused 
with Bernard Shaw, who gave me another reason 
for it. Frank, she said, was socially impossible : 
‘For instance, if you asked him to meet an actress 
of world-wide-notoriety as a loose and immoral 
character, he'd probably talk “sweet religion” to 
her for hours together. But if you asked him to 
meet the wife of a bishop, he'd be just as likely 
to pull out a picture by Félicien Rops of a nude 
woman seated at an organ, every pipe of which 
represented a phallus.” But Shaw hit the nail clean 
on the head when he told Harris that what had 
damaged him socially was the fact that ‘one could 
hot ask you to meet Mrs. Humphrey Ward. You 
may say “God be praised for that! I never wanted 
to meet Mrs. Humphrey Ward.” All the same, 
you cannot have a career in London as a journalist 
and politician unless you can be trusted to take 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward in to dinner and leave her 
under the impression that you are either a very 
respectable or a very charming man.’ Society 
being far more diffused, no one today has a posi- 
tion comparable to Mrs. Humphrey Ward's in 
the social world of the Nineties, when she spoke 
with the authentic voice of the establishment. 
Incidentally ene critic foresaw how Harris's work 


would be received by the pundits. In 1916 Des- 
mond MacCarthy wrote a letter to Shaw in which 
he said that Harris was the only author to whom 
he had written as a stranger expressing admiration 
for his work: “When his book on Shakespeare 
came out I could not help doing so. It seemed to 
me so excellent and so certain to be underrated. 
I knew the professors would first crab and then 
crib him.’ 

Many years later I heard from Shaw how the 
establishment of his own profession had treated 
him. ‘The Dramatists’ Club, he said, ‘began as a 
clique of old stagers who insisted on excluding 
everyone who was not “a dramatist of established 
reputation,” which was their definition of one of 
themselves. They invited me to join in the 
sure and certain hope that I would refuse; 
but as I was for years trying to get them to 
organise the profession—any sort of organisa- 
tion being better than none — I joined and 
made a duty of attending their lunches for 
quite a long time. They hated me, and would 
have enjoyed nothing more than putting me and 
Ibsen into a fiery furnace heated seventy times 
seven. But all they could do was to blackball 
every candidate I proposed. I soon gave up my 
attempts to declique the place. They were on the 
point of blackballing Gilbert Murray when 
Pinero, of whom they were mortally afraid, 
appeared and sternly ordered them to elect 
him. . . . When the war came they thought they 
had me on the run. There was a lunch which I 
did not attend, and which was attended only by 
Henry Arthur Jones, Justin Huntly McCarthy 
and a few comparative nobodies. They thereupon, 
without notice, solemnly expelled me. This 
occurred after the torpedoing of the Lusitania, 
when everyone went stark mad.’ (Shaw having 
implied that it was a trifle compared with the 
daily horrors on the Western Front.) ‘I pointed 
out that their proceeding was null and void, and 
that I was still a member of the club, but that to 
please them I would resign. A few members 
resigned as a protest, including Granville-Barker, 
who had a sovereign contempt for them and never 
attended the lunches. Zangwill would have re- 
signed, but I persuaded him to stay and carry on 
his campaign for the admission of women to the 
club. ... Later on the Dramatists’ Club, now 
open to women, and probably enormously im- 
proved thereby, invited me to dinner as guest of 
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honour; but though | bore no malice I had hag 
enough of them and made some excuse. Anyone 
who is a pioneer in art is hated by the old gang 
and should not join their clubs, as it enables them 
ts expel him and to that extent places him in their 
power. Wagner was a perfect example of this sort 
of professional hatred. It is the novices and 
amateurs who carry the day for Kim.’ 

Long before Shaw told me this I had noted the 
operation of the various establishments in the 
careers of men who refused to toe the line and 
could not be trusted to support authority whatever 
the circumstances, or whose free and easy com. 
ments made them ‘unsafe.’ Naturally religion pro- 
vided the more glaring examples. The strictest of 
ali establishments is the Church of Rome, but in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries the Church 
of England had a powerful hierarchy, backed by 
the political establishment, which exercised con- 
siderable caution. Swift did more for the Tories 
than all the pamphieteers and politicians of the 
time, but the brilliance of his work A Tale of a 
Tub shook the bigwigs of Church and State, who 
rightly thought him dangerous to their welfare, 
and instead of the bishopric he had a right to 
expect he was fobbed off with a remote deanery, 
This was a lesson to the opposition party, and 
when a century later Sydney Smith wrote his 
anonymous letters in favour of Catholic emanci- 
pation Lord Holland reminded a fellow peer that 
Swift had lost a bishopric for his wittiest per- 
formance and that if the Whigs ever obtained 
power it would be their duty to prove themselves 
more grateful and liberal than the Tories. But 
when the Whigs found themselves in office, they 
agreed with George III that Sydney was ‘a very 
clever fellow, but he will never be a bishop.’ They 
were frightened to death of a man who could say, 
‘I must believe in the Apostolic Succession, there 
being no other way of accounting for the descent 
of the Bishop of Exeter from Judas Iscariot,’ and 
in due course he who was foremost in the fight 
against Tory misgovernment had to be content 
with a canonry. Lord Melbourne showed a spark 
of shame: ‘Sydney Smith has done more for the 
Whigs than all the clergy put together, and our 
not making him a bishop is mere cowardice.’ But 
looked at from their point of view the establish- 
ment showed sense, because Canon Smith soon 
discomforted the entire bench of bishops with his 
extremely uncanonical letters on the Ecclesiastical 
Commission in 1837. The actions of establish 
ments change with the fashions in belief, and the 
dean who lost a bishopric in Victoria's reign by 
referring in a sermon to ‘the extraordinary conduct 
of Judas Iscariot’ might have received the mitre4 
century earlier. 


In the course of my biographical researches | 
came across several remarkable characters wh0 
would have reached the top of their professions 
if they had been able to conform with the safety: 
first policy of establishments: e.g. John Philpot 
Curran, who as a barrister had defended the Irish 
revolutionists of 1798; Thomas Cochrane, tenth 


_Earl of Dundonald, whose magnificent services in 


the naval war against Napoleon were offset by 
his independent criticism of authority, which 
exasperated the establishment, ruined his careet, 
and drove him to command the Chilean, Braziliat 
and Greek navies; Sir Richard Burton, whos 
independence of thought and speech terrified the 
official world, and instead of being used in Egy?! 
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Why is Christmas 


in the middle of November as far -as the magazines are 
concerned? To tell you the truth, we don’t know. Magazines 
have been producing their Christmas Numbers at this time 
of year ever since we can remember, which is a very long time. 


== But it does give us the opportunity to cut our Christmas 
pudding according to our cloth. If we were to suggest a way 
of solving your Christmas present problem on Boxing Day, 
we would not expect you to thank us—unless, that is, you 
have friends in Tristan da Cunha, to which place the post 
takes exactly 364 days from this country. But if we provide 
so helpful a suggestion on November 20—why, that’s today ! 
—you have plenty of time to make a note of it, and then 
forget it until Christmas Eve. Which would still be in time, 


But first, what about our critics? We don’t like to boast (for 
people who don’t like to boast, we seem to-do it awfully 
often), but we think we have the best team of critics in the 
business. Alan Brien on the theatre, David Cairns on music, 
Isabel Quigly on films, Peter Forster (have you read his new 
novel, incidentally?) on television, Simon Hodgson on art. 
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tae Or our books? This week alone we have Kingsley Amis, 
Dan Jacobson, Evelyn Waugh, Philip Larkin, A. J. Ayer, 
Simon Raven, D. W. Brogan, Christopher Sykes, Marghanita 
Laski, and a round dozen. (actually, some of them are 
damnably full of corners) of others. 


Pz And that’s not the end of it. Bernard Levin (né Taper) 


as it happens. 


#22 All that remains is for us to tell you what the suggestion 
is. But first a preliminary cough or two, and a shooting of 
the cuffs. You have bought, or stolen from the Public 
Library, this copy of the Spectator. You have read it. You 
have liked it. Why? 


saying the first thing that comes into his head, and the second 
thing, and the third; Maurice Bartlett’s subtle, observant 
drawings, Blake’s cartoons, sliding the dagger in quietly and 
almost painlessly ; and our resident Doctor. 


*2=Perhaps you liked the beginning of the paper, with its 
crisp, informative and incisive leaders, its ironic and com- 
prehensive Portrait of the Week, its political cartoon by Trog, 
our political cartoonist. Perhaps you liked what followed : 
Grace Scott’s moving account of the African school that was 
forced to close, Richard Rovere (our Washington correspon- 
dent) on the American television scandals, Colin Brygge 
weighing in from Moscow, Christopher Hollis on a new kind 
or East-West struggle, Hesketh Pearson on Establishments I 
Have Known (and he probably knows as much about them 
as anybody). 


23 Well, now (and thank you for being so patient). Let us 
assume you have read all these things, or some of them, and 
liked them, or some of them. Did you know that you can 
give it all, fifty-two successive times, to as many of your 
friends (or enemies, for that matter) as you like, at half price? 
If you haven’t any friends, and you are reading it for the 
first time, you can give it to yourself, at the same rate. Make 
a list as long as you like of people to whom you would like 
to send the Spectator—lively people, intelligent people, 
observant people, interested people, people people—and we 
will send it to each of them with a greetings card saying that 
it comes from you. The only two conditions we make is that 
they should not, as far as you know, already be regular readers, 
and you should not mind paying only half the usual rate for 


“2 Perhaps you were amused by Patrick Campbell’s merci- 
less self-examination on the Morning After. (If you weren’t 
amused by it, we can only suppose that you read it on the 
Morning After.) Perhaps you licked your lips at Cyril Ray’s 
thoughts on wine. (Or perhaps you licked them at Katharine 
Whitehorn’s thoughts on Model Girls.) And you must have 
found something in Leslie Adrian’s round-up of unusual 
Christmas presents. 


*2z Ah! Unusual Christmas presents. That reminds us. 


To: The Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1. 
Ienclse f : 8. 4. 
Please send the Spectator for a year to my friends 
listed on the right and tell them that the paper comes as 
a gift from me. 
FERRET OR ekg Fo Yes of nen RN en 
(Please use biock setters throughout) 
EMER Dera © 55 VRP ned Coe esoen. © eA eRe EO om 3- 
SOe ee reseeereeseeeeee SOS COe SOS OFS SOOSELOES OOS OOS OOP SOOBGOSOPS ORO | 





a subscription. 


>=One final point. We have not forgotten your friends in 
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he was prudently exiled as consul at Trieste. Then 
there were the men whose natures compelled them 
to expose or ridicule the establishments, such as 
Samuel Butler, who was ignored by the scientific 
mandarins of his age, and W. S. Gilbert, who 
laughed at all authority, rounded off his career 
as a librettist by poking fun at the National 
Anthem, and did not receive a knighthood until 
hz was considered too old to be awkward. One 
remembers, too, that the medical establishment 
refused to acknowledge the famous osteopath 
Herbert Barker, while the War Office declined his 
ofter of free treatment for soldiers in the 1914 
war; a mental attitude that barred recognition 
ol a greai unregistered physician, Raphael Roche, 
who cured many diseases supposed by the faculty 
to be incurable. 

Occasionally a genius has upheld the establish- 
ment. Dr. Johnson was one, but he also frightened 
it The routineers are never quite comfortable 
with such alarming brain-power behind them. On 
the other hand they welcome exceptional talent 
within their ranks. A Churchill in politics, an 
Inge in the Church, are permitted to tilt the appie- 
cart. they can be relied upon never to upset it. 
Perhaps the best example of a born all-round anti- 
establishment man was Henry Labouchere, whose 
wit played with devastating impartiality on every 
establishment in the kingdom, from the Royal 
Family to the beer barons. Queen Victoria hated 
him. and when to point his strictures on the Royal 
Grants he parodied the National Anthem she 
failed to catch the infection of his fun: 

Grandchildren not a few 

With great-grandchildren too, 

She blest has been. 

We've been their sureties, 

Paid them gratuities, 

Pensions, annuities. 

God save the Queen. 
While | was writing his life in 1935 I happened 
one day to be discussing the whole question of 
insttutionalism with Hugh Kingsmill and Mal- 
coim Muggeridge. | remember we laughed heartily 
over the fact that Charles Darwin, whose evolu- 
tionary theories had horrified the Church of Eng- 
land in 1859. was yet buried in Westminster 
Abbey twenty-three years later; and we concluded 
that the Church had quickly adapted the Book 
of Genesis to the new revelation. The latest 
fashion of belief was too widespread to be resisted, 
and, as Shakespeare says, 

‘tis odds against arithmetic, 
And manhood is called foolery, when it stands 
Again:ta falling fabric. 

In the course of our talk we certainly bandied 
th: word ‘establishment, and I developed the 
theme under that name in my biography Labby, 
which came out the following year. 

Apart from the financial power, the strongest 
establishment in the world today centres on the 
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Kremlin, if the Pasternak affair is anything to go 
by; but with the weakening of ecclesiastical and 
political authority in England, the chief stroug- 
holds here are the trade unions, from which in- 
dependent workers are excommunicated as once 
were independent thinkers from the Church. The 
queer thing about establishments is that they are 
liable to turn against their founders, the reason 
being that they often derive from genius and 
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always Hourish on medivcrily. Back in the Ning 
ties Shaw and the Webbs with their tracts ang 
speeches formed an opposition establishmen 
called the Labour Party. Bul when that party was 
tu power, Shaw confided to me almost at the eng 
of his life: ‘l am aot persuna grata with the 
Cabinet just now. Like [om Paine, he would have 
Kicked over the traces of any establishment, in. 
cluding one of his own creativn. 


How to Win 


By 


URING the election campaign Mr. Mac- 

millan took a good deal of credit to himself 
for having improved the relations between Russia 
and the West; but, obviously, if he has improved 
those relations, he has only improved them by 
doing exactly what Mr. Khrushchev wanted him 
to do. No one seriously doubts that the sensible 
way to do international business is for the nego- 
tiations to be carried on by regular accredited 
representatives and then, if you wish, when agree- 
ment has been reached, for the heads of govern- 
ments to meet together and drink a glass of cham- 
pagne in honour of that agreement. No one can 
seriously imagine anywhere except in the columns 
of a popular newspaper that problems that have 
proved intractable when discussed at a ‘ower level 
will suddenly become magically soluble when dis- 
cussed at the summit. In the ordinary way meet- 
ings between heads of governments and summit 
conferences are of all methods of negotiations the 
most dangerous, the least likely to lead to fruitful 
results; from Tilsit to Munich they have not in- 
frequently been the preliminaries of war. 

Every student of history knows this and Mr. 
Macmillan in the early days of his premiership, 
with his cautious insistence on a proper prepara- 
tion of the ground beforehand, showed himself as 
well aware of it as anyone. There was—and is— 
only one argument in favour of doing business 
through direct meetings of heads of governments, 
and that is that Mr. Khrushchev refuses to do 
business in any other way. To what extent this 
refusal is due to personal vanity, to what extent 
to his domestic political necessities I do not pre- 
tend to know, but his refusal is certainly a fact. 
He had two ambitions—that Russia should no 
longer be regarded as a pariah nation outside 
civilisation but as one of the two Great Powers of 
the world, the equal of the United States, and that 
he personally should be recognised as a world 
figure of equal dimensions with the President of 
the United States. He has achieved these two 
ambitions. He has done more than achieve them. 
He has set the Western heads of government in 
bitter competition aggimst one another for the 
honour of receiving fim, and he has done this 
mainly because Mr. Macmillan set a fashion of 
personal visits which President Eisenhower has 
Been compelled to follow to save himself from 
Being left in isolation. Exactly what Mr. Krush- 
chev wanted to happen has happened, with the 
additional advantage to him that it has been sold 
to the British electorate as a triumph of Con- 
servative policy with the Socialists making no 
criticism except the claim that they had really 
thought of it first. 
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Yet the fact that this is what Mr. Khrushchev 
wants and the fact that Mr. Macmillan, as would 
any politician, dresses it up a bit for his domestic 
electorate, does not in itself in the least prove that 
it is wrong. We certainly do not want to attack 
the Russians, and it is by now preity generally 
agreed by everybody outside the lunatic fringe 
that the Russians do not want to attack us—do not 
want, that is to say, to invade Western Europe or 
suddenly to bomb us from the skies. But on the 
other hand, if they do not want to attack us, it is 
not because they are at all reconciled to a per 
manently. peaceful. co-existence with such ao 
economy as ours. They do not want to attack us 
with arms, partly because they have the sense to 
see that full nuclear war, far from bringing them 
the victory which they want, would rather bring 
the destruction of both their economy and our 
economy and perhaps the whole human race, and 
partly because they think that a major war is 
unnecessary because they are winning anyway 
without one. 


What does this ‘winning’ mean? Like many 
other people a great deal better informed than 
myself, I do not exactly know. If it merely means 
that Russian industrial production is increasing 30 
fast that prophecies that within a generation it 
will overtake that of the United States are 10 
longer ridiculous, we may question how far that 
increase is due to Communism, how far it is 
merely that Russia was a country of immense 
potential wealth who started her development 
late, but at least the fact is certain and is in itself 
one that we have neither the power nor the right 
to resent. On the contrary, easier material condi- 
tions offer the best hope for a relaxation of 
tyranny and an increase in freedom for the people 
of Russia and the satellite countries. Fanaticism, 
as Mr. Macmillan discovered, does not flourish 
among people who have never had it so good, of, 
as Mr. Khrushchev put it, expressing very much 
the same thought, ‘We are getting richer and when 
a person has more to eat he gets more democratic.’ 


Yet, of course, only the most naive can feel 
certain that it is as easy as all this, and that Mr. 
Khrushchev has no interest except that of increa* 
ing the standard of living of his people at home. 
In fact, he makes no bones about it that he thinks 
that in free competition Socialism will beat capr 
talism and that it is both his hope and his expecta: 
tion that he will live to ‘bury’ capitalism. Basit 
ally he is quite right in saying that the two, systems 
must compete and show which of them is the more 

ficient, and basically we can hope to survive nol 

“denouncing Communism but by showing of 
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own people that we have something better than 
Communism to offer. But the competition is not 
likely to be entirely smooth. No one can pretend 
that there are not today, and that there will not 
always be, plenty of incidental places of friction 
where conflicts that neither side really wanted 
might easily arise. There are today, that is to say, 
and there will continue to be, plenty of problems 
to negotiate about. It would be more sensible to 
negotiate at a more reasonable level, but, if Mr. 
Khrushchev insists on negotiations between heads 
of governments, it is not worth upsetting the 
apple-cart on that point. 

So far I have no quarrel either with Mr. Mac- 
millan or with other Western politicians, but my 
serious quarrel is with their vanity, which com- 
pels them when they accept, and on balance 
rightly accept, a condition from Mr. Khrushchev 
under necessity, to pretend to their own electorates 
that it is not his point but their point—that it was 
they who thought of it first and they who out of 
their generosity offered it to the Russians and the 
world. They are not prima donnas, but what is 
almost worse they are ‘second donnas’! It is 
not merely that it is silly to accept the Russian 
policy and then denounce as anti-British anyone 


City and 


em there were less official taste. Because 
public houses and by-pass villas are no longer 
built in bogus Tudor, because biscuit and sugar 
and matchboxes have had their packaging fe- 
designed to look as though it had passed a com- 
mittee of taste from a government office, because 
so many factories have flower beds in front of 
them and because greeting telegrams are so artis- 
tic, we are inclined to think that art, like history, is 
leading on to some glorious hygienic warless 
world where no one will ever die and everyone 
will have a moderate income and nice safe taste. 
Works of art are made by artists despite commit- 
tees and public opinion. They are never made by 
committees of even the most disinterested officials. 
A few solemn pundits, but very few Londoners, 
praise the new tall office blocks and regimented 
flats which are choking the city and mucking up 
the skyline in what once were countrified-suburbs. 
There is still talk about ‘clean modern lines’ which 
certainly, when they are of glass, will need plenty 
of cleaning. These buildings are euphemistically 
called towers, though really they are slabs. Too 
timid to be skyscrapers and with awkward sky- 
lines (for no one yet, in England, seems to have 
solved the problem of how to make the lift 
machinery on the roof look elegant), they really 
are designed with the gaining or saving of money 
as the chief motive. In the office blocks in the City 
and West End, the idea is to make as much money 
as possible for their promoters out of the rents. 
In Council blocks of flats the idea is to pack in as 
many people as possible at a minimum cost to the 
Tates and regardless of the fact that London is a 
horizontal city and that Londoners have always 
preferred living in streets with their own back gar- 
dens. Lip service to architecture is paid by the 
curtain walls having garish colours or amateurish 
juxtapositions of texture. 

The latest affront to London is the tall slab 
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who criticises it, but by refusing to tell the pub- 
lic the realities of power our leaders have made 
this country much less powerful than it need be. 
Of course we have not the resources of Russia 
or the United States. Of course we cannot com- 
pete against them as nuclear powers or pursue a 
policy independent of America. Developing our 
own independent nuclear w-apon, we have in no 
way rendered ourselves capaoie of fighting an in- 
dependent nuclear war, supposing that anyone 
was mad enough to wish to do so, but we have so 
drained our other resources that we are incapable 
of performing any military operation whatso- 
ever. If we may judge from Suez it would take us 
all our time to Jand five men on an uninhabited 
island. In order to have the privilege of being in 
at the death—our own death—at Armageddon, 
which probably will not happen and which we 
cannot prevent if it does happen, we have ham- 
strung ourselves from stopping any of the wars 
that are likely to happen. Everybody knows this 
except the British electorate. This impotence is 
simply the price that we have to pay for the 
luxury of making to them speeches about “Great 
Britain being gicat again.’ It is surely too high 
a price. 


Suburban 


BETJEMAN 


erecting on the Monico site of Piccadilly Circus. 
Here official taste has come down with a ven- 
geance and commanded that all the electric signs 
we enjoyed seeing at night scattered at random 
over the old vulgar and jumbled buildings shall 
be gathered into a frame. This seems to me 
as pretentious and pathetic as those modern 
‘advertisement stations, which we used to call 
hoardings, and which have a garden in front 
planted with snapdragons and floodlights. Bill- 
posting on the side walls of temporary vacant lots 
and on wooden fences and ‘even straight on to 
brick and stone is at any rate unselfconscious and 
removable. This official blessing to electric signs 
—‘Yes, you may have them if you are good boys 
and put them in the standard approved LCC 
frame’—seems to be making permanent some- 
thing whose whole justification is its temporary 
nature and hitherto unselfconscious vulgarity. 


* * * 


Now that M.! has drained off Mum, Dad and 
the kids, the lorries, the Jags and the neurotics, it 
is possible to enjoy the.old main road from Lon- 
don to Birmingham... Dunstable. becomes once 
more the broad street of a market town. The long 
length of Stony Stratford displays again its 
Georgian facades and the splendid ironwork vf 
its hanging inn-signs. The twisting streets of Tow- 
cester reveal a charming town instead of a traflic 
block. One car turn off at Weedon to see the 
classic length of the Remount Depot, designed, I 
think, by John Nash, with its portcullis and canal. 
Some more of these. roads will set yet further 
towns free; Stamford, the most perfect of lime- 
stone towns, will soon be itself again when its 
by-pass is completed. 

. . + 


The months have arrived when vicars and con- 
gregations begin to think more urgently than ever 
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about their church heating. Only the most devout 
can face the eight o'clock. Terrified by his dwind- 
ling congregation, the vicar succumbs to the 
blandishments of a gentleman from some elec- 
tricity concern who shows him the latest device 
which will be out-of-date next year. A very rough 
sketch plan is submitted to the Diocesan Advisory 
Committee and this committee, either too tired 
or too ignorant, passes it. The most terrible van- 
dalisms are perpeirated. Electric stoves are 
clamped on to medieval arches. Gleaming 
aluminium troughs with red tubes in them are 
suspended from roofs. A new Clapham Junction 
of pipes and wires and switchboxes is fixed to the 
interior walls and even bigger and more horrify- 
ing than the neighbouring junction for the electric 
light, because power seems to take up even more 
room than light. Electrical fittings which might 
look at home in a factory become far more pro- 
minent than any monuments or architecture in 
the church. 

One of the worst examples I have seen 
ot this sort of thing is in the glorious 
fifteenth-century church of Chipping Warden ia 
Northamptonshire. It is one of those churches 
lucky to have escaped Victorian ‘restoration.’ The 
old woodwork is there with raised benches for a 
choir at the west end, clear glass in most of the 
windows, singularly graceful arcades of the nave 
with its clerestory. The old roofs and floors re- 
main. The walls have the old uneven plaster, 
pleasantly lime-washed. Fixed to the last are enor- 
mous stoves slightly above one’s head, and a thick 
black pipe leads down to the ground and rambles 
round to the new Clapham Junction. Not content 
with stoves on the walls someone has also placed 
large stoves on the floor below them. On the same 
day I saw a coke- or coal-burning apparatus in a 
church which was so preposterous that it was 
funny. It was Ratley, Warwickshire, near Edge- 
hill, and I would advise picnickers to that beauty 


‘ spot to turn off and see Ratley’s heating apparatus 


if they want a laugh. It is an enormous igloo uf 
metal which fills most of the west end of this old 
but scraped church. It is more prominent than the 
altar and has a pipe which looks thick enough for 
a blast-furnace running at a curious angle into the 
west wall and wrapped round with asbestos. I 
could not help noticing that it was near the pew 
where the church wardens’ staves were fixed. 

It is about time the Central Council for the 
Care of Churches issued a pamphlet about 
church heating. One general temporary piece of 
advice may, however, be useful. Whatever the 
sort of heat, oil, gas, electric, coal or coke, its 
source, in a high building, should always be the 
floor. 
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what ca 


her father think, 
my dear? 


Jane's not, as they would suppose, in the throes of a midsummer 





madness. Merely enjoying the bliss of Automatic Zodiac driving... 
revelling in the sheerest ecstasy of two-pedal control! She’s found 


happiness—and wants full measure. You blame her? Of course not. 







No one who's tried Britain’s lowest-priced fully automatic 6-seater car 
would do so. Come and share Jane’s happiness. See your Ford 
Dealer and try the Zodiac Automatic for yourself! 


£790 plus £330.5.10 P.T. = £1,120.5.10 
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ZODIAC AUTOMATIC 





AND UNIQUE WORLD-WIDE FORD SERVICE, TOO! 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED - DAGENHAM—BRITAIN’S BIGGEST EXPORTERS OF CARS, TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 
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Jungle Black board 


By GRACE SCOTT 


r there is one thing more desolate than an 
. school in holiday time, it is an empty 
school in term time—a phenomenon that some- 
times occurs—usually as the result of a persistent 
epidemic. But it is no epidemic which has closed 
Munali, Northern Rhodesia’s leading secondary 
school for Africans, in the middle of the 
Michaelmas term. It has been closed by the 
Minister for African Education—himself an 
African—and the reasons given for this drastic 
action appear on the surface so trivial that the 
inevitable reaction from the public has been that 
‘there must be more in it than meets the eye.” 

The story, briefly, is that it all started with 
the World Youth Forum essay competition in 
which schoolchildren of the Federation were in- 
vited to submit essays entitled “The World We 
Want'—the winner to receive a three months’ 
trip to America and the honour of appearing on 
the World Youth Forum with delegates from 
thirty-three other countries. Some weeks ago a 
fair amount of publicity was given to the six 
competition finalists, who were taken to Salis- 
bury, entertained, photographed and generally 
made much of. Among them were two African 
schoolboys—one of them, Amon Zulu, an 
eighteen-year-old Munali pupil. Although the 
coveted prize was eventually given to a young 
European schoolgirl from Salisbury, Munali was 
justly proud of having achieved the distinction of 
having one-of its boys in the top six. A copy was 
made of his essay and placed in the school library 
for other boys to read. 

Some of them did not like what they read. 
They took exception to the portion of Zulu’s 
essay in which he had advocated racial partner- 
ship in the Federation. An outburst of bullying 
followed, in which Zulu and his friends were 
subjected to some very schoolboyish ‘ragging,’ 
and anonymous notices appeared around the 
school demanding his dismissal. The Minister 
was called in, and issued an ultimatum that if 
the culprit or culprits did not own up within 
forty-eight hours, he would close the school for 
an indefinite period. Although the bullying 
stopped, nobody came forward to confess his 
guilt and the school was duly closed—its 420 
pupils sent home, including nearly one hundred 
fourth-form boys due to sit their Junior Cam- 
bridge examinations in three weeks’ time 
(although these boys are to be allowed to return 
(6 the school to sit the exams, they have not been 
Permitted to take home any textbooks, and few, if 
any of them, will have access to any sort of 
library in the villages where they live. The few 
sixth-form boys due to take their Senior Cam- 
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bridge exams have fared better. They are being 
allowed to remain behind and have the use of the 
school library, although no lessons can be given 
them by the staff). 

This seemed to be harsh punishment to inflict 
upon the many for the misdeeds of a few. Was 
ic really necessary? At this point it might be a 
good thing to point out to readers unfamiliar 
with the African mind that, whereas an enforced 
holiday would in most cases be greeted with 
cheers by the average English schoolboy, to an 
African it is the most drastic punishment that 
could be administered. He still has all the burn- 
ing fanatical desire of the underprivileged to 
acquire knowledge and to better himself, and he 
has a long way to go before he is so sure of his 
place in the world that he can afford to indulge 
in indolence. 

Munali consists of a group of attractive one- 
storey classrooms and laboratories situated in a 
pleasant stretch of high, open country about five 
miles outside Lusaka, Northern Rhodesia’s capi- 
tal. European visitors who have sometimes re- 
marked that they considered the school too good 
for Africans are often ‘squelched’ by the infor- 
mation that the schoolboys built most of it them- 
selves. It is financed largely by the Northern 
Rhodesia Government—the boys paying moder- 
ate fees of £17 to £20 per annum; and it is the 
only school in the territory that offers Africans 
education right up to University Entrance level. 
It is staffed by a European principal, an African 
headmaster and by both European and African 
teachers. Its examination results are frequently 
better than those of many European schools, and 
its boys are generally regarded as the African 
leaders of the future. Open days, athletic meet- 
ings, Shakespearian performances and other 
forms of entertainment are always well attended 
by people of all races from the surrounding dis- 
trict, and over the years-it has become an impor- 
taut part of the Lusaka community. On the 
whole, Northern Rhodesians are proud of 
Munali. 

As at all boarding schools, the boys are kept 
occupied for the best part of their waking hours; 
their extra-curricular activities are either super- 
vised or approved by the staff and discipline is 
exercised to ensure the smooth running of the 
school routine. Nothing has ever happened to lead 
to the supposition that the relationship between 
staff and boys is not a happy one. No one would 
deny, however, that the boys are more poli*i- 
cally conscious than the average European 
schoolboy of the same age. It is a backward 
African who does not know something about the 
politics of his own country, especially in these 
days of awakening Africa; and Munali boys are 
not backward—they are the intellectual cream of 
their generation. They may not take an active 
part in politics—indeed, this would be impossible 
—but they do hold certain positive political 
views, and the most positive one they hold at the 
moment is their thorough dislike of Federation. 
In this they are by no means alone; anti- 
Federation feeling is as universal among 
Northern Rhodesian Africans as it is among 
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Africans in Nyasaland. That is why Zulu's 
apparent acceptance of Federation by his 
approval of the Federal policy of racial partner- 
ship angered them. In fact, there was more to it 
than that. He had said something about the 
Federation ruling itself—which they interpreted 
as approval of Dominion status. This made Zulu 
a virtual traitor to his schoolfellows. 

It can be argued that a boy bent on winning such 
a juicy prize would be a fool to write an anti- 
Federation essay, and one g!ance at the saccharine 
quality of the essay is enough to convince the 
Objective reader that this point had not slipped 
Zulu’s mind. It was so full of sweetness and light, 
peace, good will and loving partnership that it is 
difficult to imagine that the boy’s tongue was not 
well and truly in his cheek when he wrote it. But 
this did not excuse him in the eyes of his adver- 
saries. They considered he had ‘let the side down’ 
(there may have been a dash of jealousy in their 
emotions as well, as several of them had written 
essays for the competition too, but received no 
trip to Salisbury, nor special mention). 

The essay therefore sparked off the train of 
events which led to the closing of the school. The 
situation was not without its humour. Evidently 
with some suspicion of what might happen, on 
the night after the essay had been placed in the 
library a fairly tough pal of Zulu’s volunteered 
to swap beds with him with the laudable intention 
of dealing with anyone who might come along 
looking for trouble, but he fell asleep sooner than 
he had intended and later in the night found him- 
self at the receiving end of a bucket of cold water. 
Angrily he rushed out of bed and tackled the 
first two boys he encountered, who, as it hap- 
pened, were up and about on. their lawful occa- 
sions and who took. exception to the attack. The 
boy's subsequent unpopularity became. so hard 
to bear that within-two days he packed his bags 
and departed for home. Meanwhile Zulu and his 
supporters were subjected to much bullying— 
ink was thrown over their books; water and mud 
on their ‘beds. Anonymous notices began to 
appear demanding that ‘Zulu must go.’ The 
Principal issued a stern warning that if Zulu went, 
they would all go, which had the effect of check- 
ing the trouble to some extent. By this time Zulu 
was most anxious to go himself, but was per- 
suaded to be brave and stay and see the matter 
through. 

Eventually the boys had either begun to see 
the folly of their ways or had grown tired of the 
whole silly business; at any rate it had more or 
less petered out. But in the meantime the matter 
had been reported to the Minister for African 
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Education, Mr. Musumbulwa, a United Federal 
Party politician who, owing to the peculiar com- 
plexities of the Northern Rhodesia franchise, was 
elected earlier this year on an overwhelmingly 
European vote. He does not command the respect 
of many of his fellow Africans, most of whom 
regard any African belonging to the United 
Federal Party as a ‘stooge’ or ‘Quisling’; never- 
theless, the Munali boys accorded him a good 
hearing, accepting his contention that politics 
should not be indulged in in school and that every 
boy was entitled to his own views without inter- 
ference. But when he delivered his ultimatum 
that the school would be closed within forty- 
eight hours unless the culprit or culprits could 
be found, resentment set in. Apart from the fact 
that three-quarters of the boys had taken no part 
in the trouble and could not even have identified 
Zulu, had they been asked, everybody felt there 
was no hope of finding the culprit if expulsion was 
bound to be the punishment. So at the end of 
the two days, after hours of interrogation, the 
school was closed—eight days after the first 
appearance of the essay in the library. 

It is doubtful if the affair would have blown 
up to such proportions, or if the Government's 
action would have been so drastic, but for the 
fact that ‘Federation Day’ came in the middle of 
it all. October 26 was proclaimed a public holiday 
in the Fedefation. In Nyasaland, the Territorial 
Government had insisted the holiday should re- 
main nameless, but no such tact was deemed 
necessary by the Northern Rhodesia Govern- 
ment. ‘Federation Day’ it was, and ‘Federation 
Day’ it should be called. Furthermore, as 
‘Federation Day’ it should be celebrated. Munali 
boys did not want to celebrate the day. For one 
thing it came too near exam times and for 
another (and this cannot be repeated too often) 
they do not like Federation. Many of them must 
have been aware that in the larger centres of the 
country mass protest meetings were to be held, 
and the day was to be observed as one of mourn- 
ing. The Principal was well aware of his boys’ 
antipathy to Federation, but had no option but 
to carry out government instructions to give them 
a holiday and deliver them a suitable ‘Federation 
Day’ address. Making an address dealing with 
Federation acceptable to a crowd of intelligent 
Africans at this stage of Federal history would 
tax the ingenuity of any man, and though the 
Principal dealt tactfully and factually with the 
subject, giving the boys a straight historical sur- 
vey of Federation, it was not well received. A 
less patient man than the Principal might have 
given up half-way through, but he stuck valiantly 
to his theme and won the grudging admiration of 
the boys for having survived their unruly be- 
haviour. In the evening, the boys were shown a 
government information film of the Kariba 
hydro-electric project — an entirely Federal 
achievement. Normally this film would have 
made a great impression on the boys, but on 
Federation Day they regarded it as an insult. 
There were mutterings and bronx cheers from the 
audience. After ten minutes the show had to be 
stopped to allow the staff to restore order. The 
film then continued without further interruptions. 
As a climax to the unhappy day the Principal 
made what he afterwards admitted was the tacti- 
cal error of asking the boys to sing ‘I Vow to 
Thee My Country,’ a hymn they usuaily sing 
with great gusto an auspicious occasions. It was 
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like asking the Irish to sing ‘Rule, Britannia.’ 

The immediate effects of the closure have 
been most unfortunate. What should have been 
a purely domestic affair has become a cause 
célébre. Not only the schoolboys, but Africans 
ali over the country are convinced the school was 
closed because the pupils were against Federa- 
tion. They are certain that Musumbulwa was 
advised by the United Federal Party to close it; 
that it is all just another example of the Govern- 
ment’s determination to stamp out African oppo- 
sition to Federation so that the Federation can 
advance towards Dominion status without set- 
back: 400 teenage schoolboys have become 
political martyrs overnight. African Congress is 
exploiting the situation to the full. It is circulat- 
ing copies of the essay complete with a footnote 
to the effect that Munali was closed because some 
of its boys objected to the author’s approval of 
Federation and Dominion status. African women 
have been picketing government offices with 


Down on 
By M. 


NE day last month I passed along the high- 
§ between Kiev and Zhitomir through 
the country Gogol loved so well; where he wrote 
Quiet Ukrainian Nights, the country which 
figures in many of Pushkin’s works. The level of 
the great plain of Eastern Europe rose and fell 
in giant waves. Herds of cattle and flocks of geese 
were grazing over the common pastures attended 
by youths: a scene that could be observed any- 
where east of Poland and west of the Central 
Asian desert. Areas of forest were passed, dark 
blocks of pine, the source of fuel for the villages. 
Here and there were marshes and woodland, the 
abode of the heron and the wild duck. 

We stopped and went down a side lane, reach- 
ing a large placard which informed us in both 
Ukrainian and Russian that this was the collec- 
tive farm called ‘The First of May.’ Fourteen 
years ago I had been there when, just after the 
war, I was touring the Ukraine; and had asked to 
see a farm in one of the poorer sandy areas 
bordering the forest zone. I had asked to see it 
again, and my wish was granted. 

When I was there last everything was open. 
All trees had been cut and the houses were ex- 
posed to the blasts of heaven. Now they were 
surrounded by trees and shrubs again planted 
over the last fourteen years. Some houses had 
been burnt by the retreating German army; not 
only were they now rebuilt, but I found a new 
playing field and a ‘House of Culture’ where 
plays are given and where lectures and dances 
take place. The secondary school had been added 
to and a memorial had been erected to those in 
the village that had died in the war. 

I was received by the manager of the collective 
farm and his accountant in the administrative 
building. Fourteen years ago the then manager 
had apologised to me for the apparent poverty 
of the farm and village. In those days indeed it 
looked as if, in the words of Alexei Tolstoy, 
Ivan the Terrible and the ‘wrath of God’ had 
passed over the face of Russia. Today the 
manager had a different tale. The gross income of 
the farm had risen from 1,000,000 roubles to 
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placards carrying slogans such as: ‘Musumbulwa 
UFP Stooge,’ Musumbulwa does not represent 
Africans, ‘UFP closed Munali,’ although 
Musumbulwa has emphatically denied he ever 
consulted his fellow UFP Cabinet Ministers. Ip. 
evitably, too, some Europeans are saying, ‘There 
you are. Look what happens when you educate 
‘em, and these are the chaps who think they 
ought to run their own country.’ 

When the boys return to Munali in January 
they will be asked to sign a pledge that they will 
not indulge in political activities and wil] respect 
other boys’ views, even if they do not agree with 
them. These are fair enough rules for any school 
and with the memory of eight weeks’ enforced 
holiday fresh in their minds most boys, if not all, 
will readily comply. It can only be hoped in the 
meantime that there will not be an undue number 
of Cambridge examination failures, otherwise jt 
will be a long time before the bitterness is for- 
gotten. 


the Farm 


PHILIPS PRICE 


4,200,000 roubles, leaving a net income of 
1,200,000 roubles. A 10 per cent. income tax went 
to the Government and the rest was distributed 
as a dividend to the members of the ‘collective,’ 
which meant at the tourist rate of exchange that 
each family got £60 annually. In addition, of 
course, a large part of the 3,000,000 roubles 
expenses went in wages to the members accord- 
ing to the hours they put in on the brigades, 
organised by the farm committee for daily jobs. 
But if one takes two working members for each 
family, it works out that one man is employed 
on every four acres compared with one man on 
fifty acres for any well-managed farm in England. 
And as I walked about the farm I could see that 
in every brigade of workers there were two of 
three standing by not working, waiting to start 
again when two or three others rested. When | 
was there last time there were two tractors and 
no combines. There are now nine tractors and 
seven combines. But with this surfeit of labour 
did one need so much labour-saving machinery? 
One felt that the aim of this economy was not 
only to produce the most food at the lowest cost, 
but to keep as large a population as possible on 
the land, commensurate with a moderate stan- 
dard of living. 

Yet the towns and industries of Russia need 
food in increasing quantities at reasonable prices. 
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How can all the activities of Russia’s modern 
science and engineering be supported without 
increasing production from the land? It was 
clear to me that if what I saw on this collective 
farm is typical of the rest of Russia since the 
war, production has increased; but when one 
compares the output per man and. per acre with 
Western Europe, the Russian collective farms are 
miles behind. There would be in these farms an 
enormous economic reserve if fewer families 
had to be supported on them and fuller use was 
made of labour-saving machinery. 

| found that Mr. Khrushchev's policy of stop- 
ping deliveries in kind, freeing the markets for 
the sale of produce and of collecting taxes in 
money was very popular. Everyone seemed to 
know where he was; and the peasants’ dislike and 
suspicion of the State, as strong in Communist 
as in non-Communist countries, was being 
assuaged, Each peasant has his own allotment of 
from two to four acres on which he can grow 
what he likes and sell it as he likes. For this he 
pays a money tax, but it seems a moderate one, 
now. One peasant told me that when I was there 
last he was paying 800 roubles a year, most of it 
in kind—pigs, eggs, poultry, fruit and vegetables; 
now he was paying 300 roubles a year in money 
only. 

Meanwhile the communal cattle-shed had 
more than doubled in size. There were 300 instead 
of one hundred cattle. Sixty girls looked after 
them with their calves. One can compare that 
with one man for thirty cows in a modern milking 
parlour in England; and the cow stalls would not 
pass our Milk and Dairies Regulations. No swill- 
ing down with-water took place. Sand was used 
as litter. I was told that the use of water meant 
loss of manure which was precious on that poor 
soil. Much trouble was taken to collect liquid 
manure from the piggeries and cart it away daily 
to a compost heap. Yet the yield of wheat per 
acre was no more than ten hundredweight. This I 
found later was average for the whole Ukraine 
this year. Russia has-still enormous reserves of 
agricultural productivity untapped; but increased 
food production will be wanted mainly for home 
consumption. 

Fourteen years ago a peasant in this collective 
had entertained me to tea and supper. When he 
heard that I was in the village he invited me ta 
come again. There was the thatched cottage as 
before, but peeping out from behind fruit trees 
which had since been planted. Inside everything 
looked the same. The peasant and his wife were 
older, the little girl was now married and had 
two children. No longer were shirts and blouses 
made at home. Only window curtains were made 
by the wife and embroidered with Ukrainian 
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patterns. Fourteen years ago I was given a good 
meal, but twenty-four hours’ notice of my coming 
had been given. I suspected then that the village 
had been ransacked for that meal. Today notice 
was only three hours. Yet in that time the house 
was able to provide everything from the allotment, 
including eggs, sausages, cheese, chicken and 
fruit. Life was certainly easier now. The only thing 
from outside was wine and vodka, which I had to 
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do my share of drinking. I asked my host if any- 
one ever wanted t9 leave the collective farm; he 
said, no. Everyone accepts now the advantages of 
all being together. But then the old peasant came 
out in him. He could remember the days of the 
landlords before the Revolution; now he said the 
State had taken the place of the landlords. But 
then he said, philosophicaily, ‘Someone must 
give orders.’ 


Aunt Edwina 


IR,—In his whole approach to the subject of 
myself and my play, Aunt Edwina, your 


Dramatic Critic succeeds, unwittingly no doubt, | 


in pinpointing the shortcomings of the more 

opinionated forms of present-day dramatic criti- 

cism. While ignoring his references to my manner 

and my dress, as befits such irrelevancies, may I 

comment briefly on some of his more general 

dicta? 
1. ‘The justification of a critic’s existence,’ he writes, 
‘is exactly the same as the justification of a play- 
wright’s—that both are being paid to do the job 
they want to do.’ 

What cynicism! Money may well be the justifi- 
cation of a critic’s existence (or, at any rate, your 
critic’s, since he says so), but the justification of 
a playwright’s existence, and indeed any artist's, 
is the fulfilment of the creative urge. 

. ‘If one [a playwright] produces a play which no- 
body goes to see, or the other [e critic] writes a 
column which nobody reads, then the alternative 
is to go on the dole or enter the House of Lords, 
or apply for the other man’s job.’ 

What defeatism! And what lack of dedication! 
Playwrights are made of sterner stuff. When we 
produce a play which nobody goes to see—and 
we do sometimes (but not this time)—we sit down 
and write another one. We do not abdicate. 

3. ‘I do not believe that fourteen men have con- 

demned Aunt Edwina to death.’ 

Oh yes, they did indeed. And they very nearly 
succeeded in having her eyecuted without appeal, 
since because of their aciverse reviews she was 
taken off, after only six performances, and only 
put on again as a resu%t of favourable audience 
reaction. 

4. ‘No critics are as powerful as that.” 

Certainly they are—-witness America. High costs 
of production there {and increasingly here) render 
it uneconomical te run most plays.after adverse 
criticism in order to assess public reaction. This is 
a tragedy in itself, but the greater tragedy is that 
your critic’s statement tends to confirm the view 
that the critics in general are unaware of their 
new power and consequent increase of responsi- 
bility. 

5. ‘But anyway [fourteen men] would be two more 

than were needed to condemn Podola.’ 

This parallel is as unpleasant as it is illogical. 
Trial by jury compares very favourably with trial 
by critic. There are checks on trial by jury— 
defence lawyers, a judge to sum up, appeal courts, 
the House of Lords, to name but a few. Whereas, 
in these days of high costs, there are no checks on 
trial by critic except the check which I have 
applied in the case of Aunt Edwina—that is to 
say. the test of audience reaction, which has saved 
her life. 

And now for his more detailed comments on 
the play. 

6. ‘This is an upper-class farce.” 

His reason for saying this? No doubt because 
it is based on a hunting family, and intellectual 
urbanites (though not, thank , sensible 
sub-urbanites) imagine quite wrongly that all 
those who hunt are upper-class. But, even if they 
were, why should a play about the so-called upper 
class be an upper-class play? Does your critic 
label Hamlet and Henry V and Richard I] (about 
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royalty), Macbeth (about thanes), Julius Caesar 
(about emperors) and Journey's End (about 
officers) as upper-class plays? And how would 
Sheridan and Wilde and Shaw heve fared before 
the enslaught of his pen? And was Now Barabbas 
a lower-class play merely because it was about 
convicts? What nonsense! Why, in these en- 
lightened days, should art and artists, by their 
very nature free from artificial social barriers, 
become the victims of inverted social snobbery? 

7. ‘Mr. Douglas Home seems to have no idea of the 
real, sexual, emotional, physical, social and finan- 
cial complications which his colonel would 
suffer.’ 

Haven't 1? One might just as well say that 
Miss Agatha Christie seems to have no idea of the 
real complications of being murdered when she 
writes her highly successful and skilful farcical 
thrillers on that theme. Do even the basic elemen- 
tary rules of dramatic writing elude your critic? 
Cannot he realise that, in a farcical comedy, all 
those real complications that he, in his serious- 
Ness, so earnestly desires must be deliberately 
omitted in the interests of artistic integrity? 

8. ‘Colonel Ryan is a woman and we want to know 
how she feels.’ 

Listen to this vulture for sexual culture! And 
who is ‘we’? Himself, of course, and some of 
his intellectual (as opposed to intelligent) col- 
leagues, but not the audience. Knowledgeable 
lovers of the theatre never want to know, in a 
farcical comedy, how anybody feels. Nor will 
any playwright who knows his job attempt to let 
them know. All they want to know, and all the 
playwright is obliged to let them know, is how 
people react. And feeling and reaction are two 
very different things, both worthy of study by your 
critic. 

9. ‘It is unfunny.” 

A legitimate expression of opinion, admittedly, 
but, in view of its origin, it tends to be a recom- 
mendation in itself. Oh, Mr. Editor, please hang 
a sense of humour for your critic on the office 
Christmas tree! Yet, if you did so, could he find 
a home for it? For that, basically, is his problem 
and, incidentally, the problem of many of his less 
mature colleagues. The public, of course, have 
sensed this lack of humour in the younger critics 
for some time. And so have I. That is why I took 
this stand about my Aunt Edwina since she's in 
the true, robust tradition of the British Theatre, 
and I knew that the public would not let her 
down. After all, I (and many of my fellow- 
dramatists) have good reason to like the public's 
sense of humour and, in all humility, we know 
that they like ours. Whereas, we don’t know if 
they like your critic’s sense of humour—if he has 
one. That, as we would say in Scotland, since we 
are a truthful race, remains ‘non proven,’ does it 
not? 

Yours faithfully, 


WILLIAM DOUGLAS HOMB 
Travellers Club, Pall Mall, SW1 


[Adan Brien writes: ‘Please stop this dripping- 
water torture about your sad, soppy, dull, little 
play, Mr. Home. I had to sit through that out 
of a mistaken sense of duty—haven't I suffered 
enough?’—Editor, Spectator.) 
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Perhaps because in many ways it’s so much easier today. Thanks to new materials 
and better ways of making those already well known, there’s more time to spare 
for everyone. Ten years ago, for example, washing and ironing clothes took up a size- 
able part of the housewife’s day, and mending nets was a regular time-waster for 
fishermen. I.C.I.’s ‘Terylene’ has changed all that. This remarkable synthetic fibre 
is as happy in easy-to-care-for clothes as in fishing nets and cordage, and its great 
strength and immunity to rot, sunlight and weathering are finding it new uses in 
industry every day. ‘Alkathene’ is another I.C.I. product that makes for easier 
living. Easily laid tubes of this versatile material, frost-proof and flexible, enable 
farmers to take water supplies to any part of their land simply and inexpensively, 
and the same plastic in the form of colourful kitchenware is lightening and brighten- 
ing housework throughout the world. Wherever you look, the story’s the same: new 
plastics, new dyestuffs, new metals, new chemicals of every kind from I.C.I. are saving 
time and allowing hard-working people everywhere the opportunity for the occasional, 


well-earned yawn. 
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FRANCO’S SPAIN 

Sir.—May | offer my thanks for the publication of 
Mr. Gilmour’s article on Franco's Spain? He and you 
have rendered a signal service to Spain, and to Europe 
also. Few among the persons that count in the official 
world seem to be aware of the gravity of the situation 
from the European point of view. To give but one 
example: the Spanish Army should be eventually an 
important element in the defence of the West. It is 
thoroughly corrupted, and it is being alienated from 
the people by the mere fact that its officers accept to 
act in military courts and to inflict savage sentences 
on students, workers and other civilians, for ‘crimes’ 
which are in every civilised country considered as the 
normal and healthy activities of every citizen. 

Mr. Gilmour’s report is so accurate and so wise 
that any differences in colour or stress that one might 
be tempted to put forward could be but secondary. 
I] hope, nevertheless, that he will allow me to com- 
ment on one point. If I do not misinterpret him, he 
would be inclined to prefer the attitude of those 
Socialists (mostly in Spain) who are in favour of 
collaboration with the Communists to bring down the 
regime, to that of the Socialists (mostly the exiled 
ones) who are against such a collaboration. May I 
suggest three reasons for thinking that the second 
course is the more advisable of the two? : 

No. | is that to collaborate with the Communists in 
order to turn Franco out is no better than to collab- 
orate with Franco in order to turn the Communists 
out. Both amount to sweeping with a dirty broom. 
To the retort that Franco happens to be in and the 
ema out my answer is the same as that under 

io. 2. 

No. 2 is that if we collaborate with the Communists 
fo turn out Franco, and: succeed, they will have an 
Unanswerable claim to a share in the successor 
administration. As the example of the satellites and 
even those of France and Italy show, this would be 
too high a risk for Spain to take. 

No. 3 is that the Communists do not want Franco 
to fall yet, since, as Mr. Gilmour has pointed out, he 
is indispensable to them and they to him. They need 
at least another five years of the regime so that be- 
tween the upper, or Franco, and the nether, or 
Communist, stone of the mill, the liberal opinion and 
Organisation in Spain are thoroughly ground out of 
existence. Therefore, the Communists’ would only 
collaborate with us in order to sabotage our efforts. — 
Yours faithfully, 

SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, SW1 


[lan Gilmour writes: ‘I am most grateful for Don 
Salvador’s friendly comments. I did not mean to 
Suggest that the Socialist leaders in exile were wrong 
to refuse to co-operate with the Communists, but that 
they sometimes showed insufficient understanding of 
the fact that such purity is much easier to preserve in 
Toulouse or Paris than in Barcelona or Madrid. If the 
Socialist leaders inside Spain are to retain the alle- 
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giance of their followers they cannot automatically 
refuse to do something simply because the Commun- 
ists are doing it too. On the dangers of Socialist- 
Communist co-operation I entirely agree with all that 
Don Salvador says.’—Editor, Spectator.] 


THE ULTIMATUM 

Sir.—Robert Henriques’s dissenting article poses a 
serious problem for any student of Sinai and Suez. 
His 1957 book One Hundred Hours to Suez was 
dedicated ‘to the people and Army of Israel’; it was 
discussed with the Israeli Foreign Office, and based 
on official information given him after the event. It 
was also censored by the Israeli Army (p. 32). But 
it was published in London. And in it he made posi- 
tive assertions of his own which must be set beside 
those in his article. Thus (the page numbers are from 
his book): 

1. Page 45. ‘A few whispered words between three 
statesmen would, I suppose, have constituted collu- 
sion, Personally I am convinced that the whispering 
did not in fact take place.’ 

Mr. Henriques now asserts that in mid-September, 
1956, six weeks before Sinai and at least two and a 
half months before he released his book to the 
printers, he personally was asked by ‘a [British] 
Cabinet Minister’ to tell Mr. Ben-Gurion that ‘if, 
when Britain went into Suez, Israel were to attack 
simultaneously, it would be very convenient for all 
concerned.’ Quite apart from the comparison with 
his book, this is the gravest charge I have yet seen 
made in print against the Eden Government: not 
merely learning of an intended Israeli attack against 
Egypt and deciding to capitalise on it, but informing 
Israel of British war intentions and inviting her to 
commit a simultaneous act of aggression, in mid- 
September. 

The circumstances are so extraordinary that, with 
respect to Mr. Henriques, I cannot take the story 
seriously. Here is a message, allegedly from HM 
Government to the Premier of a foreign State, of so 
grave an import that it should only be sent by the 
highest diplomatic channels—yet a private citizen is 
chosen spontaneously, during an incidental luncheon, 
to deliver news to Ben-Gurion and suggest a course 
of action to him which would precipitate one of the 
gravest international crises since the Second World 
War. 

Surely Mr. Henriques can see that the story gives 
new ammunition to Sr Anthony Eden's committed 
enemies? The thought that HMG’s diplomatic busi- 
ness might still be conducted in this way is fantastic, 
if true—which it may be: but | should want to see 
corroboration. 

2. Page 45. ‘There-is an enormous weight of evi- 
dence to suggest that, if Israel had any idea in 
advance of the action that Britain and France were 
to take, it was only in vague terms . . . not to be 
relied upon . . . and it did not in any way influence 
Israel's action.’ 

Yet in his article, Mr. Henriques cites, as a basic 
reason for ‘the haste . . . the timing of October 29,’ 
that ‘Israel's excellent Intelligence Service knew all 
about the Franco-British plans, and Ben-Gurion was 
determined to have his victory. over Egypt without 
sharing the credit.’ 

3. Page 63. “There was no co-operation whatsoever 
between the Navies, Armies and Air Forces of Israel 
onthe one hand, and Britain and France on the other.’ 

But now, in.‘scotching’ the factor of French Air 
Force help to Israel, Mr. Henriques.goes so far as 
to say that French fighters were flown out for metro- 
politan air cover, but allegedly remained ‘inactive.’ 
(Guardian and Reuters correspondents, among 
others, reported personally hearing French pilots in 
Tel Aviv describe their sorties during the Sinai 
attack.) 

Mr. Henriques now admits that there was French 
naval bombardment of Rafah—but ‘without autho- 
rity.” He reprimands me for suggesting that he can- 
not tell artillery positions when he sees them; but I 
simply referred to his book, in which he devoted 
several pages to describing Israeli assaults on Rafah 
and did not mention the French cruiser’s shelling 
with or without authority. Yet he apparently even 
estimated the relative number of shells fired. 

As to the French supply-drops into Sinai, Mr. 
Henriques is in effect claiming that French journalists 
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in many French papers (France-Observateur, Le 
Monde, Paris-Presse, to name a few) all fabricated 
their reports of conversations with French officers on 
Cyprus who described the supply-drops . . . water 
containers, jeeps, etc., from October 29 forward. 

About France, too, he writes: ‘Categorically I 
can say that the French did not know what Israel was 
going to do.’ Here Mr. Henriques is not merely going 
against all the evidence but is contradicting Foreign 
Minister Pineau who, to the French Assembly itself, 
said, ‘We knew the intentions of Israel.’ 

Finally, there is the first Israeli war bulletin, about 
which I am ‘ridiculous’ because, Mr. Henriques 
writes, ‘Mitla is only twenty miles from the Canal.’ 
In his book, correctly and giving a very different 
military position, he himself described Mitla as ‘forty 
miles east of Suez’ (p. 85). 

But even this is not the point, That first bulletin 
did not even mention Mitla. It was significant because, 
at 2100 hrs. on October 29, it stated that Israel units 
‘have taken up positions to the west of the Nakhl 
road junction on the approaches to the Suez Canal.’ 
Yet at that time, Israel had precisely one paratroop 
battalion dug in at Mitla, forty Egyptian-held miles 
from the Canal: the main ground force being fully 
sixty miles east of Nakhl, a hundred miles from the 
Canal. As the Ultimatum was issued the next after- 
noon, demanding that Israeli troops ‘withdrew’ ten 
miles ‘from the Canal’ so that the combatants might 
be ‘separated,’ the main ground force had only just 
taken Nakhil. It was not until the early afternoon of 
October 31 that Israeli forces even began advancing 
westward from the Mitla position to the Canal forty 
miles away. By then, the RAF was bombing Egypt. 
Robert Henriques’s own book title tells the whole 
story. 

As to the relative sequence of Egyptian and Israeli 
arms ‘purchases, Robert Henriques, in naming 
December, 1955, for the first Israeli Mystére orders, 
contradicts reports on both sides of the Atlantic 
(Hanson Baldwin, New York Times, and the Military 
Correspondent of The Times) in early October, 1955. 
Even these were late. If and when the relevant 
archives are released, Mr. Henriques will find that 
the first Mystére If orders were placed in November, 
1954—even before the Gaza Raid. It was this raid, 
which took place precisely eleven days after the 
activist Mr. Ben-Gurion came out of thirteen months’ 
retirement and took over the Defence Ministry—plus 
mounting knowledge of Israeli rearmament; plus 
intercepted British intelligence reports that Israel's 
mid-1955 intentions were for war; plus Western de- 
lays, refusals, and conditions on arms supplies— 
which impelled Egypt to take up a Soviet-bloc arms 
offer originally made but not then accepted in April. 
(In June Nasser warned US and British envoys that 
if Egypt could not get Western arms she would have 
to turn to the East.) 

As for John Connell’s letter, I admire his exuber- 
ant polemical gifts, but feel exhaustion at the thought 
of trying seriously to argue on such splendidly splen- 
etic terms. I do of course share his hope that Sir 
Anthony Eden’s memoirs will tell all. But I very 
much doubt if this is legally, diplomatically, or politi- 
cally possible: not if the sort of information required 
is to explain away what we do know—let alone cor- 
roborate Robert Henriques’s mid-September lun- 
cheon.—Y ours faithfully, 


* 


Sir,—Last week you published a ‘etter from Mr. 
Anthony Gibbs in which he suggested that the most 
interesting feature of the Suez affair was the motive 
working in the mind of Anthony Eden. 

It occurs to me that if this observation is valid, 
and it can hardly be otherwise, then there is little 
point in further discussion until the publication of 
Sir Anthony Eden's memoirs, which I understand will 
be appearing in the New Year. 

There has never been a shortage of commentators 
anxious to justify or explain Eden's actions during 
the autumn of 1956, but the one person best quali- 
fied to do so, Sir Anthony himself, has, until now, 
held his peace. 

Indisputably he occupied, with Colonel Nasser, the 
centre of the political stage during those momentous 
days. In the last analysis, therefore, his reputation as 
a statesman stands or falls by the historical judg- 
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ment which the outcome of this formidable con- 
troversy will spawn. Surely he should be allowed 
the courtesy of giving his own account, before that 
judgment is passed.—-Yours faithfully, 

ANTHONY MOTT 
3 Rutland Street, SW7 


* 


Sir,— During the Anglo-French operations at Port 
Said in November, 1956, many innocent civilians lost 
their homes. Owing to the Government ban on cor- 
respondence with Egypt, it was not possible for many 
months to ascertain the extent of the destruction. 
Later it was learned that the attractive Youth Hostel 
at Port Said had been among the casualties and that 
the young people of Egypt. and neighbouring coun- 
tries, had been deprived of this opportunity for 
healthful recreation. 

In the months that have passed since 1956 the 
Egyptian Government has provided £12,000 so that 
a new and better Youth Hostel may replace the 
damaged building. The work is now nearing comple- 
tion, but at least one thousand pounds (£1,000) will 
be required to re-equip the new building and provide 
a beach house, for the Youth Hostellers from many 
lands. 

There are, we believe, many in Britain who, what- 
ever their views on the events that took place in 
November, 1956, would wish to offer some practical 
expression of goodwill towards the young people of 
Egypt. We the undersigned are eager to help in pro- 
viding the furnishings and equipment for the new 
Hostel, and we invite all who wish to join us in 
promoting this work of reconciliation to send their 
gifts to the Treasurer, Friends’ Peace Committee (Port 
Said Fund), Friends House, Euston Road, London, 
NW1.—Yours faithfully, 

BOYD ORR, PHILIP TOYNBEE, KATHLEEN LONSDALE, 
ROBERT Davis (Chairman of Friends’ Peace 
Committee), E. ST. J. CATCHPOLE (Formerly 
President of the International Youth Hostel 
Federation) 


Society of Friends’ Peace Committee, 
Friends House, Euston Road, NWI 


THE BBC’s JUGOSLAY SERVICE 


Sirn,—My anonymous countryman ‘Z. Marn’ has told 
you how people in Jugoslavia feel about the BBC 
transmissions to them. We, who are outside and 
lucky enough to live as free men, share their views. 

Jugoslavy independence cannot be saved by 
Western support of the Communist pyramid of 
power, even if the top men are now Titoist. After 
more than ten years of this policy of support for the 
Tito regime there is still no assurance that one fine 
morning the West may not wake up to find this 
pyramid dominated by men with the Moscow view of 
Communism. Once again, the Soviet Union would 
be effectively on the borders of Greece and Trieste. 
What sense is there in all this? 

Only through the broadening and. decentralisa- 
tion of power (i.e., by the establishment of condi- 
tions in which a Government would have a majority 
of popular support in each of the federal units) can 
one, be sure that our people’s desires to stay inde- 
pendent of Moscow may find proper expression. 
Even so, our numbers would be small, our economy 
undeveloped, our. arms inadequate. We might yet 
succumb to the wolves but at least we would not be 
thrown to them by friends. 

Jugoslavia may not be as important as we think, 
but her entry into the circle of democratic States 
without provoking any wars would none ‘the less 
make a pleasant change these days. 

How can we who are free to speak ever hope to 
persuade the West of the shortsightedness of its 
policy? Only by showing beyond any doubt that the 
views of your correspondent are shared by the vast 
majority of our countrymen. Our own protests and 
lamentations have certainly not been enough. 

Nobody in Jugoslavia except the Communists in 
power can speak or write on these matters. If the 
BBC were to allow the democratic opposition to 
Tito to speak, proof would soon be forthcoming 
that such ideas were popular all over Jugoslavia. 
At the same time, we would not find it difficult to 
show to Britain and the West who were their true 
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friends in our lands. Surely it is not asking too 
much to give democrats an occasional opportunity 
to have their say.— Yours faithfully, 

VANE IVANOVIC 


INDETERMINATE SENTENCES 

Sir,—In his article on ‘Indeterminate Sentences’ in 
your issue of November 6, Christopher Hollis stated 
that the obvious answer when an offender ‘has been 
guilty of some freak action, quite out of tune with his 
general character, and is never likely to do such a 
thing again, is probation. 

May I disagree with this view most emphatically? 
Probation is, in its essence, remedial, and is designed 
to» afford long-term treatment for those, who, for a 
variety of reasons, may well offend again if left to 
their own devices, but who are nevertheless thought 
to be capable of responding to the ‘advice, assistance 
and friendship’ of the probation officer. 

To place on probation the type of offender Mr. 
Hollis has described would be to waste the valuable 
time of the already overburdened probation officer, 
and it would seem to be infinitely more appropriate 
to deal with the case by way of conditional discharge 
or fine.—Yours faithfully, 

J. D. BENWELL 
‘Godders, Botley, Hants 


THE OFF-WHITE HIGHLANDS 


Sirn,—In your issue of October 30 you printed an 
article by T. R. M. Creighton entitled ‘The Off-White 
Highlands.’ I should be grateful if you would allow 
me space in your columns for the following comment. 

Mr. Creighton states in his first paragraph ‘Right- 
wing Europeans of Group Captain Brigg’s United 
Party (and this means most of the farmers) condemn 
it utterly’: ‘it? being the Kenya Government's Ses- 
sional Paper on the White Highlands. This may be 
true so far as the United Party is concerned, though 
some of their statements are strangely at variance one 
from another. I challenge, however, the words in 
brackets that ‘this means most of the farmers.’ The 
general opinion in Kenya amongst the Europeans, 
and this does mean most of the farmers, is that land 
is a national and not a racial asset—that it should be 
controlled by economic factors as opposed to purely 
political ones. 

During the time that Kenya was growing, as in- 
deed it still is, it was necessary to protect the immi- 
grant British landowner in order to encourage him to 
enter a country of many diverse and warring tribes, 
to destroy slavery and to give some return to the 
British taxpayer for the cost of administering the 
territory and advancing its indigenous peoples. No 
one can deny that the early and present-day settlers 
have magnificently carried out, and are carrying out, 
that. task or that the British Government’s policy of 
protection of tribal interests and barriers to the 
present day has been eminently sound and proven by 
results. The Europeans, when they came to Kenya at 
the invitation of the British Government, did not 
seize the most fertile lands, but were permitted to 
take up land in a vacuumatic area, fought over and 
across by the various warring tribes and not per- 
manently occupied by any of them. 

These European-occupied lands were used as a 
buffer state to restore some form of stability and to 
give some form of economic return rather than more 
repressive measures which could have been under- 
taken, but which would have proved more costly to 
the British taxpayer, and even in those days have 
been alien to his sense of fair play. The Masai con- 
trolled the bulk of this area by virtue of their warlike 
ability. The population of this area then was almost 
nothing compared with what it has become today 
under the peaceful occupation of the European 
farmers. The advance and productive capacity, not 
only agriculturally but humanistically also, of the 
native areas around them has proceeded in direct 
ratio to these European successes. They have pro- 
vided not- only the cash and the know-how, but a 
living example of what could be done with a country 
that up to their advent was virtually unknown—and 
completely, in a world sense, unproductive. 

Those same European farmers are now in their 
second and third generations, farming land on lease 
from the British Government. They consider them- 
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selves as Kenyans loyal to the Queen. They consider 
they have a right by achievement to be citizens of 
their country. They still defend British justice: they 
are a virile and important force which no British 
Government could, or has ever said it would, ignore, 
They recognise the state of advance which their 
country has reached—none better—they recognise 
the forces abroad both in Africa totally and in the 
world. They have taken their full share in fighting 
against dictators and trade recessions in their short 
life of some sixty years. They recognise—none better 
—the speed with which the uncared-for soil of Africa 
can return to sterile vegetation. 





It is these Europeans who have the vision to ‘lay 
hands on the Whiteness of the White Highlands’ 
They who have the vision to support the principle of 
the Government’s White Paper on land usage as a 
country’s asset. They who have the faith to encour- 
age the advancing of their fellow Africans. They 
who have the temerity to criticise in constructive 
fashion the steps their Government proposes to take 
to implement the principles which they support, 
Again they who have the vision to recognise that 
some of those steps would bring to nothing those 
very principles. 

It is untrue for Mr. Creighton to say that these 
proposals envisage no land reform, no change in 
land tenure. They do; but it is in how these are 
brought about that the present landowners wish to 
have a say. It cannot be too strongly stressed that the 
European area is not the only area under question; 
there are large tracts of African tribal areas which 
are just as subject to this criticism. There are large 
tracts of land in Kenya in both the European and 
African areas totally unsuited to peasant farming of 
any sort. What is not needed is ‘thousands more 
African holdings of four or five acres’ in extent. 
Nor for the matter of that thousands more European 
farmers. What is needed, is to remove the political 
issues in regard to land (not to remove some and 
substitute others); to educate the mass of our citizens 
in regard to its usage in economic fashion. To con- 
solidate and not to fragment. To advance and not to 
retard. More land is not the answer. Better use of 
land is; to that end it is not true to say that ‘all that 
is asked of White Kenya farmers is that they should 
conceive of the possibility of having a black or brown 
neighbour on the next farm instead of a White one.’ 
We have long passed that stage.—Yours faithfully, 

DAVID COLE 
Naro Moru, Kenya 


* 


Sir,—It must be comforting to Mr. F. S. Joelson to be 
so certain of Kenyatta’s role in the Mau Mau uprising. 
Anyone who has read Montagu Slater’s book The 
Trial of Jomo Kenyatta and followed the recent trial 
of Rawson Macharia, with its disclosures of substan- 
tial payments from public funds to key witnesses 
against Kenyatta, is likely to feel less certain. Careful 
study of the available evidence has failed to convince 
me of Kenyatta’s guilt. I appeal to any of your readers 
similarly unconvinced to write to me with a view to 
organising a petition for Kenyatta’s release. Although 
he has served five years of his sentence, he is still 
restricted to a remote area in the Northern province 
of Kenya. Most Africans I know are convinced of 
Kenyatta’s innocence, and to free him would evoke 
a greater response than the ending of the Emergency, 
welcome though this is, 

Incidentally, I am glad Mr. Joelson now considers it 
proper ‘to criticise proposals or actions with which 
one disagrees, but not to misrepresent the plain facts.’ 
I wish this had been his editorial policy when he pur- 


‘ ported to reprint, with hostile comment, in East Africa 


and Rhodesia, a \etter on Tanganyika which | wrote 
to The Times. Remarking that it was a pity The Times 
had seen fit to give such strange views as mine world 
wide publicity, Mr. Joelson reproduced my letter 
with subtle editing which altered the sense; he als0 
refused to publish my letter drawing attention to the 
discrepancy. : 

One did not expect these tactics from the editor of 
a journal which has been termed the East Africa 
Liberal’s Bible. But East African ‘liberals,’ like Mt 
Joelson, are full of illiberal surprises. 
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is for I.C.A. 


Compression is very high nowadays 

Over the last few years, designers have been stepping-up the compression of car 
engines, especially in the new British family cars. The modern high-compression 
engine can squeeze more power out of less petrol to give the sort of performance 
family motorists used to dream of having. 


Octane is very high 

One of the things about a high-octane petrol is its ability to withstand compression. 
A low-octane petrol fed to a high-compression engine is likely to ignite in the com- 
bustion chamber before it should. In fact, modern engine development would not 
be possible without high-octane petrol. 


So I.C.A. is very important nowadays 

Super Shell, the most advanced of all the high-octane petrols, contains an addi- 
tive to ensure that the new high-compression engines make the best possible use 
of high octane. This Ignition Control Additive fireproofs the carbon deposits 
that all petrols leave in an engine and prevents pre-ignition, which wastes power, 
and therefore money, and can, in fact, do serious harm to your engine, particularly 
to gaskets and pistons. I.C.A. also insulates the engine deposits that can so easily 
make a short circuit in your spark plugs and cause your engine to misfire. I.C.A, 
costs you nothing and does so much. And you’ll find it only in Shell Petrols. 
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In closing may | thank you for all the articles by 
T. R. M. Creighton, whose clarity and farsightedness 
on the Central African issue have immensely en- 
hanced your reputation amongst Africans.—Yours 
faithfully, 


G. M. LAIT 
St. Margaret's House, Queen Street, Southwell, Notts 
* 
Sm,—T. R. M. Creighton deserves our thanks for 


his examination of the position about the White 
Highlands of Kenya. Two points, however, seem to 
me to need further attention. 

There is first the Kenya Government's attempt 
to appease the settlers by promising to put the native 
reserves on the same footing as the Highlands. This 
Mr. Creighton omitted to examine. There is cer- 
tainly a case for bringing down all racial barriers, 
and | am personally convinced that that is the ulti- 
mate goal of most of the African leaders in Kenya. 
But for the moment it is surely dangerous to lay 
open the weaker sections of the people of the country 
to economic competition with those who have en- 
joyed financial and economic advantages for so long. 
The white farmers can be trusted to look after their 
legitimate interests and to resist any attempt on the 
part of, say, the Asians to buy them out wholesale. 
But the subsistence level at which the Africans have, 
until very recently, been allowed to remain has not 
been conducive to the same economic maturity. For 
the time being protection is, therefore, still necessary. 

There is, however, a barrier in the African 
reserves that needs to be more effectively broken— 
not the racial, but the tribal barrier. This is, of course, 
jaxer than the former, but in the long run it is even 
more undesirable. I feel that greater encouragement 
to tribal mixing in the reserves will go some way 
towards mitigating this potential divisive element in 
the country. 

Another thing that Mr. Creighton might have 
examined more thoroughly is the European com- 
plaint that opening up the Highlands to other races 
constituted a betrayal of solemn pledges made about 
its inviolability. The moral problem raised here 
seems to be whether promises which give rise to 
injustice should be upheld, One might feel a some- 
what grudging sympathy for the white settlers for 
having been led to expect eternal sacrosanctity for 
the Highlands. The fact nevertheless remains that 
Winston Churchill, among others, had no more right 
to give such a pledge to the settlers than had, say, 
Joseph Chamberlain or Sir Donald Stewart to offer 
a piece of Kenya to the Zionist movement. (There 
is, incidentally, food for thowght in the fact that 
Afro-Jewish relations today have reason to be glad 
that the offer was not accepted.) This business of 
arguing, as the settlers continue to do, that because 
some land in Africa was ‘unoccupied’ it was up to 
a British Minister in London to give it away to 
whomever he willed has surely gone on Jong enough. 
It is the result of a confused if convenient tendency 
to bring European concepts of land-holding to bear 
on an entirely different continent. In any case, even 
if the Highlands then belonged to nobody, that is 
no reason why im'a Jand-hungry country they should 
today belong to some exclusive few. Whatever 
promises successive British governments might have 
~— about that exclusiveness, there is greater justice 

breaking than in keeping them now.—Yours faith- 
fully, we 


ALI AL’AMIN MAZRUI 
President 
African Students’ Association (Manchester) 
elo The University Union, Manchester, 13 


* 


Sm,—it was no mean job for His Excellency the new 
Governor of Kenya to announce his intention to call 
off the seven-year-old state of emergency and to 
express the feeling that Kenyans of all races shall 
now forget the past and look to the future with hope. 

Doubtless the Kenyans are indebted to Sir Patrick 
for this bold decision and any other pronouncements 


Legislative Council on Tuesday, November 10. 
However, I am positive that no sane African in this 
country would like to associate himself with His 
tnfortunate decision to continue hold- 
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ing Jomo Kenyatta and other African leaders in 
solitary restriction. It must be acknowledged that 
Kenyatta is regarded as the symbol of African 
nationalism—the father of any future African nation. 
And therefore there is no force On earth capable of 
keeping his name out of the African struggle for 
national self-determination. 

Embodied in Sir Patrick’s speech was the announce- 
ment regarding those who have been invited to take 
part in the forthcoming Constitutional Conference 
which opens at Lancaster House next January. The 
country is dismayed to find that the Specially Elected 
Members (like their electors, namely the whole Legis- 
lative Council short of African Elected Members 
sitting as an Electoral College) have been invited to 
attend the conference. Who are these gentlemen repre- 
senting at the talks if their electors will be there? 

Kenya is primarily an African State whether this 
is, has been, will be declared by the present adminis- 
trators or not. And the land is the birthright of the 
Africans, every inch of it. Time is getting out of 
joint: we had better watch and pray.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

M. D. ODINGA 
P.O. Box 17044, Nairobi 


PUBLIC OPINION POLLS 

Sir,—It is sad, and shocking, that the editor of a 
national and respected journal, the Spectator, should 
evince less knowledge of statistics than a sixth-former 
who has studied statistics for one term. Our sixth- 
former would tell Mr. Inglis that to compare percen- 
tages you must ensure that they refer to the same 
base. Mr. Inglis’s percentages did not. 

I did not give the elementary explanation of what 
was wrong, especially since by just glancing at our 
release, ‘Facts and Figures,’ which has been in his 
possession for some time, Mr. Inglis would have found 
the true percentages, for the purposes he had in mind. 

What Mr. Inglis has said about the polls has been 
irrelevant or incorrect in each particular. What I have 
said has been correct and, personally, I have no more 
to say.—Yours faithfully, 

HENRY DURANT 
Social Surveys (Gallup Poll) Ltd., 

211 Regent Street, W1 

[Brian Inglis writes: ‘I will be glad to learn statistics 
if Dr. Durant will learn manners. They are not my 
percentages: they are the percentages given by the 
public opinion polls themselves, taken from the news- 
papers. 

‘At the risk of tedium, let me repeat my original 
question to Dr. Durant. If the National Opinion Poll 
in the Daily Mail showed a 3.6 gap between Con- 
servatives and Labour on polling day, and the Gallup 
Poll in the News Chronicle showed a-gap of 1.5, how 
can both results be claimed as accurate forecasts (the 
Mail's term, not.mine) when the actual gap (according 
to the Mail in an article headed “Amazing Accuracy 
of Mail Polls”) was 5.4 per cent.? 

*“The purposes I had in mind” were simply to clear 
up this discrepancy: and if Dr. Durant now argues 
that the percentages did not refer to the same base, 
may I suggest that he explains this to the readers of 
the Mail?’] 


SOUTH AFRICAN PROTEST 


Sin,—The Defence and Aid Fund established by 
Christian Action has played a magnificent part in the 
task of relieving the hardship inflicted upon a grow- 
ing number of people by acts of the present Govern- 
ment in South Africa. 

The Treason Trials drag on interminably. We are 
glad to report that we in this country have raised 
approximately half of the £100,000 that has so far 
been spent on the defence and maintenance of the 
accused, But we do not know what we would have 
done without the most generous support of men and 
women in Britain. 

Unhappily, indications are that the need for that 
support will grow, not diminish, as time goes on. 

We seem in South Africa to be living through a 
period in which our rulers tend more and more to 
regard opposition to apartheid as treasonable. More 
and more people are being charged with offences of 
an anti-apartheid nature; they are being charged more 
hastily, and punished more heavily. The need for 
adequate legal defence will, therefore, be even greater 
in the future than it is today. Swift administrative 
action against } men-and women (invariably of 
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a kind which denies those affected any recourse what- 
soever to a Court of Law), leaving families without 
means and children without care, is being resorted 
to more frequently. 

Your readers may know, for example, that African 
women are now compelled to carry passes, euphem- 
istically termed ‘reference books.’ Many South Afri- 
cans fear that African women will now be liable to 
an evil which has for so long afflicted African men, 
namely, to be stopped in the streets, and to be hauled 
off to police stations, sometimes to be absent for 
many days. This is bad enough for men, but it is much 
more to be feared for wives and mothers. It is ex- 
pected that many women will be involved in such 
offences, and im demonstrations against the law. 

The operation of the apartheid laws creates almost 
daily new demands for the relief and rehabilitation of 
its growing number of victims; demands that cannot, 
in the name of ordinary humanity, be denied. 

For these reasons we call upon your readers to 
support the Defence and Aid Fund so that it may 
continue, in the future, to enlist the aid of British 
generosity for one of the most deserving causes to be 
found in the Western world today.— Yours faithfully, 

JOOST CAPETOWN, AMBROSE JOHANNESBURG, 
A. J. LUTULI, G. M. NAIKER, ALAN PATON, 
LESLIE RUBIN 


c/o Christian Action, 2 Amen Court, EC4. 
* 


Sir,—Y our readers may be interested to know that at 
a General Meeting of this Students’ Union on 
November 2, the following motion was passed: 
‘That this House calls upon the Union Committee 
to respond to the request for the boycott of South 
African goods proscribed by the African National 
Congress by taking the necessary steps for their 
exclusion from the Union- Shop, Snack’ Bar and 
Refectory. —Yours faithfully, 
Students’ Union, University College 
of North Staffordshire, Keele, Stafjs 


BRIAN HODGSON 
COLIN THOMAS 


LEAFLET WAR 

Sir,—The issue of the Spectator for October 30 gave 
me more than customary pleasure on account of 
your interest in the subject of aerial propaganda 
warfare (p. 576: ‘Leaflet War’), for this has been a 
speciality of mine for some time. 

You wondered whether there are no other collec- 
tions of propaganda leaflets in existence. You may 
be interested to know that there are, and that such 
is the interest in this type of material that the collec- 
tors have collected themselves into an international 
society (The Psywar Society) the better to study the 
subject in all its facets. I had the pleasure of meeting 
Mr. Auckland recently at the first international 
meeting of this Society in Cologne. 

Not only is there a specialist Society, but there is 
also a specialist handbook: Aerial Propaganda 
Leaflets, which has been compiled more with the 
interests of collectors in mind than as a textbook for 
the academic historian (who is, in fact, already 
catered for by.titles the quantity of which is rather 
astounding).— Y ours faithfully, 

JOHN C. W. FIELD 
Francis J. Field Lid., Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire 


THE ESTABLISHMENT 

Sir,—I suppose your correspondents have already 
established the origins and earliest usages of the term 
‘Establishment,’ but perhaps your readers would still 
be interested in the passage by Dr. Charles Burney on 
some aspects of eighteenth-century cultural contro- 
versy. Writing about Berlin after his ‘Musical Tour’ of 
1770, he observes: 

There are, however, schisms in this city as else- 
where; but heretics are obliged to keep their 
opinions to themselves while those of the estab- 
lishment may speak out. .. . 

Your readers will find this in the recent edition by 
Percy Scholes of Dr. Burney’s Musical Tours in 
Europe (Vol. Il, p. 207). It is curious that Berlin 
should be connected with this remark because the 
nearest analogous contemporary term for the ‘Estab- 
lishment’ is, | think, the German use of the word 
System, as in Weimare Systemzeit —Yours faithfully, 

MELVIN J. LASKY 
Encounter, 25 Haymarket, SW 1 
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Marking Time 


By ALAN BRIEN 


A Glimpse of the Sea. (Lyric, 
Hammersmith.) 
Sometimes I think that the 
theatre is the most unlikely and 
unnatural medium of communi- 
cation ever devised by man. The 
word ‘realistic’ can only be used 
metaphorically to describe the 
events which occur, the language which is uttered, 
and the objects which are displayed up there on 
those groaning boards. Take those sets—lights 
which only turn on when someone leans for two 
minutes on the switch, windows with no glass, 
sunlight which pours in from two opposing angles, 
telephones which give two short rings in American 
plays and one long ring in British plays and which 
tend to stop five seconds before they are picked 
up, peaches which masquerade as eggs and 
bananas which double as chicken, ghastly brown 
soup which is reluctantly sipped in thimblefuls by 
men claiming to be dipsomaniacs, rooms without 
ceilings which yet support candelabra, papier- 
maché trees, plastic grass hillocks, celluloid babies, 
cardboard books, canvas granite battlements, 
armour which bounces, tiny pistols which explode 
with the noise of a space-rocket and fill the front 
rows with blue fog, and walls which shake at the 
reverberation of a raised eyebrow. The events 
which occur in this graveyard of improbable props 
are well-known. for their incredibility—colonels 
change sex, deckboys.are killed by boiling water 
for the cocoa, Norwegian messiahs are obliterated 
by giant snowballs, Moorish generals are bam- 
boozled into believing that their wives are 
nymphomaniacs—and the characters concerned 
speak words of either monumental vapidity while 
they are being exhibited as great and witty men or 
of concentrated poetry when they are being re- 
vealed as illiterate murderers. The whole thing 
would not convince a child of seven—treal people 
just do not make their best remarks in moments 
of anger or collapse, nor do they manage to leave 
the company astounded and admiring and silent 
for the five minutes it takes to collect their 
umbrellas after a brilliant epigram. They do not 
Wear grease-paint wrinkles on a downy young 
cheek, nor do old dears appear stripped to the 
navel in diamond-dripping young deb frocks. 
Yet we accept this traditional subterfuge in the 
good plays and endeavour to overlook it in the 
bad ones. The theatre works best when the dramas 
are confident, precise, accurate, courageous, intel- 
ligent, passionate, and original. No work of art 
was threatened by the non-suspension of disbelief. 
It is insulated by its emotional coherence, by its 
intellectual perception, by its muscular energetic 
language, by the animal warmth and living body 
odour of the actors, by the personal painter’s 
vision of its designer, and by the showmanship 
and generalship of its director. This may be a lot 
to ask of an entertainer, but, after all, those 
mummers up there with their false faces, and 
unworn clothes, and uninhabitable rooms, and 
imaginary dilemmas, and over-heated conversa- 
tions, are asking much more from us—they are 
asking us to react to make-believe as if it were 





truth. Far more often than we have any right to 
expect, they succeed. 

Television should be far more realistic. In a 
way it is. The actors are not trapped ina single 
three-sided set, separated from the audience by 
a frieze of nodding heads, condemned to outsize 
gestures and bellowed confidences: The TV 
camera can leap from indoors to outdoors. It can 
cut from one parallel situation to another at the 
snap of a button. It can nuzzle into close-ups 
where a wink on the small screen is as good as an 
epileptic fit on a large stage. But, oddly enough, 
its ranging, craning, eye-on-a-stalk freedom 
imposes its own irksome restrictions. Television 
drama is confined within a kind of Benthamite 
panopticon—the camera begins at the hub with 
the situation and follows the characters individ- 
ually up the radiating culs-de-sac by which they 
try to escape. Plot hardly exists. Narrative is ham- 
strung. Dialogue is endlessly repetitive. Just as 
men in dark glasses grow deaf so men who watch 
grey boxes can only hear one point at a time. TV 
is the natural device for cutting slices of life. The 
theatre shows slice after slice of life and can trace 
the development of the sausage from end to end. 

This analysis is not entirely irrelevant. Willis 
Hall's two one-act plays were originally written for 
television and the theatre projects their flaws on 
a large canvas. Mr. Hall is first of all an observer 
—he carries his notebook everywhere and keeps 
his pencils ever sharp. He is what they call in 
journalism a colour man—he jots down prices, 
remembers clothes, reproduces accents, remem- 
bers ancedotes, notices class distinctions, sorts 
through irrelevant details for the cast-off, throw- 
away item which clinches the portrait. He is also 
a long-apprenticed craftsman who instinctively 
arranges his jottings in the most dramatic pattern. 
But Mr. Hall has not yet-completely bridged the 
gap between reporter and commentator. He is 
trying to run before he can talk—he has mastered, 
too well almost, the craft of communication while 
he is still fumbling for ideas to communicate. Both 
these plays start with interesting situations. Both 
illuminate the characters in these situations. 
Neither moves on to the next situation and then 
the next. They were excellent drama within the 
limits of television. On the stage, they appear like 
a series of brilliant newspaper articles which have 
been printed and bound together as a novel. 

If this were their only weakness, the two plays 
would still hold their audience all of the time as 
they do most of the time. But Mr. Hall, it seems 
to me, has tried to fill in the unknown territory 
between fact and fiction with an unconvincing 
amalgam of the two. In the first play, Last Day 
in Dreamland, he presents a group of fun arcade 
workers, half spivs and half serfs, who day-dream 
continually of another life beyond the pin-ball 
machines and the rifle galleries. This is a literary 
convention rather than a literal observation. It 
is shadow-show lit by glowing memories of Ten- 
nessee Williams and Chekhov, where the puppets 
are ten times more real than the attitudes they 
embody. 

The second play is irritatingly and unsatisfac- 
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torily dovetailed into connection with the first. But 
it is a different kind of play—reminiscent more of 
Maupassant or de Musset. Husband, mistress and 
wife meet in a seaside boarding house (against a 
far too baronial setting by the usually brilliant 
and Kodak-eyed designer Sean Kenny) with all 
the obvious roles swapped round. The husband is 
pompous and masochistic, the mistress is domestic 
and conventional, the wife is witty and provoca- 
tive. The triangle-dance is performed with many 
an ingenious step and lively pirouette but some- 
how it all comes over as too self-consciously smart 
and knowing and over-rehearsed. Jill Bennett, as 
the wife, has far too many telly-type lines aimed 
at the careless home listener in his armchair—she 
is always saying, ‘] got up this morning like any 
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other morning. The day began like any other day,’ 
or :‘I've been married for—what—seven years. 
For seven years I've been married, or ‘It’s the 
stinking truth—its the truth and it stinks.’ This 
slows the pace down until the gaps yawn, but 
nothing ever comes in between to fill them. She is 
too coy and dotty and mad and funny in the 
fashion of the stage ingénue. The dialogue is full 
of references to the supposed conventional way 
‘these things happen,’ but Mr. Hall’s un-conven- 
tional way does not in fact tell us anything new 
about the situation. A Glimpse of the Sea makes 
a pleasant evening. But it is simply marking time 
for a dramatist who went over the top with such 
ferocity and determination in The Long and the 
Short and the Tall. 


Terrifying Old Man 


By 


THE reappearance of some of 
Toscanini’s old Victor record- 
ings is a timely reminder of 
values that are increasingly in 
danger of being trampled 
underfoot in the modern 
Gadarene stampede into deeper 
abysses of resounding perfec- 
tion. As recordings, they may not command the 
velvety tone, sumptuous presence and richly 
defined detail of the best of modern hi-fi, and 
they may have come too early to enjoy the bless- 
ings of stereo; but as interpretations they are 
alive to an extent and in a way that some of the 
carefully engineered prefabrications which pass 
for interpretation today are quite unable to com- 
prehend. I remember that a couple of years ago, 
when the Karajan version of Falstaff appeared, 
one critic was rash enough, in the first flush of hi-fi 
fever, to claim that it reduced Toscanini’s to the 
status of a museum piece. In fact the Toscanini 
version, coming out again on the RCA label after 
a lamentable absence from the catalogue, shows 
up the other ashe hygienic, homogenised piece 
of mechanical sham that it is. In the one there is 
merely a beautiful uniformity of pulse and mood; 
in the other a unity of which the first seems 
wholly unaware is achieved out of an incredible 
fecundity of dramatic detail—‘the music,’ as 
Bruno Walter has said of Mozart, ‘changes all the 
time.’ It is significant that Karajan is finest in 
that part of the work where the music is most 
impersonal, least dramatic and most free of ten- 
sion, humour and movement—the magical point 
of repose in the third Act beginning with 
Nanetta’s ‘Ninfe, elfi, silfi.’ 

But if he were five times as good as he is, he 
would still be up against unbeatable competition. 








DAVID CAIRNS 


Falstaff was Toscanini’s passion. While he was 
still in his thirties his phenomenal grasp of the 
work drew from the aged Verdi, after one par- 
ticularly fine performance, the famous three-word 
postcard: ‘Grazie, Grazie, Grazie.’ Throughout 
his life as a conductor Toscanini was always look- 
ing for someone in each generation to mould into 
something like an ideal buon corpo di Sir John. 
Stabile’s renowned characterisation was shaped 
and inspired by months of study under Tos- 
canini’s personal tuition; Valdengo’s, on these 
records, was another. The legend, cherished by 
apologists of the star system, of Toscanini’s im- 
patience with singers is at any rate partly dis- 
proved by what he made of Valdengo, in Falstaff 
and in QOfello; the seedy, self-satisfied Don 
Giovanni of the 1955 Glyndebourne production is 
unrecognisable in the formidable Iago which 
he recorded under Toscanini eight years earlier, 
in 1947. And Stich-Randall’s truly ravishing 
Nanetta need only be compared with the man- 
nered twittering of her present style for one to 
realise how beneficial a disciplinarian the maestro 
could be, even for his singers. Toscanini was 
impatient, through experience, of their vanities 
and ineptitudes; but I suspect that it was their 
natural awe of the terrifying old man, rather 
than his alleged tendency to drive them without 
quarter, that often made them ‘vocalise’ less well 
than under conductors who allowed them more 
rope. But in Falstaff the singers, for once, are well 
up with him and in full cry. Apart from a vul- 
garly lachrymose Fenton it is a cast splendidly of 
one mind, infected with the fire and delight of 
this unquenchable music. 

If the Toscanini Ofello is less magnificent, it is 
only so in the nature of things, because of the 
enormous demands the music makes on the techni- 
cal and imaginative powers of its singers. Val- 
dengo is, as I have said, a being transformed; and 
though for the Otello of Vinay, a baritone with 
vaulting ambitions to become a heroic tenor, the 
writing was already on the wall even in 1947, 
he manages pretty well with the aid of a micro- 
phone and a certain innate nobility of style. On 
the other hand Herva Nelli, whose superb Alice 
makes Madame Schwarzkopf's on the Karajan 
records sound so contrived, is a mediocre Des- 
demona. But the impact of the performance as a 
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whole is staggering and wonderfully revealing. | 
defy anyone to keep still during the Storm or the 
Brindisi in Act I; in Mr. Sackville-West’s phrase 
(surely much more applicable to this than, as he 
applies it, to the climax of the development in the 
first movement of Toscanini’s ferocious perform- 
ance of the Ninth Symphony), ‘the listener feels 
compelled to leave his chair and pace the room 
in uncontrollable agitation.’ 

Both Otello and Falstaff (especially Falstaff) 
receive vivid, well defined recordings which more 
than make up in brightness and attack what they 
lack in warmth and richness of tone. Another 
good RCA reissue is Toscanini conducts Verdi, 
two records made up of the fourth Act of Rigo- 
letto, various overtures and choruses and an excit- 
ing rarity, the ballet numbers composed for the 
1894 Paris production of Otello—the last music 
Verdi wrote for the stage. Immensely powerful 
and intense performances. Other Toscanini 
records that have reappeared in the last year in- 
clude the Brahms symphonies on four discs, and 
one of six Rossini overtures (all RCA). Many of 
these performances are discussed with loving de- 
tail and insight in Spike Hughes’s book The 
Toscanini Legacy (Putnam, 30s.)—if only Mr. 
Hughes did not sometimes feel it necessary, in 
a spirit of jealous exclusiveness worthy of an 
Old Testament prophet, to exalt his god by cast- 
ing down the harmless altars of his rivals; the 
‘notorious Furtwangler pianissimo’ comes in for 
a certain amount of rather feeble-minded abuse. 
Great conductors may despise each other’s guts; 
critics have other battles to fight than a futile 
vendetta between two different sides of the truth. 

Briefly, some other records that I recommend: 
Stravinsky's Symphonies for Wind Instruments, 
coupled with Hindemith’s Symphony for Mili- 
tary Band and Schénberg’s Theme and Variations 
for Wind Band, in brilliant performances by the 
Eastman Wind Ensemble (Mercury); Bartok’s 
Music for Strings, Percussion and Celeste and 
Deux Pottraits, by the Berlin Radio Orchestra 
under Ferenc Fricsay (DGM); Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli, Vol. I, a delightful record of a tenor with 
a voice of golden fire and a style to match (Cam- 
den); a Supraphon disc of the two Smetana 
quartets; and Charles Mackerras’s intoxicating 
performance of Handel’s Fireworks Music (with 
the original instrumentation and Brock’s bangers 
ad lib.) and the Concerto a Due Cori, which have 
all the bounce and vigour that I miss in Anthony 
Lewis's somewhat epicene Oiseau-Lyre disc of 
Music from Handel. 
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LUSTY INDEPENDENCE 


The Standard-Triumph story is one of the most exciting in British industry today. 

It’s the story of young leaders, of new ideas; of enterprise and ambition. 

It’s the story of lusty independence in an age of great combines and mergers. 

Acclaimed as “‘Britain’s most exciting new car for years”, 

the revolutionary Triumph Herald has rocked the Press and Public. 

More big ideas are brewing under the roofs of the Standard-Triumph organization. 

To the world-famous reputation for craftsmanship and reliability and 

the vigorous young blood of the Standard-Triumph group is now added new and vital capital. 


The opportunities are immense. Standard-Triumph have just the team to make the most of them, 
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In The Round 


By SIMON 


THERE are artists who are great 
whatever the weather, and 
there are artists who are impor- 
tant because they had the good 
fortune to fulfil a special func- 
tion at a special moment. At 
the Tate the Arts Council are 
= showing a survey of the sculp- 
ture of M. Jacques Lipchitz, and while it is pos- 
sible that he falls into neither category, he de- 
serves attention by virtue of his early cubist 
innovations. There seem to me to be three things 
which can fairly be said against these bronzes, 
without for a moment denying the valuable ser- 
vice the Arts Council has done us by collecting 
them. Firstly, cubism was entirely a painters’ 
revolution; it was concerned with increasing the 
existing painterly means of transferring depth and 
volume on to a canvas, or into two dimensions. 
Sculpture, by definition, has no part to play in 
such a search; or rather, it has little to gain from 
the results of such researches, having, of its 
nature, all the means to achieving depth and 
volume ready to hand. Lipchitz accepted too 
literally the surface conventions of cubism, so 
that many of his works from around the end of 
the First World War resemble too closely cubist 
pictures. in relief (there are some actual reliefs 
at the Tate, but I am talking about the figures), 
a different cubist picture for each side of a large 
sculpture; and one cannot avoid the feeling, 
especially when confronted with his later ebul- 
lience, that the severity of this period was basic- 
ally pastiche. This suggests a second criticism, 
concerning the nature of sculpture. It is platitu- 
dinous that a picture must be all-of-a-piece in its 
two dimensions, that the fundamental fact about 
a painting, all questions of pigment and style 
apart, is that it is flat. The fundamental truism 
about a sculpture, be it carved or modelled (and 
Lipchitz is a modeller), is that around it there are, 
and this is an incontrovertible fact, 360 degrees. 
The force and the vitality of a piece of sculpture 
lie at its heart; they are expressed in the outer 
surface, but the impetus comes from within, and 
the surface, however much pierced and irregular, 
merely clothes, in these fundamental terms, the 
basic, inner shape, direction, and intention. If 
this is true, then Lipchitz is no real sculptor. The 
third thing I would like to note is the enormous 
accomplishment of these: pieces. For it seems to 
me that this very ability and ingenuity serve only 
to show more clearly the lack of real sculpture, of 
real feeling for that old battle-cry the ‘round, 
in each and every one of the objects on view. 

It is in his age that Lipchitz is vitally interest- 
ing. His inventiveness led him away, to his great 
credit, from the forms of Picasso, Gris, and his 
friends of the School of Paris, and by the late 
Twenties his work was already assuming the 
forms it was to wear, and to continue develop- 
ing, in the Fifties. Melodrama and Jewish hysteria 
inform symbols as diverse as a mother and child 
or variations on a Jewish candlestick. His 
courage and his energy are never in doubt; his 
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sincerity and his technical accomplishment are 
at the Tate for all to see. But these later works 
have, I think, two lessons for us. One, that cubism 
was never enough for sculpture to change it or 
develop it; second, that while vulgarity often 
produces splendid results, there is a vulgarity, 
however honest and alive, that can only damage 
and coarsen. I may be wrong, but I find in these 
later bronzes an innate vulgarity which cancels 
the invention, the vivacity, the honesty, the sheer 
ability of the sculptor. It stems not so much from 
him, as he may be discovered through his work, 
as from the impression his works provide—even 
impressively. massed as at the Tate—of being, 
individually, not sculpture, but lumpish shams, 
not real sculpture that is, but imitative or propa- 
gandist works, expressed in bronze because 
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sculptural conventions were those most readily 
available. 

Mr. Louis le Brocquy, whose new pictures are 
now at Gimpel Fils, hasn’t much time either for 
the elementary requirements of his art. A chaste, 
a desert, a frozen expanse has at its centre a thin 
skeletal, or a vaguely suggested rather more sub- 
Stantial figure. The figure in its narrow vertical 
can be disquieting, but when one sees the 
economy and ability with which Mr. le Brocquy 
handles his theme, one cannot but wish that this 
most professional of Irishmen would apply his 
extraordinary feeling for contrasting texture to 
occasional ventures into a world nearer home, 
Which is to say that these paintings can sometimes 
be dull. . 

At Tooth’s, among many lovely things, may 
be seen a large Odilon Redon pastel from one of 
the artist's happier days, brush beautifully 
worked, and, one might add, a real addition to 
any gallery which buys it. At the Walker Galleries, 
among four talented women painters, Miss 
Angela Conner shows abilities as a colourist and 
adaptability to particular scenes which are 
admirable and really enjoyable. 


Pathetic Fallacy 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 





Cinema 

iO : § The Savage Eye. (Curzon.) — 
° ; 2) 5 Power Among Men.— 
7 A e Babette Goes to War. 
0 j } 0 (Cameo-Royal.) 

a F '29) THE title of The Savage Eye 
0 =~ 5° (directors: Ben Maddow, Sid- 
is 2 g 3} mney Meyers, Joseph Strick; ‘X’ 





certificate) puts it all briefiy: the 
subjectiveness of the cinema, the animate (as 
opposed, simply, to inanimate) nature of what we 
see there. Our twentieth-century eyes with their 
extended vision, their borrowing of other people’s 
eyes to see the physical world, must be oddly used 
to balancing their own vision (and judgments) and 
the vision (and implied judgments) of other people. 
There is something almost runny, glutinous, about 
a physical world so unstable. Ruskin, in a solid 
cinema-less world, could lay down the law about 
the solidity of objects: ‘All violent feelings pro- 
duce in us a falseness in all our impressions of 
external things, which I would generally charac- 
terise as the “Pathetic Fallacy.” ’ But what would 
he make of the cinema, the most pathetic and fal- 
lacious medium (by this reasoning) ever to tamper 
with the external world, in which the subjective 
eye, ear, mood, outlook, temperament, in fact the 
subjective everything, never stops having its way? 
As a title as ocular as this one admits. 

The eye is what counts, in this film, its selection 
of what there is to see in people and in behaviour : 
a series of pictures recording life as seen by a 
woman whom life and people disgust: sick 
fantasies spun together out of real events. There 
is no ordinary dialogue, in the sense of conversa- 
tion between the characters: but internal. talk 
between the woman, Judith, and someone myster- 
iously called The Poet, and in fact her conscience, 
her better nature, a sort of hound of heaven 
refuting her disgust and anti-lifehood. Judith 


spends a year or so alone, after divorcing her 


‘husband: childless, friendless, unlovable, living 


for the monthly alimony cheque and wondering 
how to fill the hours. She fills them with beauty 
treatments and shopping, with sad drinks in bars 
and anonymous poker games for money; later she 
finds a man, goes with him to wrestling matches 
and striptease clubs, and finally to bed; then 
crashes her car and nearly dies and wakes to love 
people because (of all reasons) their blood, 
through transfusions, is now in her veins. Her 
story is accompanied (and three parts ruined) by 
the grotesque interior chat that goes on between 
her and her poet-hound; banal, overwrought, 
hysterically pretentious, bristling with inept ‘strik- 
ing’ imagery when there are plenty of visual 
images to tell one things. ‘Do I shock you?” says 
Judith, once; yes, but not as she meant it. What is 
shocking is to see film-makers so talented using 
words so grotesquely wrong, so out of place, s0 
phony. And the film’s judgments, particularly in 
its words, seem to me superficial, priggish, limited, 
and at the end plain slushy. Views of the sea, 3 
doll, a child, a girl in a floating dress—they show 
a change of mood, not of heart. Just as, at the 
other extreme, its sins are mostly the fleshy kind, 
likely to disgust the flesh-disgusted Judith, but 
not, after all, the deeper sins of the heart. Lust is 
just a lot more photogenic than, say, pride or long 
term cruelty or rancour or vengefulness. Occa- 
sionally even the people defeat Judith’s savage 
observation by seeming moving or pathetic of 
likeable. But mostly the savagery wins. 

And The Savage Eye, for all its limitations, § 
an extraordinary piece of film-making, its visual 
virtuosity as remarkable as its spiritual poverty, 
its richness of object and incident contrasting 
strangely with the trite tone of its message. Heft 
is the human face and the human body off duty, 
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oft guard, yet im action: here and there, picked 
for sadness and squalor, mostly, the mean and 
pinched and loveless, the oddities and perverts of 
every kind, at their least engaging: the night 
drunks, the night accidents, the loneliness even of 
juxury; or just the plain loneliness of being alive 
ai all. Of course one kicks and protests—and 
knows—it isn’t so: for other people, perhaps, like 
all the horrors of life, but not for oneself. Yet, 
for the concentrated time one watches, its vision of 
hell on earth is uncomfortably convincing. Next 
time I see it I shall plug my ears and see how it 
looks if I don’t hear what I am meant to hear. 

There are people, even quite kindly and other- 
wise intelligent people, who really Aate to hear 
about technological progress in backward places. 
Who think peasants like living like pigs and dying 
like flies, in places where they do. Whose pre- 
occupation is with the preservation, at all costs, of 
the picturesque. Who dislike, say, Dolci not as 
socially dangerous but as esthetically upsetting. 
And then there are the large-scale do-gooders, 
with the money and power and will to reform, 
but whose central organisation is far, far away 
from the individual family or village or project. I 
have worked in an international good works 
organisation and know the feeling of remoteness 
that seems inevitable when huge human reforms 
are planned. There is even a jargon for such 
situations. My boss used to write about ‘female 
youth in rural areas’ when he meant country girls. 
And somewhere between the two, the indifferent 
individual and the benevolent but remote machine, 
comes a film like Thorold Dickinson’s Power 
Among Men (‘U’ certificate), the first feature- 
length film made for the United Nations, which 
is to be shown next Monday (the 23rd) at the 
Festival Hall in aid of refugees (no public distri- 
bution yet). 

Its theme is the uses. rather than the usual abuses, 
of material power—knowledge, techniques, 
wealth, electric power, nuclear energy—and it 
takes it for granted that you will like to see the 
peasants of Haiti forming co-operatives and grow- 
ing neat rows of vegetables in healthy-looking soil 
instead of haphazard bunches of them in the gaps 
between boulders; or a brand-new Italian village 
growing from a pretty huddle of ruins. You do, 
one does; but the documentary mannerisms are 
still there to lower the temperature of any excite- 
ment generated. What other way is there than to 
show ‘typical’ families, use simple, locally spoken 
commentaries, and maintain the tone of rather 
heetoring optimism? A critic, luckily, doesn’t have 
to produce alternatives; all I need say is that 
Power Among Men (and with it pretty well every 
well-intentioned, as opposed to merely factual, 
documentary one ever sees) by using these hoary 
techniques of presentation makes any new exciting 
venture it deals with, instead of new and exciting, 
simply remind one of other occasions when power 
Stations and atomic reactors have been installed, 
villages rebuilt, co-operatives formed, dams, 
reservoirs, roads, irrigation schemes and so on 
have made deserts blossom. I don’t know how an 
outsider can humanise simple people in a short 
Space of film without an air of patronage, false 
bonhomie, or folksiness. Power Among Men tries 
hard to avoid all these, and at moments manages 
to; but it still comes across as a muddle of good 
intentions. 


The most surprising scene (given that the star 
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is Brigitte Bardot and the director Christian 
Jaque) in Babette Goes to War (‘A’ certificate) is 
one in which Babette gets a dress out of the ward- 
robe ready to change for her big Mata Hari scene 
with the German general. And that’s all. Fade out. 
She has a chance to change her clothes in front of 
us and doesn’t; next time we meet her she is right 
inside the dress, and zipped or buttoned up to the 
neck. Even in her one scene in bed all she does is 
huddle under the bedclothes, fully dressed, with 
a radio transmitter. And not a scowl out of her, 
not an imprecation from start to finish. A modest 
and sunny little Bardot, in fact, simple-minded to 
the point of idiocy, and sent to Paris to outwit the 
Gestapo, the German General Staff, and in par- 
ticular one piece of it, General von Arenberg, who 
is to be kidnapped before he gets ahead with his 
plans for the invasion of‘England. And just as the 
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pigtailed orphanage girl at the beginning teams up 
with a bunch of prostitutes, the wide-eyed spy let 
loose in wartime Paris gets taken on for counter- 
espionage by the Gestapo the moment she sets 
foot there. It is all fairly tame, except for the 
Gestapo chief (Francis Blanche), who has exactly 
the right craziness to transport one into a new 
moral dimension, as it were, and make one scream 
with laughter as, foiled, he enumerates the tortures 
in store for Babette; and it isn’t (as you might 
suppose) the smallest bit offensive in the way it 
takes off the Special Operations ethos and manner. 
Ronald Howard is an absent-minded Oxford don 
with a mania for explosives, whose role (surely 
deliberate, this?) recalls Pimpernel Smith almost 
too vividly. And that leaves Bardot, whose gifts in 
comedy aren’t startling; but then, it isn’t much 
of a comedy. 
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James Joyce 


Richard Elimann ‘... a truly masterly 
biography, wise in its completeness. If 
Joyce be a great writer, then this is a great 
book.’ Cyril Connolly (THE SUNDAY TIMES) 
‘In a year of notable biographies, Mr 
Ellmann’s carefully and lovingly detailed 
book stands out as a master work.’ THE TIMES 
Illustrated 635 net 


The Engiand of Nimrod 
and Surtees 1815-1854 


E. W. Bovill Horses and coaches, roads 
and inns, the Royal Mails, and the world of 
Jorrocks and Sponge, are the ingredients 

of this survey of the social history of the 
English countryside during the forty years 
after Waterloo. Illustrated 25s net 


The Campden Wonder 


Edited by Sir George Clark, with Chapters 
by the late Viscount Maugham and D 

Russell Davis. ‘.. . vintage detective stuff. . 

The whole affair is as satisfactory as anyone, 
with a taste for crime stories set in the byways 
of social and legal history, could ask for.’ 

THE TIMES Illustrated 18s net 


The Oxford Nursery 
Rhyme Book 


Assembled by Ilona and Peter Opie, editors 
of THE OXFORD DICTIONARY OF NURSERY 
RHYMES (35s. net). ‘...no family should 
be without at least one of these books . 


THE OBSERVER Illustrated 215 net 


Voyaging under Sail 


Eric C. Hiscock ‘is a superb seaman, a 
careful writer, a fine photographer.’ 

DAILY EXPRESS ‘. . . a treatise on ocean 

voyaging in small boats incomparable in the 
range of its survey and the excellence of its 
illustrations.’ THE TIMES Illustrated 35s net 


The Oxford Book of 
Irish Verse 


XVIIth CENTURY—Xxth CENTURY 
Chosen by Donagh Macdonagh and 
Lennox Robinson *‘.. . a gayer and more 
eloquent companion I cannot conceive than 
this volume of 344 luxuriant pages.’ 


THE SUNDAY TIMES 2Is net 


Portraits of Russian 
Personalities 

BETWEEN REFORM AND REVOLUTION 
Richard Hare ‘His scholarly but eminently 
readable book tells us more about the Russian 
character than anything that has been 

written for many years.’ GLASGOW HERALD 


Book Society R dation 
Illustrated 42s net 





FOR CHILDREN 


The Race for Gowrie Bay 


Peter Dawlish An exciting story about 
Nipper’s first voyage in his father’s fishing 
boat. Illustrated by Christopher Brooker. 

9s 6d net 
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CHRISTOPHER FRY 

Ronald Searle brings wit, 
sympathy, and elegance to his 
congenial task of illustrating this 
sparkling and gloriously funny 
play, first produced in 1946 and 
many times reprinted. An illus- 
tration, much reduced, is printed 
above. 15s net 
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World’s Classics 
for Christmas 


The perfect present—see them 
at your bookshop. These good 
looking volumes are so cheap, 
yet they last a lifetime. New in 
the series: 
Flaubert: MADAME BOVARY 
(trans. Gerard Hopkins) 7s net 
HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES 
with the original illustrations 

8s 6d net 
AMERICAN CRITICAL ESSAYS: 
TWENTIETH CENTURY Selected 
and introduced by Harold Beaver 


7s net 


The Oxford Atlas 
‘What an atlas! Yes, first-rate.’ 
Bernard Hollowood (PUNCH 

Second edition 50s net 


Oxford Junior 
Encyclopaedia 
. certainly the best reference 
book for: young people now 
available.” LISTENER 

Buy the volumes separately 
(35s met each): for example, 
Vol. Il. Natural History; Vol. 
V. Great Lives; Vol. XI. The 
Home. 
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The Prophet Unarmed 
TROTSKY 1021-1929 


Isaac Deutscher ‘Like the first volume’, 

it is a splendid book. It adds to qualities 

of high academic scholarship an irreplaceable 
sense of participation in the events which it 
describes.’ The Rt Hon. JOHN STRACHEY 
(BBC broadcast) Illustrated 38s net 


*THE PROPHET ARMED 355 net 


NEHRU A POLITICAL BIOGRAPHY 


Michael Brecher . one of the most 
illuminating books yet published on modern 
India.” SCOTSMAN “This is excellent 
contemporary history. .. . an unis.ally 
interesting book.’ ECONOMIST 

Illustrated 42s net 


A History of Greece 
to 322 B.C. 


N. G. L. Hammond Here, for gencral 
reader and scholar alike, is the first major 
history of Greece to be written for half a 
century, giving a modern interpretation of 
Greek ideas, culture, and actions. 

Illustrated 35s net 


The Lore and Language 
of Schoolchildren 


Iona and Peter Opie ‘are the Frazers of the 
tribal life of children and this time they 

have again performed fascinating feats of 
climbing out along their chosen golden bough.’ 
THE TIMES Illustrated 35s net 


The Business of Criticism 


> 


Helen Gardner ‘brims with good sense. . . 
Raymond Mortimer (THE SUNDAY TIMES) 
“This wise and helpful little book . . .’ 

NEW STATESMAN *‘. . . beautifully written. . . . 
Here is a book that everyone would gain by 
reading.’ THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL 
SUPPLEMENT ISs net 


The Oxford Companion 
to French Literature 


Compiled and edited by Sir Paul Harvey 

and J. E. Heseltine ‘If you have the 

slightest love of and curiosity about the 
French language and the spirit of France 

this is one of the most delightful books to 
buy and keep.’ SCOTSMAN 455 net 


Albert Camus and the 
Literature of Revolt 


John Cruickshank ‘applies a trained and 
flexible-mind to the examination of Camus’s 
thought. His book is fair, orderly, 
sympathetic, and very readable.’ V. S. 
Pritchett (NEW STATESMAN) 255 net 


FOR CHILDREN 


The White Shadow 


René Guillot) When Frances goes to West 
Africa with her father a snake-charmer 
prophesies that she will meet her ‘white 
shadow’ there. 12s 6d net 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


The Savage Seventh 


T was that verse abort becoming again as a 

little child that caused tne first sharp waning of 
my Christian sympathies. If the Kingdom of 
Heaven could be entered only by those fulfilling 
such a condition I knew I should be unhappy 
there. It was not the prospect of being deprived 
of money, keys, wallet, letters, books, long-playing 
records, drinks, the opposite sex, and other solaces 
of adulthood that upset me (I should have been 
about eleven), but having to put up indefinitely 
with the company of other children, their noise, 
their nastiness, their boasting, their back-answers, 
their cruelty, their silliness. Until I began to meet 
grown-ups on more or less equal terms I fancied 
myself a kind of Ishmaei. The realisation that it 
was not people | distiked but children was for me 
one of those celebrated moments of revelation, 
comparable to reading Haeckel or Ingersoll in 
the last century. The knowledge that | should 
never (except by deliberate act of folly) get mixed 
up with them again more than compensated for 
having to start earning a living. 

Today I am more tolerant. It’s not that I loathe 
the little scum, as Hesketh Pearson put it; merely 
that ‘the fact is that a child is a nuisance to a 
grown-up person. What is more, the nuisance be- 
comes more and more intolerable as the grown-up 
person becomes more cultivated, more sensitive, 
and more engaged in the highest methods of adult 
work’ (Shaw). I don’t know about highest methods 
of adult work: what makes the contest between 
them so unequal is that the child is younger and 
so in better physical shape, life hasn't yet cut it 
down to size, it’s not worried about anything, it 
hasn’t been to work all today and hasn't got to go 
to work all tomorrow, all of which makes it quite 
unbearable but for none of which can it fairly 
be blamed. The two chief characteristics of child- 
hood, and the two things that make it so seductive 
to a certain type of adult mind, are its freedom 
from reason and its freedom from responsibility. 
It is these that give it its peculiar heartless, savage 
strength. ; 

These few commonplaces are intended to pre- 
pare the reader for the unflattering approach of 
Mr. and Mrs. Opie in their new book.* “The 
worldwide fraternity of children, they quote from 
Douglas Newton, ‘is the greatest of savage tribes, 
and the only one that shows no sign of dying 
out, and they lose no time in implanting in their 
reader's mind the notion that the whole seven- 
million-strong community of children can be 
likened to a separate more primitive population 
Suitable for frank anthropological study, like 
Trobrianders or the nineteenth-century poor. With 
this assumption, Mr. and Mrs. Opie suspected that 
such a self-contained world held a great deal of 
traditional lore and sayings, and hence enlisted the 
aid of numerous field workers who appear to have 
Spent eight years accumulating and reporting what 
they found. Since these workers included teachers 
at over seventy schools throughout the British 





* THE LORE AND LANGUAGE OF SCHOOLCHILDREN. 


By lona and Peter Opie. (O.U.P., 35s.) 





By PHILIP LARKIN 


Isles, the coverage was thorough, but the field- 
work was clearly backed up with extensive reading 
and private correspondence. The authors’ wish, if 
a large body of oral material was discovered to 
exist, was to get it down on paper in an accurate, 
unidealised way. Clearly their expectations were 
gratified, and they have brought to the task of 
recording the results the blend of charm and 
thoroughness already evinced in their nursery 
rhyme collections. Their 400-page book takes the 
reader right into the heart of the child country. 
What does he find there? 


Leaving aside games (to be the subject of a 
second volume later), the mass of sayings and 
customs here presented refers to almost every 
aspect of the unofficial social life of childhood 
between the ages six and fourteen. It is made up of 
rhymes, parodies, jokes, riddles, nicknames and 
repartee, together with more practical formulz 
of promise, barter, friendship, fortune and super- 
stition, and a miscellaneous collection of calendar 
customs, pranks, and such expertise as the use of 
lean bacon rashers to deaden caning. The vast 
majority involve rhyming. Children love rhymes, 
however pointless, just because they are rhymes: 

Have you seen Pa 
Smoking a.cigar 
Riding ona bicycle? 
Ha! Ha! Ha! 
and a belief or prayer or promise is felt to be 
truer or more effective or more binding if in the 
form of a jingle: 
Touch your head, touch your toes 
Hope I never go in one of those. 
(On seeing an ambulance.) 


The authors claim that this susceptibility goes 
deeper. ‘When on their own they burst into rhyme, 
of no recognisable relevancy, as a cover in. un- 
expected situations, to pass off an awkward meet- 
ing, to fill a silence, to hide a deeply-felt emotion, 
or in a gasp of excitement.’ This does not mean 
that children are natural poets. The many lovers 
of the Opies’ earlier books should be warned not 
to expect another harvest of ageless magical- 
simple ditties of cottage and countryside. The 
rhymes children do not let die (as opposed to those 
preserved for them by their elders) have no 
obvious qualifications for immortality : 

I'm a man that came from Scotland 

Shooting peas up a Nannie goat’s bottom, 

I’m the man that came from Scotland 
Shooting peas away. 

All the same, they frequently have unexpectedly 
long ancestries. In 1954 children were skipping 
in York to a rhyme the authors could trace back 
in an unbroken line to 1725: this is true oral 
tradition, exemplifying the innate conservatism 
of childhood in these matters that was one of the 
authors’ chief discoveries. Norman Douglas, 
writing in London Street Games (1916), thought 
he was showing ‘how wide-awake our youngsters 
are, to be able to go on inventing games out of 
their heads all the time.” But Douglas was wrong: 
the Opies report that of the 137 chants and frag- 


ments. he records, 108 are still being sung today, 
and were presumably as traditional then as now. 
‘Boys continue to crack jokes that Swift collected 
from his friends in Queen Anne’s time; they play 
tricks which lads used to play on each other in 
the heyday of Beau Brummel; they ask riddles 
that were posed when Henry VIII was a boy.’ 
A verse reported from Regency days by Edmund 
Gosse’s father was sent in by a twelve-year-old 
Spennymoor girl 130 years later; in 1952 Wilt- 
shire girls were skipping to: 
Kaiser Bill went up the hill 
To see if the war was over; 
General French got out of his trench 
And kicked him into Dover. 
He say if the Bone Man come 
Stick your bayonet up his bum. 

To come upon the shadowy figure of Kaiser 
Wilhelm II, and the still more shadowy Napoleon 
Bonaparte, standing in a children’s song like ghosts 
at midsummer noontide shows as well as anything 
could the way a particular rhyme will be trans- 
mitted unthinkingly from generation to generation 
until it loses all significance. Yet, paradoxically, 
the child has a keen sense of the topical. Lottie 
Collins becomes Diana Dors; Bonnie Prince 
Charlie becomes Charlie Chaplin; Jack the Ripper 
becomes Kruger and then Mickey Mouse. There 
are even purely modern songs : 

Catch a Perry Como 
Wash him in some Omo 
Hang him on a line to dry. 

The authors explain this paradox by insisting 
that ‘schoolchild chant and chatter’ is made up of 
two very distinct streams of oral lore: the modern 
mass of catchphrases, slang, fashionable jokes 
and nicknames, and the traditional inheritance of 
dialect and custom governing such. things as play- _ 
ing truant, giving warning, sneaking, swearing, 
tormenting, fighting, and in general the darker and 
sterner side of life. This dichotomy receives 
curious reinforcement from the discovery that 
while terms of approval (smashing, bang on, 
flashy, lush, smack on, snazzy, etc.) change rapidly 
with the fashion, terms of disapproval (blinking 
awful, bloomin’ ‘orrible, boring, cheesy, corny, 
daft, disgraceful, flippin’ awful, foul, fusty, 
frowsty, étc.) show very little alteration. But the 
persistence of tradition is seen even more clearly 
in non-verbal ways: in calendar customs, for 
instance, in superstitions, in mysterious convic- 
tions connected with assembling a million milk- 
bottle tops, of saying rabbits on the first of the 
month. Many of these are strictly local. Egg- 
rolling at Easter, widely practised north of the 
Trent, is quite unknown in the Midlands and the 
South; Mischief Night (November 4) occupies a 
belt east to west across the country between, say, 
Derby and Saltburn. (From my observation this 
custom is spreading and growing more violent and 
disagreeable: I suggest a Herod's Eve to coincide 
with it, on which bands of adults might roam 
the streets and bash hell out of anyone under 
sixteen found out of doors.) 

Long before the reader finishes the last chapter 
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Stratis Myrivilis 


The greatest living Greek writer, ‘A sen- 
suously beautiful . . . novel about fishing 
people on the Greek island of Mytilina.. . 
Fine reading, fine writing’ GEORGE MILLAR, 
Daily Express. ‘It has a timeless beauty. . . an 
unforgettable book to which the reader will 
be drawn back again and again’ scorsMAN 

18s 


Comrade Venka 


PAVEL NILIN: One of the most exciting 
novels to come out of the Soviet Union for 
many years: ‘A fascinating mixture of Eric 
Ambler and Chekhov’ reynotps News 18s. 


Norah Lofts 


THE TOWN HOUSE 
Her great historical novel of the Middle 
18s. 




















his enchanting autobiography. 
WITH ARDOURS MANIFOLD 
25s. 


Ferlinghetti 


his poems 
A CONEY ISLAND OF THE MIND 
15s. 


V. A. Firsoff 


STRANGE WORLD OF THE MOON 
for the non-scientific reader 
Illus, 25s. 
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he will be asking himself what this tumult of 
rhyming, joking, riddling, jeers and epithets (the 
extent of which I have done no more than hint at) 
really amounts to in terms of knowledge about 
children today. Here the authors are not helpful. 
No doubt designedly, they have spent their space 
on recording the greatest possible number of 
jingles, nicknames, synonyms, customs and conun- 
drums for posterity, rather than trying to draw 
conclusions from them. The trouble is their 
material is not sufficiently interesting to stand by 
itself. To me it demonstrated that on the whole 
children are quite as boring and nearly as un- 
pleasant as I remember them. To read the chapter 


| ‘Wit and Repartee’ is to live again those appalling 


half-hours in playground, corridor or cloakroom 
when the feeble backchat almost suffocated one 
by its staleness. And since the authors assure us 
that they are not concerned with the delinquent. 
the verses called “Today’s Menu’ (‘Scab and matter 
custard . . .") must not be regarded as untypical. 

Nevertheless, I can’t quite subscribe to the 
Opies’ delineation of all children as an entirely 
separate race of quasi-savages, or not without 
some reservations. All their examples are 
collected from non-private, non-fee-paying 
schools, which means in practice that, like most 
folk-lorists, they are sampling from the least 
literate section of the community: the title of 
the book should be modified mentally in conse- 
quence. Again, I cannot accept unquestioned the 
authors’ remark that ‘[childhood] is as unnoticed 
by the. sophisticated world, and quite as little 


| affected by it, as is the culture of some dwindling 








| material, 


| aboriginal tribe living out its helpless existence in 


the hinterland of a native reserve.’ Children copy 
adults ceaselessly. In fact, it might be argued that 
both streams of oral lore, topical and traditional. 
are largely cast-offs from the grown-up world. 
The fact that children cross their legs in examina- 
tions for luck like eighteenth-century gamblers 
suggests that customs and superstitions persist in 
childhood long after maturity has abandoned 
them. Already we are beginning to call Christmas 
‘the children’s festival.” How long will ‘Here’s the 
Bible open, Here’s the Bible shut, If I don’t tell the 
truth,’ etc., continue to be chanted after the present 
legal form of taking the oath has vanished? 
Above all, though, children are linked to adults 
by the simple fact that they are in process of 
turning into them. For this they may be forgiven 
much. Children are bound to be inferior to adults, 
or there is no incentive to grow up. But there 
has been much agitation recently about whether 
grown-ups themselves are deteriorating by reason 
of addiction to mass media, loss of traditional self- 
amusements, and the like. To me (if I may quote 
After Many a Summer) ‘they look as if they were 
having a pretty good time, in their own way of 
course,’ but the question may be asked whether 
there is any evidence in this book that the 
hypothetical blight is spreading backwards into 
childhood. It is not an easy one to answer. During 
the time that the Opies were collecting their 
television licences increased from 
800,000 to 8,000,000. It is possible, therefore, th st 
the lore they record will soon be largely obsolete. 
On the other hand, we cannot be certain of this 
until a comparable investigation is made fifty or 


| a hundred years hence. It is likely that the whole 


traditional corpus is expiring at a slower rate 
than we can measure, just as it has among adults, 
and if this is so many will regret it. But I do not 
think it can be said to matter seriously provided 
childhood retains the vitality to convert and adapt 
new material to its obscure and ‘secret ends. Nor- 
man Douglas took a pessimistic view of the 
future: ‘the standardisation of youth proceeds 
endlessly.’ The Opies do not: ‘we cannot but feel 
that [this] is a virile generation.’ The reader is left 
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feeling, in short, that the old rhymes are not so 
marvellous that it matters if children forget to 
sing them. The important thing is that they should 
sing. And there is no evidence here that they are 
forgetting how to do this. 


Linguistic Philosophy 
Words and Things. By Ernest Gellner. (Gollancz, 
25s.) 


Mr. GELLNER’s book is described on the dust- 
cover as ‘an examination of, and an attack on, 
Linguistic Philosophy.” Those who are most 
exposed to its strictures may well complain that 
itis very much more of an attack than an examina- 
tion. Mr. Gellner covers a fairly wide range of 
topics without any great concern for detail. For 
the most part his own conclusions are presented 
dogmatically. He writes in a lively style and 
makes a lot of jokes, some good, some cheap: they 
too often tempt him to allow ridicule to take the 
place of argument. His aim, indeed, is serious: 
like Bertrand Russell, who has written a friendly 
preface to the book, he genuinely believes that 
philosophy in England, and especially at Oxford, 
has taken a wrong turning. In pursuit of this aim 
he says some things that needed saying; but he 
would have done a great deal more to realise it 
if he could have brought himself to be more 
serious in its execution 

Linguistic philosophy, as Mr. Gellner conceives 
it, has three main sources: the work of G. E, 
Moore, the later writings of Wittgenstein, and the 
Logical Positivist movement of the Thirties. From 
Moore it derives its reverence for common sense 
and ordinary usage, from Wittgenstein and the 
logical positivists the belief that philosophy should 
concern itself only with the analysis of language, 
from Wittgenstein the thesis that such analysis 
is designed to cure us of the troubles into which 
we fall through misunderstanding the logic of the 
words we use.in everyday discourse, from Witt- 
genstein again its unsystematic approach to 
philosophical questions and mistrust of generalisa- 
tions in philosophy, and from the logical positiv- 
ists a latent hostility to metaphysics. But whereas 
the logical positivists’ rejection of metaphysics 
was systematic and forthright, the linguistic 
philosophers merely cold-shoulder it. When 
brought to the point, they are even obliged to 
accord it a certain respectability, in accordance 
with their principle that every kind of statement 
has its own kind of logic. 

The result of all this, according to Mr. Gellner, 
is that philosophy is deprived of any genuine 
function. There is no link with science; no serious 
discussion of moral and political issues; 0 
attempts to depict the world in any more pro- 
found or stimulating way than that in which it 
appears to common sense; not even any critical 
evaluation of ordinary concepts: merely a boring, 
trivial and unscientific description of the ways in 
which. those who have been educated in the 
humanities use certain English words. 

There is something in this charge, but not 
nearly so much as Mr. Gellner suggests. In the 
case of those whom he regards as the leaders of 
the linguistic movement, it is largely a caricature. 
Professor Ryle makes use of linguistic arguments, 
but his Concept of Mind is not trivial or boring: 
neither in its bold attack on the mind-body prob- 
lem is it unduly subservient to common sense. 
Professor Wisdom believes that philosophy ca 
have a therapeutic function, inasmuch as he 'S 
inclined to draw a parallel between its methods 
and those of the psychoanalysts; but he too deals 
with fundamental problems in a way that is not « 
all cautious or pedestrian, but highly imaginative. 
Professor Austin more nearly fits the stereotype 
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Free Fall By WILLIAM GOLDING | 
“Extremely exciting to read . . .”-—MARGARET 
LANE, B.B.C. CRITICS. “The work of an indisputable 
genius.’’—-PETER GREEN, THE BOOKMAN. 15/- 


The Autumn Equinox | 
By JOHN HEARNE. “An irregular slice of life, 
subtly trimmed into art... Mr Hearne is enor- | 
mously gifted; and this novel, his fourth, is his | 
best.”-—PAUL WEST, NEW STATESMAN. 15/- | 
Old Letch By SYLVESTER STEIN | 
“Extravagantly funny nove! about Soho.”— 

KENNETH ALLSOP, DAILY MAIL. “Zany style .. . 

Stein’s humour is wonderfully inventive.’’—iIvAN 

YATES, REYNOLDS NEWS. 


+ 
My Friend Judas 
By ANDREW SINCLAIR. “Tearing high spirits.”” | 
—PUNCH. “The writer of his generation most after | 
my own heart.”——WOLF MANKOWITZ, THE BOOK- 
MAN. 15/- 


The Canopy of Time 
By BRIAN ALDISS. “Science fiction by a very | 
intelligent writer . . . he has wit as well as ingenuity | 
and he is superbly matter-of-fact among his | 
horrors.’’—STEVIE SMITH, DAILY TELEGRAPH.  15/- 


Wolfe Commands You 

By SHOWELL STYLES. “Wolfe commands you, 
my boys: we shall give them hot stuff! In the 
spirit of this soldiers’ ballad of the time Mr Styles | 
has written a colourful novel about the life and 
career of the great general. 13/6 | 


Stop at Nothing 
JOHN WELCOME “writes with undiminished 
pace and gusto . . ."—JULIAN SYMONS, SUNDAY | 
Times. “A de luxe mixture of thriller ingredients.” 
—TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 15/- | 


Best Detective Stories 
of Cyril Hare 


Edited by MICHAEL GILBERT. “The best of 
Hare’s short stories .,. are dazzlingly ingenious.” 
—JULIAN SYMONS, SUNDAY TIMES. 15/- 


Deals with the Devil 


BASIL DAVENPORT’S anthology of spine- 
chillers; all of them concerned in some way with 
Man’s attempt to get something out of the Devil. 

18/- 


“i | 








ROBERT TRAVER’S 
best-selling  murder- 
and-courtroom novel 
now made into an ac- 
claimed film by Otto 
Preminger. 4th imp. 16/- 


The Double Dealers 


Edited by ALEXANDER KLEIN. “A vintage 
collection of ‘adventures in grand deception.’ 
Packed with characters and incidents to keep 
the sleepiest dipper awake.”"—THE TIMES. 21/- 


The Sleep of Baby Filbertson 
JAMES LEO HERLIHY’S first volume of stories, 
off-beat and stylish. With drawings by Tom 
Keogh. 15/- 
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Opus Posthumous 

By WALLACE STEVENS. In addition to seventy- 
six poems, this volume contains two plays, a 
selection of “‘Adagia’” and some prose pieces. 
About a third of the material is now published 
for the first time (Dec. 18). 36/- 


Cypress and Acacia 


By VERNON WATKINS. A new collection of 
poems, his first since The Death Bell. 12/6 


The Banquet Years 


By ROGER SHATTUCK. An account of the arts 
in France from 1885 to the first war, based onaclose 
study of the work of Alfred Jarry, Henri Rousseau, 
Erik Satie, and the poet Apollinaire. With 20 pages 
of illustrations. Dec. 4. 36/- 





Marcel Proust 


RICHARD H. BARKER. 
“A one-volume biography 
of real distinction.”"—aNn- & 
GUS WILSON, OBSERVER. 
Covering the whole of 
Proust’s life and work. 
Dr Barker. draws co- 
piously on letters, mem- 
oirs, contemporary news- 
papers, etc. With 16 illus- 
trations. 36/- 








Young Man Luther 

By ERIK H. ERIKSON. A study in psychoanalysis 
and history. “Most ambitious and most original 
work . . . brilliant gifts of interpretation.””— 
GEOFFREY GORER, LISTENER. 25/- 


The Great Maria 


By ELISABETH INGLIS-JONES. A biography 
of Maria Edgeworth, based on unpublished family 
letters. “The Great Maria offers the reader a fresh 
and exhilarating experience.”’-—TIMES | LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT. With 8 plates. 25/- 


The World of Paul Slickey 


JOHN OSBORNE’S biting musical play about the 
world of the gossip writers in Fleet Street. 10/6 


Cubism 1907-1914 


By JOHN GOLDING, “The most serious, com- 
plete and authentic study yet published in any 
language of one of the most stirring moments in 
the whole history of art,”"—JOHN RUSSELL, SUN- 
DAY TIMES, With 127 plates. 4 in colour. 34 gns. 


Kandinsky By HERBERT READ 
In The Faber Gallery. With an introductory essay 
and notes on eight large colour reproductions. 
There are also three line illustrations. 15/- 


From Baroque to Rococo 

By NICOLAS POWELL. Austrian and German 
architecture from 1580 to 1790. “Handsome and 
brimful of information, with superb illustrations.” 
—SACHEVERELL SITWELL, DAILY TELEGRAPH. With 
129 photographs, 4 in colour, 9 ground plans and 
2 maps. 50/- 





The Hashemite Kings 

By JAMES MORRIS. “Alert humorous, exciting. 
He has made a swift, sparkling book out of the 
dusty glitter of a desert dynasty.”—GEORGE MAL- 
COLM THOMSON, EVENING STANDARD. With 16 


photographs. 21/- 
Tragic Destiny 
By GEORGE N. PATTERSON. “There is 


nobility . . . to his passionate advocacy of the 
Tibetan cause.’’—TIMES LITERARY SUPP. 18/- 


Shoot to Kill sy ricHarp Miers 


Fighting terrorists in the Malayan jungles. “An 
exciting book.’’"—.isTENER. “His picture of batta- 
lion life is a joy to read.”—THE TIMES. With 16 
photographs. 18/- 


British Conservatism 
1832-1914 


By R. B. McDOWELL. A compact and skilfully 


| documented essay, examining the political opinions 


a member of the English conservative party might 
be committed to in the years between the. passing 
of the Great Reform Bill and the outbreak of the 
first war. 21/- 


The Sinai Campaign 1956 

By EDGAR O’BALLANCE, An objective and 
closely detailed account and appraisal of the Israeli 
campaign, written from the point of ‘view of an 
independent military observer. With 11 sketch 
maps. 2i/- 


The Arabs in Israel 

By WALTER SCHWARZ. A. graphic and very 
human book about the situation of the 220,000 
Arabs living in Israel. With 16 photographs. 21/- 


Summer in Galilee 

By JULIETTE DE BATRACLI LEVY. “An 
imagery and a freshness which give her a place of 
her own. ... A memorable book.”"—MRS ROBERT 
HENREY, BOOKS AND BOOKMEN. With 16 photo- 
graphs. 25/- 





The Swans Fly 


Over a 
By ALISON UTTLEY. Her “ % 

collection of country essays, 
recording the happenings of 
childhood and the traditional 
pleasures of country life and custom. With illus- 
trations by C. F. Tunnicliffe, R.A. Dec. 4. 15/- 


The Wood Engravings 


of Gwen Raverat 

REYNOLDS STONE introduces this handsome 
volume containing 267 engravings; “the core of 
the life’s work of a remarkable woman.” 42/- 








Hym: a famous fox 

CYRIL HEBER PERCY “brings real humans as 
well as imaginary creatures into the life story of 
a famous fox which led the Cottesmore many a 
dance.”-—COUNTRYMAN. With 60 drawings and 
15/- 


colour plate by Michael Lyne. 
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Triumph 
in the West 


SIR ARTHUR BRYANT 


‘A profound study of Allied command in 
War,’ GENERAL J. F. C. FULLER, SPECTATOR 


‘A short review cannot convey any idea of 
- the supreme interest and importance of the 

Alanbrooke Diaries.’ DESMOND YOUNG, 

JOHN O’LONDONS 

‘Sir Arthur Bryant’s connecting narrative 

is as skilful as one would expect from his 

master hand,’ BERNARD FERGUSSON, SCOTSMAN 


Montgomery 


AN APPROACH 


TO SANITY 


The Field-Marshal’s new book makes a 

ing study of East-West relations 
and includes the text of his Chichele 
Lectures. 8s 6d 


Bedside Guardian 8 


Foreword by ALISTAIR COOKE 


Another vastly — and stimulating 
selection from The Guardian with cartoons 
by Low. 13s 6d 


Outstanding novels — 


Howard Spring 


ALL THE DAY LONG 18: 


Agatha Christie 


GAT AMONG THE PIGEONS 


12s 6d 





Humour 
Feiffer 


His Guide to Noa-Confident Living SICK, 
SICK, ‘gives the whole big show 
a . ‘TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 10s 6d 


Hurdy Gurdy 


Cartoons of an amazing inventiveness, 
reminiscent of Steinberg, by LASZLO 
REBER, the celebrated Hungarian 
cartoonist. 10s 6d 


Jail Keys Made Here 


A remarkable record of some of New 
York’s more eccentric signs, brilliantly 
photographed by LEE BOLTIN. 12s 6d 


Collins 
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since he does hold the view that philosophical 
problems are best approached by way of an 
examination of ordinary usage; but his method is 
in its own way rigorous and has yielded results. 
The uncovering of the performative uses of 
language is a work of philosophical importance. 
Perhaps there has been a tendency, in some 
quarters, to dwell too much upon the niceties of 
ordinary usage, without sufficient concern for the 
problems which this might help to solve; perhaps 
too ready a dismissal of other methods which 
could prove more fruitful. It is, however, note- 
worthy that the last two philosophical books to 
come out of Oxford, Mr. Strawson’s Individuals 
and Mr. Hampshire’s Thought and Action, are 
both highly ambitious attempts, almost on 
Kantian lines, to exhibit and appraise some funda- 
mental features of conceptual structure. 

One point on which I find myself in sympathy 
with Mr. Gellner is in his rejection of the thesis 
that ordinary usage is sacrosanct, and that it is 
the philosopher’s business merely to describe it. 
Philosophical analysis can and should be critical; 
philosophers should not fight shy of theories: they 
have no call to make a prison out of common 
sense. I am not sure that these are points which 
most of those whom Mr. Gellner thinks that he is 
attacking would really wish to deny: but it is a 
good thing that they should be emphasised. 

Mr. Gellner ends his book with a sociological 
excursion. He suggests that linguistic philosophy 
owes its attraction to its being a form of con- 
spicuous intellectual consumption. Its being so 
useless makes it a pastime fit for gentlemen. But 
the fact is that linguistic philosophy was taken up 
in England just because it was not thought to be 
useless. Its attraction lay in its appearing to open 
up an avenue of philosophical progress. This may 
have become a blind alley: I am inclined to think 
that it has. But this is not an excuse for imputing 
frivolity to those who pursue it. In some ways, 
Mr. Gellner has a good case: but by his manner 
of presenting it he has played into the hands of the 
philistines. 

A. J. AYER 


Dighenis 
Grivas and the Story of E.0.K.A. By W. Byford- 
Jones. (Hale, 21s.) 
Grivas: Portrait of a Terrorist. By Dudley Barker. 
(Cresset, 21s.) 

Hector, perhaps, is the most attractive hero of 
all time: direct in speech, resigned yet dignified 
in bearing, honourable alike in his motives and 
in his actions, he gives voice with the authentic 
tones of heroism, tones to which the Greeks, 
above all people, have listened with beating 
blood for two and a half millennia. In the light 
of this, it is instructive, to say the least of it, to 
consider their recent hysterical claim that the 
mantle of their most cherished heroes has latterly 
descended upon Lieutenant-General George 
Grivas. Not that the two books listed above are 
the most suitable to assist us in this. Colonel 
Byford-Jones’s study is a vulgar and shoddy piece 
of (quasi-official) journalism (specimen chapter 
heading—‘I Save Grivas’); while Dudley Barker’s 
Grivas, though better written and rather less firm 
in following the official line, is commonplace 
enough in all conscience. Still, both authors have 
been about and made inquiries; Mr. Barker at 
least is sometimes moderate in his judgments; 
and if one is careful to allow for the effects of 
wounded pride and outraged sovereignty, then 
these books, taken with what we know from 
other and less prejudiced sources, can help to 
give us material for a fair estimate. 

What emerges is this. In the first place, while 
éveryone else on both sides, whether Govern- 
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ments or individuals, behaved over the Cyprus 
question with sloth, bluster, pusillanimity and 
muddle, George Grivas stands alone in that for 
many years he had been forming a plan. Born 
and brought up in Cyprus, he knew the country 
and the people; he had studied with great care 
the military factors involved; he was, in his 
preparations, single-minded, efficient, and in 
many ways perceptive; and so he made his plan 
and it was, for his purposes, a good one. 

Secondly, it is plain that he was, on the one 
hand, inordinately unattractive: proud, ambi- 
tious, authoritarian, humourless and self-regard- 
ing, a fanatical devotee of the Greek Orthodox 
Church, he was known, during his early days in 
the Army, for having no friends, drinking no 
wine, for giving long hours to tedious military 
studies and for being utterly obsessed by desire 
for military rank. On the other hand, however, 
it is equally plain that he was not only a pune. 
tilious officer but a gallant one: he displayed 
courage and resource in the Albanian campaign 
of 1940-41; and Lord Harding, than whom there 
can be no better judge, has paid tribute to the skill 
and endurance with which he fought. 

Thirdly, then, what emerges about his activities 
on the island of Cyprus? He was clearly as fana- 
tical about enosis as he was about the Greek 
Church (in many ways they meant one and the 
same thing): he knew his cause was just: he 
had his excellent plan and he was summoned to 
implement it. Once there he employed, with the 
sanction of Makarios, methods so_ ruthless, 
stealthy and repulsive that one is inclined to say 
that he discredited himself for ever. But is this 
in fact the case? After all, if you know you are 
right, if you have carte blanche from holy men, 
and if, furthermore, your opponent is vastly 
stronger and better equipped than yourself, then 
clearly you will not be disposed to fight by the 
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VoDI 


‘A first class novel. Mr Braine is ob- 
viously one writer who is here to stay... 
His eye is observant, his style pungent 
and his knowledge of character wide and 
subtle ... The Vodi is that rare second 
book, one that will increase not diminish 
the author’s reputation.’ 


J. H. PLUMB: THE BOOKMAN 


JOHN BRAINE 


author of ‘Room at the Top’ 
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Queensberry Rules. Cunning, venomous, brave 
and unwavering, Grivas fought his filthy fight 
and, in many respects, may now be counted to 
have been victorious. There are worse epitaphs 
than that. 

Now, from all this a certain pattern of be- 
haviour has become apparent—behaviour which 
does, in a devious, left-handed way, support the | 
Greek claim that Grivas was a true hero in the | 
traditional and Homeric sense. Certainly, he bears | 
no resemblance to the chivalrous Hector or the 
lion-hearted Achilles; but he does have a great 
deal in common with Odysseus of many wiles, 
who, whether you like him or not, was an un- 
doubted hero. Odysseus, of course, was neither 
humourless nor fanatical; but, like Grivas, he was | 
short in stature, courageous and enduring and 
ultimately victorious, he had the slyness of the 
stoat, and he combined cunning with application | 
in such a fashion as to-help his comrades through 
a lot of nasty messes in which the unadulterated 
heroism of Achilles would have been, as in 
Cyprus, completely useless. In short, the success- 
ful employment of practical intelligence in peri- | 
lous circumstances may earn one the title of hero 
as surely as the display of brute force, and one is 
not even required to be very delicate in matters 
of moral scruple—however captains of rugger 
may have opined throughout the ages. I should 
also point out that Grivas had at least one quality 
in common with all the heroes: his concern for | 
face. his arete. Not the most pleasing of heroic 
attributes, I know, but one of them nevertheless. 

SIMON RAVEN 


By the Road 


Sneaked about here * 
The abandoned. ghost of an old affair. 
‘By these trees and this gate,’ 
It remarked, 
“Much as now you were parked. 
She said she never had heard 
That tub-thumping classical bird. 
You said—it was June— 
lf we wait, we shall hear her 
Quite soon, 
And hereabouts in the dark 
From that most disobliging throat— 
You remember?— 
There came not a note. 
God, in those nights 
What a state you were in, 
And it wasn’t so long ago. 
And you were more thin 
And there was more brown in your hair, 
And today ——’ 
“Go away,’ I said, ‘Go away.’ 
GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


Knight Baffled 


Through the sullen round of dark, 
Hiding behind a wall and blind, 

I recall my masterwork 

This white paper of my mind 
Possesses now: as watermark. 


I had no more skill than other men. 
Greed gave my hand « turn. 
Greed made my eyesight keen. 

This insidious counter-turn 

Is not the thing I had foreseen. 


Need had cleft me to the bone. 
All a cat’s gentleness I used 
To make what should make me again. 
The craftsman—hunter—was abused. 
Being made, it proved its own. 

ties JOHN HOLLOWAY 
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Dent 


The Wood Engravings of 
Robert Gibbings 


Compiled by Patience Empson 


Over 1,000 engravings, colour fron- 
tispiece and 9 pages of ra. With 
some recollections by the 

and an Introduction by Thomas 
Balston. 400 pages. A handsome 
quarto volume, stamped real gold. 
“A lavish feast for his admirers.” — 
Economist. £5 55. 







The Wonders of Yorkshire 
Marie Hartley and Foan Ingilby 


A fine book describing one hundred remarkable Yorkshire sights in York City, and the 
West, North, and East Rid ngs. With 16 pages of photographs, over 100 drawings and 
colour frontispiece by Marie martley. 320 pages. 308, 


Concise Encyclopaedia : 
of Architecture Martin S. Briggs 


An alphabetical conspectus of traditional and modern architecture of the chief countries 
of the world, with 1,680 articles, including 400 short biographies, in 384 pages with 200 
drawings and 42 photographs. 215. 


Mistress of Myself Mrs Robert Henrey 


“Another vivaciously unflagging instalment of Mrs. Robert Henrey’s experiences and 
reflections.”—The Times. “It becomes vitally alive . .. and should have immense appeal.” 
—Books and Bookmen. 205. 


Recent and Readable ; 


oe 


Daniel-Rops’s CHURCH IN THE DARK AGES (42s.); Pennethorne-Hughes’s HOW 
YOU GOT YOUR NAME. (9s. 6d.); ECLIPSE OF THE GERMAN NAVY (21s.) ; 
and in “Everyman,” in the new large size, Defoe’s TOUR OF ENGLAND AND WALES 
(2 vols. 10s. 6d. each), and Samuel Butler’s EREWHON (8s. 6d.), 


FOR JUNIORS OF ALL AGES 


The Borrowers Afloat Mary Norton 


Mary Norton (whose original The Borrowers won a Carnegie medal) takes us magically 
once more into the miniature world of the Borrowers, now voyaging down drain and 
stream. “A very remarkable book indeed—the kind you can’t quite get out of your mind 
for a long time after you’ve read it.”—B.B.C. Children’s Hour. 


Illustrated by Diana Stanley. 12s. 6d. 


Phoenix 
A Word Book of Wine Walter James 


An A-Z guide to the wines of the world, written to aid discrimination and widen experience 
by “:cluding the good, minor growths. With much useful information on storage and 
serving temperatures, etc. 35 line decorations. 213s. 





English Collegiate Churches G. H. Cook 
Westminster Abbey ; St. George’s, Windsor; King’s College, Cambri All Souls, 
Oxford, are among those many famous foundations, now examined’in social and 
architectural context. Many photographs, 33 plans. 50s. 


The Cherry Tree Ax omnibus of poems for young people selected and 
introduced by Geoffrey Grigson 


The publishers believe that this So eae Reak aeaas. Soeun. The well- 
known and loved poems take their place with much that is unfamiliar and ripe peaer eon 
Decorated with woodcuts. 


The Children’s Book of Make & Do Gert She’ 


A book of inexpensive ideas for da Se ee 
page Lec oe hg pe Oo deed ine cartnnt pele 
including much colour. 

*” Chadd chalacidstaae Sconce‘ Laila 
or from the Publishers at Aldine House, 10-13 Bedford Street, London WO2 — 
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Children 
in the Close 


GERALDINE 
SYMONS 


Recollections of childhood in the 
Salisbury Cathedral forty years » ¥ ‘ 
*Will give pleasure to many. . . . It is a little 

iod piece and quietly enjoyable.’— 

t Lane, DAILY TELEGRAPH 

‘Gentle, evocative, most charmingly illustrated.’ 
Hilary Seton, THE BOOKMAN 1 8s 
Illustrated by Helen Symons 





Sa = 
Close of 


Gunner 
on the Western Front 
AUBREY WADE 


The iences of an artilleryman during 
some of the bitterest days of the First World War, 
‘A shocking authentic narrative.’—THE TIMES 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 

‘Mr. Wade’s account of his war is simple 

and unaffected.’—-THE SPECTATOR 1 8s 
72 illustrations 


Trafalgar 
OLIVER WARNER 


_ ‘Enables even the most non-naval of readers 
to appreciate not only the actual battle itself 
but the brilliance of the strategy that led up to 
it."—-THE TIMES ‘A book one is proud to place on 
one’s shelves.’-—THE SUNDAY TIMES 
British Battles Series 35 illustrations 


The Gapture of Quebec 
CHRISTOPHER LLOYD 


‘A little masterpiece of the military historian’s 
art.’—THE OBSERVER 

‘A vivid and scholarly addition to recent 

Woife studies.’—THE TIMES 91 S 
British Battles Series 35 illustrations 


Baroque in Italy 


JAMES LEES-MILNE 


An introductory appreciation of the origin, 
meaning and de pment of the style in Italian 
building, painting and sculpture. 

‘His foliennans command respect.’—THE 
OBSERVER 

90 illustrations 


Castles and Kings 
HENRY TREECE 


Younger readers aap 

enjoy these stirring tales 

of Britain’s castles and of 

some of the kings and 

queens, courtiers, rebels, 
ho lived a and 

w t 

died in them. 

Illustrated by C. Walter Hodges 
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What Price Pumpernickel ? 


Groucho and Me. By Groucho Marx. (Gollancz, 
21s.) 


‘Don’T point that beard at me, Gottlieb, it might 
go off.’ Or, ‘Mrs. Claypole, the whole world is at 
your feet—and there’s plenty of room.’ Or, ‘Otis 
B. Driftwood, private detective; bloodhounds 
transfused, fingerprints manicured, and gin 
rummy.’ Or, ‘They've got a wonderful floor show 
here; too bad they haven't got a floor.’ Or, “We’re 
trapped here—three men and one woman; send 
help immediately. If you can’t send help, send 
two more women.’ Or even, tout court, ‘Of course, 
you realise this means war?’ 


Ah, memory, you heartbreak old flirt! The 
first time one saw Harpo, in A Night at the Opera, 
strike a pose before the mirror and try to sing, 
then (when no sound came out) carefully spray 
his throat and try again (I say, how about ‘Either 
he’s dead or my watch has stopped’?). The first 
time one saw Harpo, in Go West, examine the 
inside of the gunpowder-barrel with a lighted 
match, The first time one saw Groucho emerge 
from the lift in A Night in Casablanca after sur- 
viving the cutting of the cable on the thirty-fourth 
floor. The first time in Monkey Business one heard 
Groucho say, when Chico got stuck repeating the 
same tune at the piano, ‘Next time you come 
round, jump off.’ The first time one saw Chico 
patiently searching the room of the strong man 
in At the Circus. The first time, in the same film, 
one decided that it was possible to watch Kenny 
Baker without actually being sick, provided one 
thought hard of the pleasures to come. Ah, mem- 
ory, memory! And here am I, thirty-one years old 
and what have I got to show for it? I ran the 
nail-scissors into the top of my left big toe last 
night, and there was absolutely no feeling in it 


| at all. (‘Jesus Christ, so now I had leprosy’— 


21s | 


oh, no, that’s Holden Caulfield.) I just had an 
attack of rheumatism in the small of my back. 
I get hay fever in November—and it lasts 
until October. I can’t sleep. I'm growing old, my 
lungs are far from strong, I stoop and shuffle like 
a chimpanzee, my stories are interminably long, 
I laugh at them myself consumedly, I talk about 
my mother’s pedigree, I note a tendency to 
avarice, THESE are thy wages, oh debauchery, 
what is the use of going on like this? Jesus Christ, 
I have got leprosy. 

These are just some of the fragments of thought 
(if you can call it thought, and strictly speaking 
I suppose you can’t) that chased themselves 
through my mind when I read Groucho Marx’s 
autobiography. I was born in 1928, and the 
Marx Brothers are therefore almost exactly my 
contemporaries, as far as their impingement on 
cisatlantic consciousness is concetned. For me, 
they not only sum up an age; they sum up my 
life. What Auden and Isherwood are to you, and 
the Charleston to that couple over in the corner, 
the Marx Brothers are to me. They are a per- 
petual, ever-present, inescapable, hysterically 
funny memento mori. One day I am going to die. I 
don’t care for the idea. 


Groucho’s book isn’t very good, as a matter 
of fact. It has lots of anecdotes, of course, but 
the all-pervasive air of wisecrack with which they 
are surrounded makes the book one for the bed- 
side rather than the armchair. As for the home- 
spun philosophy which creeps in every now and 
again, it reminds me of that terrible scene in Go 
West, in which Groucho pats the little girl on the 
arm and delivers himself of, not the expected 
devastating sniderie, but a piece of sentimental 
mush that would have disgraced Margaret 
Dumont. Still, here again is the story of the 
Night Harpo Went Up With the Curtain, the 
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story of the Marx Brothers and Wall Street, the 
story of Mother Marx, the story of Father Marx 
and the Trousers, the original of the Letter to 
Warner Brothers (‘Dear Warner Brothers . . .’), 
remarks like ‘Show business is the only profession 
extant where a man can earn a moderate fortune 
merely by standing inside a gorilla skin, photo- 
graphs of The Three playing golf, of The Three 
trying to amuse Irving Thalberg, in short, a fleet- 
ing glimpse 6f my own Three Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse, riding their brave horses through 
the fire and the water, the thunder of the guns 
and the trumpet that sayeth ha, riding bravely 
and gloriously on through the nightmare years of 
the Thirties, the Forties, the Fifties, the years when 
the world decided it would not only go mad but 
stay that way, and leaped up with a startled ex- 
pression and a dirty word when it found that 
three men at least were taking it seriously and 
had started their own contribution to the proceed- 
ings by jabbing a pin into its great fat rump. 

And yet they make me to think upon 
mine end. They produce no more films now 
(Groucho is having a high old time in TV, I'm 
sorry to say); they are getting old, and every 
time I see one of their films again I am reminded 
that however handy Yorick was with the flagons 
of Rhenish he stopped a hole eventually to keep 
the wind away. I even get the impression that 
Groucho knows this as well as I do. 

. twenty-four years ago...a loaf of 
pumpernickel could still be purchased for eight 
cents. . . . Now it’s thirty-three cents. If it ever 
climbs to fifty, take my advice and run for the 
hills. 

It’s no good, I can’t run any longer. Nor could 
Lord Jim. Mr. Thurber got back on the boat in 
Martinique. Saul gave up on the Damascus road. 
To every man, there comes a moment when he 
has to turn back, though he knows he should go 





Poor No More 
ROBERT RUARK 
author of Something of Value 


““A masterly example of storytelling. It has a 
greater variety of action and somewhat deeper 
implications than any recent novelist has had 
to offer us."—Bookman 818 pages 25s 


The War Lover 
JOHN HERSEY 


“As memorable as his Hiroshima.”—Tribune 
“John Hersey is that rare bird, a novelist who 
is also a writer.” —Spectator 185 


Admirals in Collision 


The Victoria—Camperdown 
disaster 


RICHARD HOUGH 


“A most fascinating and satisfying little piece 
of naval history."—The Times. 
“A minor classic.”—Guardian Illustrated 18s 


No Room in the Ark 
ALAN MOOREHEAD 


Still a best seller four months after publication. 
Illustrated in colour and black and white 218 
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on. Still, even on the road back, we have our 
memories. Mrs. Claypole at the dinner-table in 
A Night at the Opera; the mitror-sequence in 
Duck Soup; the form-book scene in A Day at the 
Races; the duel in A Night in Casablanca; Harpo 
eating the candles, the cups and saucers, the tele- 
phone; Groucho. ‘ 

Does anybody know a good cure for leprosy? 


BERNARD LEVIN 


The Crack-Up 


The Bodley Head Scott Fitzgerald, Volume II. 
(The Bodley Head, 20s.) 


VoLUME I had, among other things, The Great 
Gatsby and The Last Tycoon; here we have Ten- 
der ls the Night, twenty pages of letters the author 
wrote to his daughter Frances in 1933-40, four 
short stories of minor interest, and four articles, 
including the brilliantly compressed and observant 
‘Echoes of the Jazz Age.’ It is nice to have Fitz- 
gerald’s work available in such a pleasant format, 


although I cannot see a good reason for issuing | 


it in these compendia instead of in ordinary 
individual volumes. And to supplement the biblio- 
graphical details of the pieces here reprinted, it 
would have been very little trouble to give a 
chronological table of Fitzgerald's other works 
and the main events of his life. 


One would not want actively to deny a place | 


on one’s shelves to any book containing Tender Is 
the Night; and yet what an indifferent perfor- 
mance it is. The ruin of Dick Diver via his salva- 
tion of the ex-psychopath Nicole was a fascinating 
subject, but it is shoved out of the way by the 
European background and the doings of the 
Divers’ acquaintances, in particular Rosemary 
Hoyt, a character of small intrinsic interest and 
less importance to the plot. The construction of 
the book is thus hopelessly awry and now seems 
affected, as does the heavy mandarin style with its 
periodic lurches into a_ translation-from-the- 
French idiom: ‘Her serious nature distrusted its 
ability to make a supreme impression on him. But 
Dick Diver—he was all complete there.’ The 
people are presented with the facile self-regarding 
reverence, solemn and faintly snobbish, that 
played such hell with the portrait of Stahr in The | 
Last Tycoon. Everybody is all too significant, | 
wonderful, image-provoking, dignified—the last a | 
word that runs through the book and is ludicrously 


hung round the neck of Abe North, the drunken 


deadbeat Broadway composer. 

It may not be a bad thing for a novelist to think | 
of himself as a historian, but he had better keep | 
his field down to size: a town and six months 
rather than a class and an ‘era.’ The faults of Fitz- | 
gerald’s later work notoriously arose from the | 
kind of response accorded to his earlier. Few | 
writers are tough enough to stand having it dinned | 
into them that they are an authentic voice, inter- 
preting an ag: to itself, especially if they are paid 
accordingly. And after The Great Gatsby, that 
lonely native masterpiece, it was perhaps a 
Strategical error to make Europe the next step. | 
Through the medium of Diver we can catch an | 
unhappy bafflement, an outdated irritation that 
matches the old European arrogance and—even 
after Princeton and New York—brings a whiff of | 
the parvenu. (If I can venture to be European 
myself for a moment, he should have got his | 
French and his wines right, too.) Furthermore, the 
Americas described by American novelists are | 
wildly various, but when they cross the Atlantic | 
they seem to find, like their counterparts who cross | 
in the opposite direction, nothing but the same old 
Prefabricated stage-set. 


KINGSLEY AMIS | 
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JOHN STEINBECK 
Once There Was A War 


1943 despatches from England, Italy, Africa—unfor- 
gettable on-the-spot reportage of men and women in 
the grip of war. 16/- 


MARY McCARTHY 


The Stones of Florence 


A verbal and pictorial homage to a great city, con- 
taining 140 illustrations principally by Evelyn Hofer. 
84/- 


S, J. PERELMAN 


The Most of S. J. Perelman 


A huge collection of the finest writing of this great 
American humorist. 25/- 





a 


ERIC AMBLER 


Passage of Arms 


“Tt is difficult to imagine how an adult contempora 
novel of adventure could be much better done.” 
MAURICE RICHARDSON, OBSERVER. 16/- 


GEORGETTE HEYER 
The Unknown Ajax 


A new Regency novel of courtship and betrothal in- 
volving the ticklish question of a new heir to a coveted 
title. 16/- 


PETER USTINOV 
Add A Dash of Pity 


Short stories by the well-known actor and playwright, 
international in flavour and spiced with characteristic 
wit. 15/- 


MICHAEL REDGRAVE 
The Mountebank’s Tale 


A strange story about an actor who, for many years, 
lived with a secret shared by no-one. 13/6 


SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


Then and Now 


Machiavelli: scholar, diplomat, philanderer, is the 
intriguing and complex central figure of this novel first 
published in 1945. 15/- 
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A Poet for Christmas 


A Coney Island of te Mind. By Lawrence 
Ferlinghetti. (Hutchinson, 15s.) 
Guy Fawkes Night and Other Poems. By John 
Press. (O.U.P., 12s. 6d.) 
The Prodigat Son. By James Kirkup. (O.U.P., 15s.) 
An Attempt at Exorcism. By Edwin Brock. 
(Scorpion Press, 10s. 6d.) 
Cypress and Acacia. By Vernon Watkins. (Faber, 
12s. 6d.) 
For the Unfallen. By Geoffrey Hill. (André 
Deutsch, !2s. 6d.) 
Mr. FERLINGHETTI’S book confirms my impres- 
sion that the beatniks are the sort of prodigal sons 
who don’t stray too far from the fatted calf. What 
you expect to be his Hell is in fact a Coney Island, 
‘a kissproof world of plastic.toiletseats tampax 
and taxis’ which, you soon realise, he gets a kick 
out of as well as at. He howls louder about 
the way some 
librarians 
and cultural ambassadors and 
especially museum directors 
act 
than over ‘hungry Hong Kongs.’ The verse is an 
old-world trifle: place a layer of Pound between 
two of Cummings, add a litile crystallised 
Humanity, pour on some well-whipped Culture, 
Beat judiciously, and leave to soak in Coke. . . 
It makes pleasant reading, if you don’t object to 
jokes like ‘My country tears of thee’ or to swivel- 
ling your eyes around; and the excitement—‘I am 
waiting for a rebirth of wonder’—is by no means 
completely factitious. But the blurb’s description 
of these poems as ‘true mirror-images of our era’s 
tormented face’ is rot. Read a few lines of average 
Brecht and you'll see that Mr. Ferlinghetti is a 
licensed jester, making faces—not very tormented 
ones—on TV. 
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John Press’s opening poem is called ‘Insensi- 
bility’ : 
To shield yourself from pain 
Is no great trouble. .. . 

That the idea—‘nothing venture, nothing gain’— 
is a platitude doesn’t matter. But it is neither ex- 
plored nor confirmed: it is, in fact, slightly dis- 
credited. In contrast, Wilfred Owen’s poem of 
the same name shakes the reader’s complacency, 
as sensibility should. When Mr: Press writes, in 
‘Against Comfort,’ 

Say it is God’s inscrutable decree 

That will not let me sip an anodyne, 

Diagnose glandular deficiency, 

Or blame the stars that I am saturnine. 
we don’t for a moment believe he is suffering— 
or saturnine. He is decent, gregarious, cultivated. 
And most of his poems are éxtremely agreeab!e to 
read. But if only he. would lash out now and 
again, be a bastard, spit on the carpet, burst into 
tears or bad language! When for once he isn’t 
watching his words he writes a fine poem, ‘The 
Unwanted’— 

What can redeem a world 
Where cruelty is slopped out as carelessly as soup.... 
‘The dumb words are fastened in my throat,/ 

And will not come,’ begins James Kirkup’s 
bumper (and very handsomely produced) collec- 
tion. One wouldn’t have guessed it. I've been 
taxed myself with knocking up verses out of news- 
paper items, dead cats, tourist brochures, political 
killings and suchlike inconsiderable trifles. Mr. 
Kirkup is much worse. There are pieces here 
about ‘Tea in a Space-ship,’ ‘The Body-builder’ 
and ‘All-in Wrestlers.’ And then—Mr. Kirkup is 
teaching in Japan—a long Japanese section. 
Everyone who goes to Japan has the right to one 
poem about Japanese Dolls. Mr. Kirkup includes 
three (no, I notice one is entitled ‘Japanese Chil- 
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dren’). Also, “Earthquake, lines “For a Japanese 
Lady’s Fan’ (why didn’t | think of that!) and 
(good and very funny) ‘Correspondences.’ Well, 
all the more power to Mr. Kirkup’s elbow, or 
whatever it is he writes with. For power is what’s 
missing. Fluency, alertness, respect for persons 
and things—they are all here. Words have always 
been kind to Mr. Kirkup: perhaps in return he 
has spoilt them. letting them play when they 
should be out at work. And so the whole poem— 
which is what one is left with—is generally less 
than the sum of its parts. ‘Invitation to a Japanese 
Doll’ is surely a little (admittedly little, and nicely 
done) ado about very nearly nothing: 

Come, sit beside me on the floor 

Beside the warm stone brazier. 

There let us talk and make poems, 

Look long at a flower together, 

Listen to the cool sweep of the snow outside, 

Drink wine, and sing, and fall happily silent 

As we share the same cushion in the dusk, 

And think the same thought. 
What Mr. Kirkup thinks is the common touch is 
at times merely vulgar; he can be amazingly 
unself-critical. Aside from sentimentalities and 
the grosser platitudes, I enjoyed this book. But it 
will bring a frown to sterner brows. 

Edwin Brock claims our present respect and 
future attention. In An Attempt at Exorcism, at 
the worst, he plods rather, cluttering his verse 
with deprecatory asides (‘I’m assuming . . .’) and 
the standard casual humour (‘the ducks being 
noisy about summer’). But he has the virtues that 
should—but don’t always—go with his cautious- 
ness, among them a gift for ‘popular’ subjects, as 
in ‘A Clutter of Mothers,’ which ends 

many-mouthed, loudly critical, alone, 
declaring that the best is always past 
and swearing that each mouthful is my last. 








-GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES 


Sept. 1959. 


EXPLOITS. OF DON QUIXOTE 


*... I have a feeling that this new version of the Spanish tales will be one of the most attractive books in the shops this 
Christmas 


ILLUSTRATION FROM GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES 


Selected and retold by James Reeves. 


. The colour illustrations are superb. . . .” Anthony Buckeridge. Oct. 1959. 


BLACKIE 150 YEARS OF PUBLISHING 1809-1959 


Selected and retold by Amabel Williams-Ellis. 


“, . . This volume is an absolute joy, and | like it better than any since those by Andrew Lang,.and so, if you have a little girl, 
here is the Christmas present I implore you to give her. It will colour her whole life.’” Mrs. Robert Henrey, Books AND BOOKMEN. 


Illustrated by Fritz Wegner. 


18/- net 


Illustrated by Edward Ardizzone. 


17/6 net 
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Very different is the formal, apparently effort- 
less style which predominates in Cypress and 
Acacia. Not Roman, but certainly High. The 
reader admires, then asks, ‘But what else does this 
poetry require of me?’ 

Bread will compel man’s trust, 

And not the starry groves 
—Mr. Watkins’s stars shine brightly, coldly, but 
he is niggardly with his bread. 

An air of firmness, intelligence and seriousness 
(‘level solemnity’ says the blurb justly) pervades 
For the Unfallen. For a first volume it is remark- 
ably ‘mature.’ In a way, disquietingly so: this 





could well be (though we trust it won’t be) a last | 


volume. Couldn’t there be just a few errors of 


careless energy, a little bad taste, a few lapses into | 


the obvious? The obvious—yes, that terror of our 
better contemporary English poets. Mr. Hill is so 
unobvious that at times one wonders whether his 
finished technique is being put to any real pur- 
pose. If the “Two Formal Elegies’ weren’t sub- 
titled ‘For the Jews in Europe’ we mightn’t have 
known who or what they were for. I’m not asking 
for a horror story, or the windy slogans Mr. 
Ferlinghetti throws off. But couldn’t the poems 
have been less formal, more elegiac, even less 
cryptically for the Jews? It was this consideration 
that worried me into putting inverted commas 
round ‘mature’; and perhaps it is only the failing 
eyesight of middle age that makes me wish for 
something more palpable. I have been ungentle 


with Mr. Hill, partly because his poetry is bound | 


to be praised at present, chiefly because— 
His countenance, his hands’ motion, 
Serene even to a fault 
—he seems to me a real poet. 
‘Formality,’ G. S. Fraser thitiks, ‘ 
coming mode.’ Let’s hope not. Formality, in our 


may be the | 


time, can hardly hope to reach greater heights | 


than in Mr. Hill’s poetry. But think what frozen, 
arrogant, priggish, shallow depths it can sink to! 
D. J. ENRIGHT 


Ends of the Earth 


In 1950, when Professor Edward Winter was 
engaged in anthropological field-work among the 


Amba of western Uganda, he had a simple but | 


marvellous idea. He had studied the patrilineal 
clan-structure of their villages, clustered on the 
forested floor of the Rift Valley south of Lake 
Albert, under the Ruwenzoris’ towering snows. 
He had mastered the simplicities of their cash 
economy (coffee, cotton, plantains and cassava, 


marketed at Fort Portal over the mountains) and | 


the complexities of their barter one (wives, ex- 





changed in polygamous quantity for female rela- | 


tives or hire-purchase instalments of goats and 
fowls). But he felt dissatisfied with such analysis 
of social mechanisms: the abstraction, it seemed 
to him, of an abstraction, without that full prior 
picture of society we derive in literate cultures 
from novels or plays. So he asked four Amba— 
two clan elders, and the wives of one of them— 
to tell their life-stories for him. They poured into 
the ear of a trusted translator the histories of their 
families, sexual experience and domestic arrange- 
ments, and the resulting autobiographies make up 
Beyond the Mountains of the Moon (Routledge, 
288.): four private African lives revealed in their 
Wn words, and one of the most fascinating 
documents to come out of Africa for years. 
The most interesting data, historically, comes 
fram Kihara, a fifty-year-old hunter who remem- 
the days before the British protectorate. He 
fam recall the war when the Amba were con- 
@uered by the Toro; neighbours who still ate human 
; and poison ordeals for suspected witches. 
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Chinese Art 
and Culture 


RENE GROUSSET. Or M. Grousset’s 
The Rise and Splendour of the Chinese 
Empire, The Times said: ‘It ranks very 
high in the long list of European efforts to 
make China more intelligible to the 
West.” The same may be said of the 
present lucid history, relating Chinese art 
to its cultural background. Illustrated 
with 16 pp. in full colour, 64 pp. in black 
and white. December 7 55/- 


A Choice 
of Ornaments 


NICOLAS BENTLEY. A fascinating 
experiment in self-portraiture. A mis- 
cellany of excerpts from other writer’s, 
linked by his own commentary, form 
essays expressing Mr Bentley’s views on 
many subjects, ranging from Good Eating 
to Music and Love. November 30. 25/- 


Venezuelan Orchids 
Illustrated, Vol. | 


G. C. K. DUNSTERVILLE and.L. A. 
GARAY. Botanical descriptions, with 200 


drawings from the living plaiits.. There 
are 16 colour photographs. December 7. 
5 gms 


Voodoo in Haiti 


ALFRED METRAUX. ‘One of the most 
thorough and complete accounts of a 
non-European religion that exists, The 
Guardian. Illustrated. 30/- 


Goodbye 
Columbus 


PHILIP ROTH. ‘A sparkling delight,’ 
Brian Glanville, Reynolds’s News. ‘Brilliant 
dialogue.’ New Statesman. 10/6 


of The Horn 


JOHN CLELLON HOLMES. A novel 
about the career, both tragic and trium- 
phant, of a great jazz man. 15/- 


wie The Crossing 


H. E. HOLTHUSEN. ‘A masterpiece “ 
ironic, evocative comedy, a wry, 
tender book.’ The Times Lit. Supp. 16). - 


Out West 


Edited by JACK SCHAEFER. A most 
enjoyable anthology of the best Western 
stories, old and new. 16/- 











The Appreniiceship 
of Duddy Kravitz 


MORDECAI RICHLER. ‘An extremeiy 
funny and acute novel . 
Canada’ 'S Most lively and “assured young 
writers.’ The Times. ‘Extremely funny, 
with plenty of that built-in riotousness 
which Jewish authors seem to draw from 
a common pool. We get ” a bonus Mr. 
Richler’s superb sense of parody.’ New 
Statesman ively humour and engaging 
vigour.’ Guardian Fournal. Recommended 
by The Book Society. 16/- 


The Dharma 
Bums 


JACK KEROUAC. ‘Mr. Kerouac, as a 
writer, seems likely to survive the Beat 
movement which has brought him to 
notice.” Scotsman. ‘A Beat is a Beat is a 
Beat,’ Glasgow Herald. ‘Often maiestical 
and dazzingly magical.’ Time and Tide. 
‘This man Kerouac is good.’ Lilliput. 


Your Obedient 
Servant 


SIR.HAROLD SCOTT. By the author 
of the book Yard. ‘A rich —— so that 
in book thefe is something for every- 
one.’ The Tablet. 15/- 


The Achilles Heel 


MANES SPERBER. ‘One of those rare, 
stimulating works of political philosophy 
that . . . come from Europe to give a new 
lease of life.’ Sunday Times. 18/- 


A Study 
in Infamy 


GEORGE MIKES. AVO document’s 


analysed. ‘Ni like this has ever 
before leaked out.’ Kenneth Allsop, Daily 
Mail. 15/- 


Peppercorn 
Days 


JON ROSE. ‘It seems a long time since 
Australia has sent us a book quite as 
charming as this.’ Daniel George. 10/6 


Rocket 
Wife 
IRMGARD GROTTRUP. An account 


by a German rocket scientist’s wife of 
exile in Russia. ‘Fascinating.’ D. Express. 


The Pick 
of Punch 


The cream of the year’s Punch, edited by 
Nicolas Bentley, introduced by Claud 
Cockburn. As good as ever. 16/- 


ANDRE DEUTSCH 
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Witchcraft figures in his thought more than the 
others’: he had to divorce a wife whom he caught 
putting her head on upside down, and resorted 
with enormous success to a witch-doctor for a 
potion to prevent him being conscripted for the 
Europeans’ war. (‘They looked at the anus of 
each of us and said they were not right. Even 
our testicles were not fit for the army.’) But the 
star of the book is his son-in-law, Mpuga, an 
African Boswell of thirty-five: well-meaning, 
anxious, promiscuous, garrulous and charming. 
Youngest and richest of the clan elders, he boasts 
of his Christian learning and his virility; worries 
about his popularity and health, and bickers end- 
lessly with his three wives—Lubangi, the senior, 
whom he married in church, Koke, a tempera- 
mental trouble-maker, and Kijungu, the latest, 
sweet and barely twenty. Full of plans for self- 
improvement, Mpuga dresses them in cotton 
instead of bark-cloth, and will not let them eat 
rats or snake-meat, Amba delicacies sneered at 
by the Toros. But plantain-beer and love beguile 
his ambition, and each scheme of betterment 
founders in a crisis of litigation, expiatory goats 
and irate wives going home to their families. 
But do not come looking for amusing naiveté. 
There is nothing simple about Koke, the bitter, 
thieving child of divorce, whose father traded 
her in marriage to a leper. She escaped, but has 
not forgiven the world. As children, an envious 
friend poured water on her first dress. ‘You have 
been looking for me, now you have found me,’ 
said Koke exultanily, and fell with her, clawing, 
into a stream. There are depths, too, behind the 
plain, still face with which Lubangi keeps the 
household running. She has Mpuga’s ring; she 
knows of the time he set off with a pretty prosti- 
tute to see Kampala, the royal city, but lost his 
nerve and came home with indigestion. But she 
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has not accepted her life placidly. ‘I only watched 
this,’ her story ends painfully, ‘because I have no 
advice to give Mpuga, and because I have failed 
to stop him marrying other wives.’ 

Santha Rama Rau’s My Russian Journey 
(Gollancz, 21s.) is interesting for similar reasons. 
She managed to make friends with Russians and 
get them talking. Her Russian was not as fluent 
as that of her husband, an American scholar of 
the Russian theatre, but she gained some ad- 
vantages by being Indian—Russians were curious 
and her own mind was open. She felt no special 
terror of Socialism, and could look at Moscow 
with Asian eyes, sharing the Russians’ excite- 
ment in their capital, their sense of it as an Asian 
metropolis. Everywhere were Oriental ballets, 
music and restaurants, welcoming flourishes of 
eastern taste, so that the farthest Kazakh, Uzbek 
or Azerbaijani might look on Moscow as his 
Moscow too. Miss Rau did not feel it hers, but 
neither did she treat the people she met there as 
people met to put into a travel-book. One Mos- 
cow student, closest friend of all, trusted them 
with his little Soviet tragedy: at twenty he had 
married a rougeless Komsomol beauty, since 
the Thaw he found her conventional, earnest, life- 
less, now he had met a laughing, lovely girl. . . . 
Miss Rau says, convincingly, that she saw the sil- 
houette of St. Basil’s and the Red Star over the 
Kremlin fade for the last time in a glowing night 
sky with a pang of affection and regret; leaving 
one trying to remember what other non-Com- 
munist writer can make any approach to such a 
claim. 

Louis Fischer wrote a well-known life of 
Gandhi. His Story of Indonesia (Hamish Hamil- 
ton, 30s.) reads as if he may have started eastward 
with a vacant Mahatma’s halo which he found 
President Sukarno too busy or too volatile to try 
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on. Most of his time in the islands seems to have 
gone trying to urge the president into serious de- 
bate on birth-control or Communism during gay 
speech-making jaunts by air to Bali, or carefree 
motorcades up to Bandung to open an Olympic 
swimming pool. Meanwhile a more or less serious 
rebellion was taking place in Sumatra and 
Celebes, Indonesia was becoming Asia’s flash- 
point, and the whirlwind seemed likely to over- 
throw Sukarno unless he were Mahatma enough 
to ride it. Well, it’s all over now, no one knows 
quite how, and colonels last heard of in disgrace 
seem to be walking freely about Djakarta. But 
there are so few books about Holland's lost green 
empire that it seems ungrateful to say that Mr. 
Fischer might have worried less and enjoyed his 
visit more. Anyway, there is always room for a 
crisp reminder, such as he supplies in his early 
chapters, that once upon a time there were half 
a million white colonists who said their only aim 
was partnership, who said they had no other 
home to go to, who’said their withdrawal would 
bankrupt the country, who said no one outside 
could understand. ... Where are they now? 
Lastly, the huge, innocent world caught by Emil 
Schulthess’s camera in Africa (Collins, 6 gns.). 
Mr. Schulthess drove south across the Sahara to 
see an eclipse, over the continental watershed 
from the Congo to Uganda, and down through 
the Rhodesias to the Cape, taking, I'll say simply, 
the most magnificent photographs I’ve seen. “Why 
the elephants?’ asked a character in The Roots 
of Heaven, ‘Because they haven’t sinned,’ replied 
Morel; nor has this stone-age landscape with 
Biblical figures. If Mr. Schulthess’s skill were not 
justification and delight enough, the price would 
seem not exorbitant for the faith he revives that 
all in Africa may yet be well. 
RONALD BRYDEN 
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Wolfgang Schroeder 


The age of the Lunik is with us—but what of tomorrow? When— 
and how—will men reach the moon? As fascinating as it is 
factual, this timely book takes a look at the future of space travel. 
Illustrated. 18s. net 


MANUAL OF MODERN MANNERS 


Judith Listowel 


Lady Listowel comprehensively covers the do’s and don’ts of 
current etiquette—from an interview for a job to a formal dinner- 


party. A fively, lightly-written, helpful guide. Illustrated with 
nearly 40 line drawings. 21s. net 
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ALAN BULLOCK’S 


HITLER—A STUDY IN TYRANNY 


Has been hailed as: “. . . a masterpiece which will rank among the 
classics of biography.” (John Grigg in The National and English 
Review.) “. . . a triumph of energy and common sense.” (Evening 
Standard.) “. . . a work of historical value and excellent balance.” 
(Harold Nicolson in The Observer.) Now revised to include new 
material, Illustrated. 


An unusually stimulating guide to knowledge for intelligent 
older children, this Colourama one-volume encyclopaedia unfolds 
the wonderful story of the world in colour pictures, maps and 
diagrams, accompanied by clear, informative text. Foreword by 
Ritchie Calder, C.B.E. 90 full-colour pages. Ws. net 
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Medium and Magician 


John Symonds 


“A fascinating, ludicrous yet tantalising story, told with con- 
siderable negligent skill . . . deserves to be read by credulous and 
incredulous alike.’”°-—Toynbee in The Observer. “. . . affection- 
ately irreverent biography.”— Daily Mail. Mlustrated. 21s. net 


OUR ROYAL FAMILY 


The Record of a Happy Marriage 


A beautifully-produced, new pictorial study of the Queen, the 
Duke of Edinburgh and their children. Over 160 photographs 
present a charming, informal record of a happy family. Foreword 
by John Snagge. Ready December 7. 16s. net 
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A Literary Lioness 
The Great Maria. By Elisabeth Inglis-Jones. 
(Faber, 25s.) 
Mr. J. B. PRIESTLEY is right. The status of the 
writer is in decline. When, in 1813, Miss Maria 
Edgeworth visited London, ‘People stood on 


chairs at assemblies to catch sight of her, the | 


greatest in the land . . . angling for invitations 
to meet her.’ 

And who was Miss Maria Edgeworth?—a little 
woman barely four and a half feet high, a 
daughter of the first of four marriages of Mr. 
Richard Edgeworth, an eccentric gentleman with 
a property in Ireland, and at that date authoress 


of some novels and tales and of Practical Educa- | 


tion, a progressive treatise on the upbringing of 
children. 

This was, admittedly, at a period when the 
function of education was viewed more 
idealistically than it is today. The control of the 
emotions by intelligent reasoning, so strongly 
advocated by Mr. Edgeworth (as by his even more 
eccentric friend, Mr. Day), was obviously a sine 
qua non for a mankind offered a wide choice of 
almost immediately realisable utopias, whether in 
Robert Owen’s projected Villages of Co-opera- 
tion, with Southey on the Susquehanna or, as 
Wordsworth put it, ‘in that very place which is 
the world of all of us.’ 

The young Edgeworth family on their excel- 
lently run estate of Edgeworthstown seemed to 
visitors an admirable advertisement for such 
theories. To the Swiss educationalist Pictet, “The 
impression they gave of a happy, united family 
was very agreeable and so was the intelligent 
curiosity with which the young people listened to 
what was said.’ It may be with relief or regret 
that one learns that miseries and maladjustments 
proved no less common in the Edgeworth family 
than in others less apparently advantaged. Lovell, 
the heir, disoriented after internment in France, 
took to drink and dissipated the estate; Henry 
went into a mental hospital; and ‘the great Maria,’ 
as Sir Walter Scott referred to her, was what 
today we might call a mass of complexes. She 
was jealously over-attached to her father, 
longing to be loved, yet unable to accept her only 
offer of marriage because it would separate her 
from a family which often refused her the 
affectionate approbation she sought. 

But she was, taken all in all, an admirable and 
likeable woman. Emotionally, she forced herself 
fo endure the shock of her father’s death. 
Practically, she saved the estate from the effects 
of Lovell’s depredations. And if we do not now 
rate her literary talents as highly as many of her 
contemporaries did (Scott said that his ambition 
was to emulate her) much of her work remains 
extremely readable, enjoyable and enlightening. 

Her life, in literary and social circles of Ire- 
land, England and France in the early part of the 
last century, is full of interest, and Miss Inglis- 
Jones has made an excellent job of arranging the 
material so as best to display it. Her pages are 
full of lively anecdote and information—Byron’s 


Nasty sneers at Richard Edgeworth (to whom | 


Miss Inglis-Jones is kinder than most writers have 
been), Maria’s visit to Scott in Edinburgh where 
the Waverley novel on the table was explained 
away as one of ‘those works that are sent to Papa,’ 
Wordsworth’s call at Edgeworthstown, ‘never 


forgetting that he is MR. WORDSWORTH the | 


author and one of the poets of the lake.’ If we 
SOmetimes feel that we know the social and 


literary circles of this period better than those | 


of any other, we owe our entrée to honest 
Sprightly writers like Miss Edgeworth and honest 
modest biographers like Miss Inglis-Jones. 


MARGHANITA LASKI | 
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Lord Woolton 


THE MEMOIRS OF THE RT. HON. 

THE EARL OF WOOLTON, C.H. P.c. D.L. L.1.D. 

“A very wise, illuminating and intensely interesting book which will 
remain a key to the history of our time.” —sIR ARTHUR BRYANT. 


“He writes about himself without boasting and with no bogus 
bashfulness either. But if he wanted to boast he could say that he 
has changed the course of our political history.” —-CHARLES CURRAN, 
M.P., Evening News. 416 pp. 30s. net 


F.M. Sir William Slim 


UNOFFICIAL HISTORY 


“One of the most delightful and amusing books about modern 
campaigning I have ever read and one of the most readable books 
of 1959.”—kRIC GILLETT, National and English Review. 

“For the most part uproarious fun. If he hadn’t been a first-rate 
soldier, what a short-story writer he might have made.”—JOHN 
CONNELL, John O’ London's. 21s. net 


Rayne Kruger 


GOODBYE DOLLY GRAY 

“The best coherent account of the Boer War within a reasonable 
compass.” —A. J. P. TAYLOR, Observer. 

“*A brilliant writer who is also a true historian. His background 
produces a dispassionate approach.”—B’ham Post. 

“He describes London and South Africa, as they then were, with 
graphic skill. It is almost impossible to find elsewhere so clear and 
consistent an account of the campaigns.” —C. E. CARRINGTON, Daily 
Telegraph. 


George Lowe 


BECAUSE IT IS THERE 


The famous photographer of Everest and Antarctica tells the 
unofficial stories of the two great expeditions and illustrates his 
experiences with over forty quite superb photographs. 21s. net 


Stirling Moss 


LE MANS °59 

Stirling Moss tells the thrilling, cockpit story of this year’s twenty- 
four hour race and vividly describes all the preparations of the 
Aston Martin team. The 80 photographs reproduced were taken 
specially for this dramatic book. 10” x73". 15s. net 


Nicholas Monsarrat 


THE SHIP THAT DIED OF SHAME 
and nine other stories 


“Nicholas Monsarrat is a novelist best known for his war stories, 
not least for the phenomenally successful The Cruel Sea. But that 
he needs neither the war nor the sea to write attractively and 
excitingly, this volume of short stories amply proves.”— Yorkshire 
Post. 15s. net 
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Storm Bird 


THE STRANGE LIFE 
OF GEORGINA WELDON 


A sympathetic yet wittily ironic 
account of this astonishing Vic- 
torian figure — singer, intimate 
friend of Gounod, litigant extra- 
ordinary, and pioneer campaigner 
against the Lunacy Laws. 


Illustrated 25s net 


G. RB. G. 
WORCESTER 


The Junkman 
Smiles 


” A lifetime of river surveying took 


the author to many inaccessible 
parts of Central and Southern 
China. His fascinating remini- 
scences provide a rich feast of 
humanity, curious customs and 
pursuits, described with humour 
and sympathy and illustrated with 
his own drawings. 
21s net 


URSULA MORAY 


WILLIAMS 


The Nine Lives 
of Island 
Maekenzie 
ILLUSTRATED BY 
EDWARD ARDIZZONE 


Mackenzie is the latest newcomer 
to that select band—the Glorious 
Cats of Fiction. The story of his 
desert island adventures will capti- 
vate every child who can manage 
to snatch it from his parents. ~ 


12s 6d net 
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The Rocket-Ship 
Saboteurs 
ILLUSTRATED BY IONICUS 


An enthralling, strictly scientific 
story about two boys who foil the 
attempt of foreign agents to 
sabotage 4& top-secret. rocket 
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The Irrepressible Conflict 


The War for the Union, Volume I: 1861-1862. By 
Allan Nevins. (Scribners, 52s. 6d.) 

The Crisis of the House Divided: An Interpreta- 
tion of the Issues in the Lincoln-Douglas 
Debates. By Harry V. Jaffa. (Doubleday, 
$6.50.) 

IN these two books we have two methods of writ- 
ing history set in opposition. Each is an admirable 
specimen of its kind and they make an admirable 
pair. Professor Nevins is a narrator on the grand 
scale. Here we have the fifth volume of his mag- 
num opus; and-all, and more than all, the merits 
of the previous volumes are brilliantly on display. 
There is the immense learning, the firm judgment, 
and what is at least equally valuable, the sense 
of the possible. Professor Nevins has a great 
tolerance for human weakness, a critical but not 
unfriendly view of the limitations of ‘the American 
way of life’ in these formative years—and firm 
ethical principles of his own. 

This ethical bias he shares with Dr. Jaffa. Both 
think that things are right and wrong as well as 
expedient and inexpedient. But Dr. Jaffa is more 
of an absolutist than is Professor Nevins and 
expects of men more consistency than they com- 
monly display, especially if they are politicians in 
the full enticing and blinding course of their 
careers, It is not that Professor Nevins automati- 
cally forgives a devious and morally short-sighted 
politician. The faults are noted. But that is how 
many are and, in the nature of things and men, 
must be. Politics, if not necessarily a dirty busi- 
ness, is necessarily a dangerous trade. This is not 
quite good enough for Dr. Jaffa. He is a philoso- 
pher as well as an historian. The Gorgias is a 
source as well as the New York Tribune and he 
weighs the moral issues in scales that differ from 
those of Professor Nevins—as indeed he makes 
plain in more than one direct criticism of the 
fourth volume of Professor Nevins’s great work. 
One criticism seems to me unjust even on Dr. 
Jaffa’s own terms. It is surely the function of a 
statesman to display the cardinal virtue of pru- 
dence as well as the others? If the Douglas 
schemes really had put an end to the immediate 
danger of disunion and war, really had put the 
slavery issue in the way of a natural death, there 
would have been a lot to say for them. But they 
did not, they could not; and consequently the criti- 
cism made at the time and made powerfully since 
by Professor Nevins is valid. If Munich had meant 
peace in our time, even if it could not mean peace 
with honour, its defenders then and since would 
have something substantial to say for themselves. 

This is not good enough for Dr. Jaffa, who dis- 
plays prodigious learning and superhuman in- 
genuity in reducing the political outpourings of 
Douglas and Lincoln to a system. The reader’s 
first impression may well be that this is a very 
clever book, possibly too clever. But if one perse- 
veres, the conclusion is unavoidable. Dr. Jaffa is 
very clever, but he does not overdo it—that 
is the conclusion forced by the exposition of what 
Lincoln was saying, why he said it and why he was 
right to say it. Lincoln had a deeply philosophical 
and religious view of life and he was, for a prac- 
tising politician, a remarkably consistent thinker, 
speaker and writer. The acute analysis that Dr. 
Jaffa devotes to Lincoln pays off handsomely. 
This is, if not a new Lincoln, a deeply interesting 
and convincing Lincoln, raising issues in the de- 
ba .es of 1858 that far transcended the local issues 
on which critics like Randall think he should 
have concentrated. But all Dr. Jaffa’s ingenuity 
carinot make Stephen Douglas a consistent or in- 
teresting thinker. He was, in his own way, a great 
man, but he was not more patient of a philoso- 
phical defence.than Lloyd George was. 
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Dr. Jaffa shows us Lincoln crossing the thres- 
hold of greatness as a political preacher, as a 
prophet and, rightly and necessarily, as a pessi- 
mistic prophet. Professor Nevins shows us Lin- 
coln in the White House, fumbling, suffering from 
the dreadful handicap not only of his own execu- 
tive inexperience, but of the absence of anything 
that could be called civil or military organisation. 
We see both North and South stumbling into a 
war for which neither was prepared intellectually 
or materially. It is a sad and comic story. But it is 
only one part of the story. Seen from another 
point of view, both North and South in 1861 
worked miracles and prepared themselves for the 
terrible ordeal which each side bore so courage- 
ously and which, by its very horror, makes it hard 
to believe that any adroit politician could have 
saved the Union by the ways of peace. The narra- 
tive is as lively and lucid as we have become used 
to expect and we see the first foreshadowings of 
Lincoln the war leader and the first glimpses of 
the new America that the war was to bring into 
being. This is a masterly performance. 

D. W. BROGAN 


Venereal Cravings 


An Unhurried View of Erotica. By Ralph Ginz- 
burg. (Secker and Warburg, 30s.) 


I must admit that the word ‘Erotica’ in a title 
paralyses my arm in mid-stretch. ‘Erotica’ is a 
term coined in the shady underworld of scholar- 
ship—it suggests the pruriently hypocritical exam- 
ination of the physical details of sex under: the 
tutelage of old dons and middle-aged booksellers. 
I cannot think why this book is called ‘an unhurried 
view.’ The ages whip by with the speed of a back- 
street pornographer flicking over the coloured 
plates by the light of a fading torch. From the 
ancient ians, the Romans, and the Anglo- 
Saxons to what Mr. Ginzburg calls ‘the latter 
seventeenth century’ takes only seventeen pages 
even with a type-face the size of that jumbo print 
used for children’s fairy stories. What depresses 
me about Mr. Ginzburg is the way he is contin- 
ually on the verge of revealing some sizzling new 
and unknown source of information though he 
apparently has not read, or if he has read has not 
understood, the standard works known to every 
eager young undergraduate: He thinks, for 
instance, that the Wife of Bath’s Tale is erotica— 
because, in his own fuzzy, out-of-focus words, 
‘therein she gleefully proclaims the insatiability 
of her venereal cravings.” Also Mr. Ginzburg’s 
titles are always much more exciting than his 
excerpts. The quotations he includes are sadly 
disappointing, consisting mainly of mild double 
entendres like Sir Charles Sedley’s song, “Young 
Coridon and Phillis,’ which I have heard sung to 
the guitar at respectable musical soirées, or un- 
exciting snippets of narrative from Daniel Defoe 
and Frank Harris. There is not a single sentence 
that would be condemned to the burning even by 
the magistrates of Swindon. 

Continually I got the feeling that Mr. Ginzburg 
has never read through the open shelves of a 
library like the Bodleian, let alone scrutinised the . 
restricted stacks in the basement. In the seven- 
teenth century alone, he seems to have overlooked 
John Donne’s The Comparison, Thomas Carew’s 
Rapture, Sir John Suckling’s The Candle, and any 
unexpurgated edition of Herrick. Here is eroti¢a 
—some of it brilliant, some of it comic, some of 
it tedious—but all of it available at any ordinary 
bookshop. He hardly appears to be aware, 
also, of any difference between pornography and 
scatalogy—else why include Benjamin Franklin’s 
letter about breaking wind?—or between porno- 
graphy and obscenity—else why include dirty 
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A. L. ROWSE 
The Elizabethans and America 


“This stimulating collection of essays. 
. .. Presented in Dr. Rowse’s character- 
istic style and manner, vigorous, racy, 
argumentative: in fact, truly Eliza- 
bethan.” The Listener. 8 plates. 25s. 


SIR [VONE 
KIRKPATRICK 


The Inner Circle: Memoirs 


“He recounts history which he himself 
helped to make. Pages of sober arialysis 
are mixed with vivid personal impres- 
sions.” The Bookman. 


LOVAT 
DICKSON 
The Ante-Room 


“A mercilessly candid analysis of the 
first stages of an austere success story 
which is told with an integrity which 
compels respect.” The Bookman. 21s. 


R. F. HARROD 


The Prof 
A Personal Memoir of Lord Cherwell 


“A picture, and a singularly shrewd 
picture, of a very large-scale character.” 
C. P. Snow (New Statesman). 4 plates. 

25s. 


CHARTIST 
STUDIES 
Edited by Asa Briggs 


“The most important contribution made 
to the study of this remarkable move- 
ment made in recent years.” E. J. 
Hobsbawm (New Statesman). 42s. 


MODERN 
CATHOLICISM 


Walter Von Loewenich 


“This nobly conceived and important 
work is learned, lucid, fair-minded.” 
Gilbert Thomas (Birmingham Post). 50s. 


UGANDA IN 
BLACK AND WHITE 
Hugh B. Cott 


109 drawings with descriptive text 
opposite, by a distinguished zoologist 
and an exceptionally accomplished 
artist. 30s. 


MACMILLAN 
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limericks? He continually makes bold assertions 
about erotica for which he produces not a jot of 
documentation—it is significant that in his ‘Biblio- 
graphy of One Hundred Titles’ half the books 
have no authors, publishers, country of origin, or 
date of first publication. Mr. Ginzburg’s literary 
comments are usually meaningless or banal: Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover is ‘characteristically insular 
in its poignancy.’ An Unhurried View of Erotica 
is practically worthless as either entertainment or 


| education. It is too prudish to provide the first and 
| too ill-informed to be useful for the second. 


8 plates. 25s. | 


ALAN BRIEN 


Ruin of a Nabob 


Fountain of the Elephants. By Desmond Young. 
(Collins, 18s.) 

‘LeD by a blind and teachit by a bairn, the 

Savoyard general who forged for the Mahrattas 

a foot army which could have subjugated all 

native India came proudly back to Europe and 


| fell like a booby for one of the nastiest, worst- 


spoiled little girls of whom memoirs have kept 
record. Morally, she killed him—and she ate him; 


| transformed a stern and beloved soldier within 
| weeks into a wretch alternating puerile scenes 


with maddened pleas for forgiveness, and then 
lived on his money for thirty-six years after he 
was dead. General Bendit de Boigne spent most 


| of his married life by himself, immured in his 


own humiliation at his house near Chambéry. 
If he had not met Adéle d’Osmond, what might 
this man have done? 

Mr. Young's marvellously researched bio- 
graphy, which adds startling facts about de 
Boigne to what is known already, suggests that 


| by the time that he retired to Europe, he had 


almost exhausted the possibilities open to him in 


| India. In 1790 he had become general to Mahadaji 


Sindhia, the Mahratta chieftain, and in a few 
years his infantry trained in the European manner 
had given Sindhia a practical dominance over all 
Northern India. De Boigne’s military capacity 
had been fairly well extended: he had certainly 
shown courage, determination, and a rare talent 
for logistics and administration. But to face the 
British battalions of the East India Company 


| would have been another matter, and that would 


have been the consequence of indefinite Mahratta 


| expansion. In fact it was the consequence a few 


years after his departure, and Arthur Wellesley 
proved the military point at Assaye, although 
the disciplined Mahratta infantry gave him the 
‘most severe battle I have ever fought in India.’ 
Anyway, de Boigne was a Savoyard, not a 
Frenchman, and he was well disposed towards 


| the British. The prize discovery of Mr. Young’s 


excavations at Chambéry was an unsuspected 


| grant to him of British nationality. 


But de Boigne does seem to have been a man 
who missed buses. He first joined the Franco- 
Irish Regiment of Clare, but it was disbanded 
before he could achieve high rank. Then he went 
io the Russian service under Alexis Orlov, but 
was at once captured by the Turks. He travelled 
to India, where Warren Hastings seems to have 


| entrusted him with a vital secret survey of the 


routes to Russia, but as he travelled northwards, 
Sindhia stole all his papers, and eventually his 
allegiance too. The signs in his life pointed him 
towards Russia, but twice he was discouraged 
from following them. Instead of competing for a 


| European marshalcy, he was content to be what 


Buchan called ‘a pope among the half-baked.’ 
And when he returned to Europe he stumbled into 
the arms of an eighteen-year-old cannibal. 


| NEAL ASCHERSON 
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PAMELA 
HANSFORD 
JOHNSON 


The Humbler Creation 


“Beautifully conceived and beautifully 
done.” Sunday Times. “Engrossing and 
enjoyable.” The Observer. 16s. 


STORM JAMESON 
A Day Off 


Two novels and four stories. “Miss 
Jameson at her best.” Times Literary 
Supplement. 18s. 


WALTER MACKEN 


Seek the Fair Land 


“A splendidly readable novel . . . first- 
class entertainment.” The Bookman. 
“A superb historical novel.” Books and 
Bookmen. 16s. 


JANE DUNCAN 


My Friend Muriel 

A worthy successor to My Friends the 
Miss Boyds. “Miss Duncan emerges as 
a possible master of the comic tradition. 
. . » My Friend Muriel is made for 
laughter, and it must give pleasure to 
many.” The Scotsman. 15s. 


WINTER’S TALES 5 


Long short-stories by P. B. Abercrombie, 
Elizabeth Berridge, Pauline Clarke, 
Rumer Godden, Andrew Graham, 
Elizabeth Holland, Storm Jameson, 
Mary Lavin, and Tom Macdonald. 18s. 


* @.- 2 
SIR JOHN SQUIRE 
Collected Poems 


“A book that has a worthy place in the 
long shelf of English poets.” John 
Betjeman, in a Foreword. 

25s. 


RALPH HODGSON 
The Skylark and other Poems 


Includes six poems which were printed 
for the first time in a privately printed 
edition in 1958, and all those poems 
which have been published by Ralph 
Hodgson since the publication of Poems 
1917. 15s. 


MACMILLAN 
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CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 
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British Shipping 
R. H. THORNTON 


Anotably successful survey of the shipping industry 
which introduces the new English Institutions 
series (under the editorship of SIR GEORGE 
BARNES). The revised edition includes a review 
of the prospects of nuclear-powered ships. SECOND 
EDITION. Iilustrated. 21s. net 





The Correspondence of 
Isaac Newton, I 


EDITED BY H.W. TURNBULL 


This is the first volume of the definitive edition of 
Newton’s letters and of letters bearing on his work, 
to be completed in seven volumes. The first volume 
which has translations where relevant and full 
notes, covers the period 1661-75. Published for 
the Royal Society. 508 pages; 6 collotype plates. 
£7. 10s. net 


SP PE4444444-4-4-44-64644446444604464444444 404 


The Religious Orders 
in England, III 


DAVID KNOWLES 


“One of the finest and most sustained historical 
surveys of our time.’ V. H. GALBRAITH in the 
ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. This volume 
completes the series which, with The Monastic 
Order in England, surveys six centuries of English 
monasticism. 555. met 


BARA 9444-944-444-444-44-446-64 6-4-4-44444444444 
Charles Townshend 
SIR LEWIS NAMIER 


a biography of Charles Townshend. This pre- 
liminary sketch indicates his elusive character and 
examines some aspects of his career. The Leslie 
Stephen Lecture for 1959... 38. 6d. net 





Artigas and the 
Emancipation of 
Uruguay 


JOHN STREET 


British Universities 
& the State 
R. O. BERDAHL 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Last Words 


The Diaries of John Ruskin, 1874-1889. Selected 
and edited by Joan Evans and John Howard 
Whitehouse. (O.U.P., 70s.) 


RUSKIN began the composition of Preterita, from 
a literary point of view probably the most 
valuable, and certainly the most enjoyable, of all 
the books that he was to leave behind him, during 
the first half of the year 1885. By the summer of 
1889, with the issue of two further sections of his 
autobiography, he reached the end, so far as 
writing was concerned, of his adventurous journey 
in search of past times; for, although the story 
remained unfinished, his powers of narration 
were rapidly melting away. That same year, the 
private journal that he had kept since 1835 also 
came to an abrupt close. ‘It is no use [he recorded 
on Septembef 27, 1888] any longer trying to keep 
any diary of days which, fly like a ‘weaver’s 
shuttle.’ And, two days later, he inscribed a single 
line: ‘September 30th. Sunday—but I don’t know 
what is going to become of me.’ In 1889 he sum- 
moned up strength to jot down a paragraph, meant 
to supply a hint for the final volume of Praterita, 
but concluded with an anecdote about one of Mrs. 
Severn’s children: ‘ “Do you know, mother, look- 
ing at that beautiful picture of these melons is 
quite a feast¢o me.” Baby waking, 12th May 1889, 
of Hunt's melons in his mother’s room.’ 

Such were his last words as a writer and teacher, 
before he slipped back into the limbo of memories 
and dreams. But the little anecdote has a pathetic 
significance if we consider Ruskin’s own life; for 
he, too, had loved nature no less passionately than 
he loved art, and had fed greedily on the miracu- 
lous feast that art and nature spread beneath his 
eyes. The great prophet was an esthetic hedonist 
as well as a fierce critic and a stern moralist. 
Few men have been so. deeply enamoured of the 
sensuous splendour of the natural world—the 
beauty of human bodies, of flowers and trees 
and landscapes and clouds; yet among these 
sensuous delights there always lurked a nest of 
serpents; and, as the years rushed by and a feeling 
of frustration increased, a serpent—symbol of 
‘permitted evil’—arose to torment him from every 
knot of leafage; until the conviction grew that 
nature itself was changing, and that the loveliest 
landscapes were becoming dark and blurred. 

The closing volume of Ruskin’s Diaries, edited 
with meticulous care by Dr. Joan Evans and the 
late John Howard Whitehouse, opens in January, 
1874. Rose La Touche, the sickly and néurotic 
Irish girl on whom he had founded his last hopes 
of human happiness, had already slipped beyond 
his grasp. But Rose had not yet completely van- 
ished; and their final meeting took place in Feb- 
ruary, 1875. Then, on May 26, she died, and the 
page that no doubt recorded her death has been 
cut from the manuscript of Ruskin’s journal. But, 
although his comments have now disappeared, the 
effect of that culminating blow colours many of 
the succeeding entries. Now that his illusions had 
entirely collapsed, he fell more and more under the 
sway of nightmares and perverse delusions. Rose 
had represented youth and purity and hope. Her 
death brought him face to face with a universe in 
which evil was the dominant principle; and that 
principle was making its mark even on the pros- 
pects he had most dearly loved. A radiant sunset 
was often ‘impure’; a ‘black wind’ heralded the 
‘plague cloud,’ which covered the landscape with 
a ‘frantic yellow desolation’ and reduced the 
celestial firmament to ‘one blotch of filth.’ 

Simultaneously, he continued to be troubled by 
unnerving and repulsive dreams, which he recol- 
lected and described in detail—‘a wonderful study 
{he had noted shortly before Rose La Touche’s 
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death]: the various ingenuities of their unpleasant- 
ness.’ And we observe the approach of the 
disastrous mental breakdown that overtook him 
during the early months of 1878, ‘the first great 
phrenzied illness’ that preluded a series of bouts 
of mania. For a while he recovered, if not the 
gift of full enjoyment, at least the gift of con- 
centration. The admirably vivid descriptive pas- 
sages that illuminate previous sections of his 
journal are much less numerous than in previous 
volumes; but here and there he still writes ecstati- 
cally of an ancient building or a clump of flowers 
—‘studied dew on Sweet William yesterday; the 
divine crimson lighted by the fire of each minute 
lens. I never noticed this before . . ..—or pauses 
to portray an Alpine shepherdess—‘Girl of 
eighteen or twenty in simple red handkerchief 
over head and violet gown, leading a beautiful 
goat, not by a cord but a long leafy sapling twinéd 
round its neck, the most beautiful pastoral figure 
lever saw.’ 

Ruskin had always been particularly sensitive 
to the charm of his fellow human beings, and had 
contrasted their freedom and strength and grace 
with his woeful lack of uninhibited vigour. Thus, 
in 1879, after a visit to the circus, he comments 
on ‘the splendid fellows and girls and horses so 
humiliating to me in their own power and virtue.’ 
At the same time, the author of Preterita was an 
extraordinarily self-centred man; and his journal 
shows the barriers of his tormented self gradually 
closing in around him. Apart from Carlyle whom 
he loved and revered, he seldom mentions a con- 
temporary writer, though Carlyle’s friend Mill is 
allowed a short and savage reference: ‘John 
Stewart Mill has no more sap in him than a tooth- 
pick, and no more fancy than a toadstool.’ Other- 
wise, he seems to suffer alone, an angry prophet 
whose comminations are not always devoid of 
self-righteousness, though his spiritual arrogance 
is accompanied and qualified by a self-destructive 
sense of sin. That sense of sin, derived from his 
childhood, grew stronger and more oppressive 
while he advanced throughout middle life; but, 
though it may perhaps have distorted his genius, 
it also engendered the inward conflict that, as 
necessary irritant and stimulus, every man of 
genius would appear to need, Ruskin’s diaries 
should be read in conjunction with the huge mass 
of his previously published works. By illustrating 
the tragic downfall of his mind, they throw into 
sharp relief his magnificent creative qualities. 

PETER QUENNELL 


The Beautiful Horses 


That time we went to Suffolk Downs to see 
The flattened gallop of the thoroughbred, 
The Morning Telegraph was what Lhad 
To help me bet, on past and pedigree. 


But you declared that racing forms were rot. 
Before each race, rapt at the paddock rail, 
You valued every horse from nose to tail, 
And bet upon the pleasure that you got. 


Although our ways of betting differed greatly, 

Our wins and losses showed a strange con- 
formance. 

Maybe I knew, reading each Past Performance, 

The quality you praised when they were stately. 


Still, it was I who changed. That day, like Moses, 
You led me toa place where I have settled, 
Where horses graze on clover thickly petalled, 
Beautiful winners, collared with pink roses. 


for R.W. 
DONALD HALL 
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RIDING TO 
THE TIGRIS 


FREYA STARK 


Miss Stark’s first book The Valley of the Assassins is 
a classic. Her new book tells of her horseback 
exploration of the high Turkish plateau, the moun- 
tainous Hakkiari down to the river Tigris. It is told 
in the engaging personal style of its famous pre- 
decessor. Miss Stark travelled alone—or at least with 
chance .acquaintances—and it becomes delightfully 
clear that for contemplation in desolate places there 
is nothing like the saddle of a horse. 

Nev. 30. Illustrated. 


THE INNOCENTS 
AT HOME 


LORD KINROSS 


A critical mind and a tolerant disposition give a 
sharply focussed quality to these impressions ‘of the 
United States and their inhabitants. Lord Kinross is 
laconic, discerning and often witty. Above all he is 
sympathetic, and the astonishing variety of experience 
and scene to be met with on a journey across the 
width of America could hardly have a more under- 
standing and entertaining interpreter. 

Nov. 30 Line drawings. 


NAPOLEON 
IMMORTAL 


His Private Life and Medical History 
JAMES KEMBLE, cx... Frcs. 


Napoleon has often been condemned by the politician 
admired by the soldier misunderstood by the historian, 
and secretly applauded by the scandalmonger. 
Geography, too, has often determined the point of 
view, and the sinner in London was a saint in Paris. 
The physician or the surgeon sees an altogether 
different aspect of a man and here is as urgeon’s 
assessment based on his medical history. 

Nov. 23. Illustrated. 


THE WILD ASS FREE 
MICHAEL MASON 


This is a book of safari mainly in quest of three of the 
world’s remaining rare animals—the blue goat of 
Idaho which scientists swore never existed, the wild 
ass of the Red Sea hills of the Sudan which they 
believed to be extinct, and the red buffalo, of the 
Azande country of Southern Sudan on the Congo 
border with its sunless gallery-forests, which they 
had never seen. Mr. Mason succeeded in finding all 
three and the story of his tracking and stalking of 
these animals is also the story of many other of the 
rarer game animals which he came across. 
Nov. 30 Illustrated. 


THE NUNNERY 
DOROTHY CHARQUES 


As a historical novelist Mrs. Charques takes a high 
place amongst contemporary writers. Her new novel 
is an enthralling evocation of Tudor England at the 
dramatic time when Henry VIII was tiring of Anne 
Boleyn and had set the machinery in motion for the 
dissolution of the religious houses. It was a time of 
bitter and dangerous faction—of men and women 
driven by the tyranny of outside events and by even 
stronger pressures from within themselves. 

Nov. 30. 18s. net 


21s. net 


21s. net 


285. net 


21s. net 


JOHN MURRAY 
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"= WISDOM 
Is) \ of the 
WEST 


BERTRAND 
RUSSELL 





\ 


A totally new presentation of the history of Western 
thought in its social and political setting. “Astonishing 
and splendid.”—Observer. With 400 illustrations and 


10 original compositions by John Piper. 63s. 


TRIAL FOR 
TREASON 


G. W. KEETON 


The controversial cases 
of the Earl of Essex, Alice 
Lisle, Lord Lovat and Sir 
Roger Casement recon- 
structed and re-assessed. 
Illustrated. 21s. 


THE WORLD 
IS ROUND 


FRANK DEBENHAM 


The story of man and 
a s, illustrated in colour 

with magnificent re- 
lief maps. “Outstanding.” 
— LAURENCE MEYNELL 
(Time and Tide). 50s. 


Macdonald 
Illustrated Classics 


The most recent titles in this series are THE BIBLE 
IN SPAIN by George Borrow, edited, with an intro- 
duction and notes, by Peter Quennell, illustrated with 
reproductions of contemporary paintings and engravings, 
and RURAL RIDES by William Cobbett, edited, with 
an introduction and notes, by E. W. Martin, illustrated 


with cartoons by Gillray. 


CATHERINE 
COOKSON 


FANNY McBRIDE 


Her new Tyneside novel— 
a rich slice of northern 
life, comic, touching and 


12s. 6d. each 


MIDDLETON 
KIEFER 


PAX 


This novel about a tran- 
quilliser is a — satire 
on the methods and morals 





of American Big Business. 
13s. 6d. 15s. 


A CHILD’S GARDEN 
OF VERSES 


Robert Louis Stevenson’s timeless verses, with coloured 
illustrations by Gyo Fujikawa that marvellously catch 
their spirit. “Countless bed-time treats in store.”— 
DEREK MCCULLOCH (Daily Telegraph). 15s. 


always genuine. 


Crime and Suspense 


In THE SLEEPING BRIDE Dorothy Eden’s “par- 
ticular talent is to blend the horrid and the cosy,”— 
JULIAN SYMONS (Sunday Times). Margery Allingham, 
Christianna Brand and Georges Simenon are amongst 
the contributors to an anthology of crime stories by 
The Mystery Writers of America, FOR LOVE OR 
MONEY. “Pithy, well written . . . a bed-book which 
makes insomnia a pleasure.” —Time and Tide. 
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ln The 


Bookshops How 


A new book ona vital subject 


Guy Clutton-Brock 


DAWN IN NYASALAND 


Ciutton-Brock puts the case for the 
Africans. His searching exposure of the 
problem in Central Africa, including an 
appendix on the Deviin Report. A book 
of national and international significance 
which has specially been made available 
as a Hodder Pocket Book. 3s 6d net 


Jerrard Tickell 


WHITHER DO YOU 
WANDER? 


By the author of Appointment With 
Venus, an enthralling new novel telling 
of the disappearance of 12-year-old 
Richard Thorpe and of the agonising 
search for hirn. 15s net 


Peter Townsend 


EARTH, MY FRIEND 


Peter Townsend's own story of his road 
journey around the world alone in 1956. 
“The truth of what I am lies in me, and 
not in what people say or think of me.”’ 
Colour frontis. of author by Marie-Luce 
Jamagne, Fully illustrated. 25s net 


A. A. Luce 


FISHING AND THINKING 


“One of the most attractive and unusual 
fishing books I have seen for a long 
time.”” MORAY MCLAREN, The Scotsman. 

Illustrated. 16s net 


Stella Gibbons 


A PINK FRONT DOOR 


A novel of contemporary London—a 
delightful novel which is, like Stella 
Gibbons’s Here Be Dragons, “packed 
tight with wit and understanding, it 
lights the London scene.” The Scots- 
man, 15s net 


Dorian Williams 


PENDLEY AND A PACK 
OF HOUNDS 


The author turned his family home into 
an adult education centre. This story 
of its progress is: “A history full of 
interest, heartbreak and humour. A 
book not for ‘hunting’ people only but 
for anybody who likes to read about 
another person's life.’’ Evening News. 
Illustrated. 21s net 
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The Book Unbeautiful 


By EVELYN WAUGH 


AM a camera, thou art a camera, he she 
| or it is a camera... . Mr. and Mrs. Gern- 
sheim in their history of photography give the year 
1880 as the beginning of the decline. Until then 
photographers had been men and women of initia- 


| tive and accomplishment. They knew something of 


chemistry and optics and they strove to produce 
works of art. The materials were costly. They pre- 
pared, developed and printed their own plates; 
they experimented constantly; a successful picture 
was the work of hours of precise craftsmanship. 

This is not the place, nor am I the man, for an 
excursion into esthetics, but it may be remarked 


| in passing that there is a mysterious connection 








between the exercise Of a difficult technique, 
economy of material and the production of things 
of beauty. Preoccupation with an intricate metre 
does not of necessity produce a poem, but it is 
more likely to do so than a mood of undisciplined 
self-expression. Artistic inspiration, it seems, slips 
in unsought and unobserved when the artist’s con- 
scious powers are most intently concentrated, 
when he is least thinking of himself. He is not 
the subject of his art. 

In 1880 the invention, first, of gelatine dry plates, 
later, of roll-films, was followed by their mass 
manufacture and sale for use in cheap fool-proof 
cameras. ‘No previous experience required,’ the 
advertisements claimed. ‘Anybody can take pre- 
sentable pictures right from the start without even 
soiling the fingers.’ Firms sprang up everywhere 


| to develop and print the snapshots of a multitude 


of prodigal amateurs. At the end of the century 
Bernard Shaw defined the photographer as ‘like 
the cod which lays a million eggs in order that one 
may be hatched.’ Once in a million times in this 
deluge of waste paper something turned up which 
was pretty or interesting, but it came by luck, not 
by taste or skill. 

In 1880, too, the first patents were taken out for 
the half-tone process of reproducing photographs 
on blocks that can be printed with type. This 
innovation was exploited more slowly. It was not 
until 1904 that the Daily Mirror appeared, the first 
newspaper to be illustrated entirely by photo- 
graphs. From then on professional photographers 
came more and more to regard themselves as 
making originals for the editor and the printer. 
They no longer looked primarily to their sitters 
as their patrons. The wish to please was succeeded 
by the wish to attract attention. The photograph 
was a thing to be thrown away with the day’s or 
the week’s papers; not something to be cherished. 
It is rare now to find framed photographs in the 
houses of any except the aged. 

Press photographers are of two kinds. There are 
the anonymous young men whose flashing lights 
destroy the dignity of any public occasion. Many 
are highly paid and widely travelled. Sometimes 
they are unable to recognise their own work. A 
dozen of them will take a dozen shots each of the 
same two personages shaking hands. The films are 
sent undeveloped to their agencies. The editor’s 
desk is covered with almost identical images. 
According to his mood he chooses one that is less 
or more grotesque. According to the available 
space he will enlarge it or cut it up. They litter the 
world with their spent bulbs; the confidence of 
democracy in its leaders is daily impaired by their 
gruesome revelations far more than by the most 
abusive written words. 

But above those there are the photographers 
whose names are as public as their victims’. They, 
too, are thie employees of the press but it suits their 


employers to give them personal prominence, 
They try to develop identifiable tricks of style 
and often make large claims to recognition as 
artists Of these Mr. Richard Avedon has in the 
last decade ‘evolved to de,’ in Mr. Capote’s idiom,* 
‘the most generously remunerated, by and large 
successful American photographer of his genera- 
tion.’ By one of the processes of American educa- 
tion which must puzzle the European, he was given 
formal training in photography while serving as 
a merchant seaman. He now contributes to 
women’s fashion magazines. He and Mr. Truman 
Capote have issued an album of nearly a hundred 
anxiously chosen examples. ° 

‘I hate cameras. They interfere, they're always 
in the way,’ he is recorded as saying. It is not the 
happiest attitude of an artist towards his material, 
‘I wish:’ he continues with syntax to which the 
reader of the letterpress must accustom himself, 
‘If I just could work with my eyes alone.’ 

He is, we are told, loquacious but ‘not, not 
very articulate... Perhaps that is the reason for 
the extremities of boredom and distaste expressed 
in these pages by so many intelligent faces. ‘I feel 
most of the people in this book are earthly saints, 
he says, and then on second thoughts: ‘sometimes 
I think all my pictures are just pictures of me.’ 
Their names? Charles Chaplin, René Clair, Gloria 
Vanderbilt, Henrietta Tiarks, the Duke and 
Duchess of Windsor, Mr. and Mrs. T. S: Eliot, 
Picasso, Chanel, Elsa Maxwell, Jean Cocteau, 
Marilyn Monroe, etc. etc., through all the list of 
contemporary notables. But the archtype seems 
to be Mr. Somerset- Maugham. ‘I seldom see any- 
thing very beautiful in a young face, he says. ‘I 
do, though, in the downward curve of Maugham’s 
lips.’ So far as he has any consistent style—and 
that is not very far; compare pp. 19, 37, 71, 84, 
86, 119 and 150—it seems to spring from an 
aptitude to give all his sitters, irrespective of age 
or sex, a faint look of Mr. Maugham. 

A self-portrait would have helped satisfy the 
reader's curiosity about this multiform artist. We 
are shown Mr. Capote in shirt sleeves and braces; 
also Mr. Brodovitch (shirt sleeves but no braces) 
who has designed the book. “What Dom Perignon 
was to champagne, Mendel to genetics, so [Mr. 
Capote’s grammar] this overkeyed and quietly 
chaotic but always kindly mannered Russian-bora 
American has:been to the art of photographic 
design and editorial lay-out.’ 

This raises a speculation. We are not told much 
about Mr. Avedon’s technical methods, but we 
know he attaches great importance to the exact 
tone of his prints. ‘1 make as many as sixty prints 
of a picture, would make a hundred if it would 
make a fraction’s improvement.’ What appear 
identical to Mr. Capote are distinguished by 
delicate grades of light. Now what does this 
scrupulous eye make of Mr. Brodovitch’s habit of 
enlarging his prints until they overflow from one 
page to the next, so that the fold falsifies the 
shadows and whole strips of the surface are 
foreshortened and lost in the stitching? Quietly 
chaotic? ‘The creators of this book,’ as the trio 
call themselves, express their debt to ‘Frank 
Finocchio, a wine-loving Sicilian who sings 
Puccini as he works at his work’—not a happy 
expression—‘of photographic printing, a craft in 
which he has set new standards of excellence. 
Perhaps they might leave these tributes to theif 
readers. 





* OBSERVATIONS. By Truman Capt and Richard 
Avedon. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 63s.) 
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THE LIFE OF 
\ np HN MIDDLETON 


? MURRY 


F. A. Lea presents a frank, realistic life of 
Murry: ‘a fascinating, controversial literary bio- 
graphy’, Malcolm Elwin, Daily Telegraph; ‘admir- 
able’, Maurice Cranston, The Listener. 
Illustrated, 30s 


THE ART OF 
» RUDY ARD 


KIPLING 


J. M. S. Tompkins. The first full-scale literary 
study. ‘An enriching and rewarding searchlight’, 
The Times 25s 


KARIBA 


The Struggle with the River God 


Frank Clements tells the whole story of the 
damming of the Zambesi. This was a tremendous 
achievement . . . yet political, financial and racial 
squabbles nearly wrecked it. Among the many 
unexpected highlights is Operation Noah, the 
animal rescue that was swamped by a monster 
press stunt. Illustrated, 16s 


THE SNOWS 
OF DECEMBER 


Daria Olivier's first novel is astonishingly 
accomplished: a story in the grand romantic 
manner, of the ‘Decembrists’, the revolutionaries 
in Russia in the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century. 18s 


THELWELL 
COUNTRY 


In his new collection of [¥ 
cartoons Thelwell of 
Punch and the News 
Chronicle makes a 
dreadfully realistic ap- 
Praisal of rural England. 

15s 
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Not all the plates are portraits. There are some 
snapshots of Italian urchins and their grand- 
mothers, curiously blurred as though jolly Mr. 
Finocchio had been giving more thought to song 
and wine than to working at his work. The device 
(what can one call it?) which trails across pages 
72 and 73 is frankly fatuous. 

Of Mr. Capote’s prose it is hard to vexed 
temperately. It is some sort of jargon quite un- 
familiar to me. Of the information he seeks to 
convey, I am no judge. I have a distant acquain- | 
tance with a few of the subjects. Mr. Cecil Beaton | 
I have known, not well, for nearer fifty than forty 
years. He has always struck me as a genial, hospit- 
able, light-hearted fellow; to Mr. Capote he is ‘one 
of the most remarkable fellows alive’; and formid- 
able, ‘bitter as bile to those in the Beaton bad- 
book, unhappy souls who entered this no-exit 
Hades’; and ‘haughty’; but above all ‘serious. 
“When discussing personalities Beaton invariably 
asks, “But would you say X is a serious person?” ” 
Not invariably, Mr. Capote, I assure you. I have 
never heard him ask this question. Perhaps he likes | 
to pull their legs a little when he goes to America. 

Fr. D’Arcy I know better. I know, for example, 
that this is the way to spell his name as Mr. 
Capote does not. I know he did not instruct Mr. 
Graham Greene, as Mr. Capote states, for the 
Church. And from general knowledge I must point | 
out that to call a Jesuit Father of the English | 


| Province the foremost philosopher of ‘Vatican | 


City’ is a ludicrous illiteracy. 
The title at the head of this review does not fit 


| Portraits of Greatness.+ This is “The Book Dis- 
| tinguished.” Mr. Karsh, an Armenian Canadian, is 


very much less pretentious in the claims he makes 
for himself. For his sitters he claims not sanctity 
but greatness, a quality it is hard to associate with 
(for example) Mr. Norman Rockwell, the man 
who draws covers for the Ladies Home Journal. 
He provides a collection of eminent people look- 
ing earnest and trying to look wise. He very seldom 
allows us the luxury of a background. When he 
does the interest is slightly enhanced. 


Images of Europe 


Europe: A Visual History. Edited by Robert 
Laffont. (The Bodley Head, 90s.) 
At first sight, with its royal preface (by 


the Prince of the Netherlands) and its porten- 
tous epilogue, this might seem to be just one 
more of those expensive, lifeless productions 
which the promoters of international good causes 


| too often mistake for effective publicity. In fact, 
| however, the book is a piece of high-grade French 


| especially 





vulgarisation, full. of information, most of it 
accurate, excellently printed and produced, and 
with illustrations sufficiently well 





k= De Gaulle 


UNITY 1942-44 


‘Among the greatest historical works of our 
my time” —The Sunday Times 3Is 


And a companion volume 
e THE DE GAULLE 


DOCUMENTS 
@ 42s 


Ke Observations 


@ TRUMAN CAPOTE 





chosen and | 


arranged to make up for any shortcomings in | 


the text. It is unfortunate that the editors should 
have broken up the pages with headlines which 
are inept and banal (‘With the passing of the 
Middle Ages man’s fate sets a new course’), 
as the text itself is livelier and more 
sophisticated than these interjections imply. True, 
specialists will no doubt be able to find much 


| to criticise on each period, and the English reader 
| will occasionally be irritated by pieces of empty 
|. Gallic rhetoric, such as “Was’it by pure caprice 


| that history chose to entrust Burgundy to a hot- 
| head and France to a great statesman? Then it 


was a caprice to which History would remain 
committed.’ At this point, however, the reader 


can turn away from the text and enjoy the detail | 
| from Roger van der Weiden or the Swiss drawing ins 
of the battle of Grandson on the same page. 


Yousuf Karsh. 


~ + PORTRAITS OF GREATNESS. By 
(Nelson, 84s.) 


| 
| 


RICHARD AVEDON 
“The only major photographic 
@ book to appear in the last 
decade” —The Observer 


S Cecitindaan’s 


JAPANESE 


‘*Has a magic that rarely finds its way into 
. higher journalism”—The Times 50s 


S Sacheveral 


Sitwell’s 


@® BRIDGE OF THE 
* BROCADE SASH 


An enchanting book celebrating his visit to 
@ Japan. Illustrated 36s 


R= England 


. Expects 
e em POPE 


@ The fullest, most exciting account of this 
great battle and the campaign preceding it. 
Illustrated 258 


k= As for Italy 


@ JEAN-FRANCOIS 
REVEL 


**Holds the attention from the first page to 
the last” —La Nazione Italiana 21s 


Armchair 
Theatre 


@ Sir Kenneth Clark, Ted Willis, Dennis 
Vance, Alec Clunes, Maurice Richardson 
and many others. Illustrated 21s 


Colette 
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e art of the novelist in its most 
accomplished modern form may 
be recognised in ELIZABETH JANE 
HOWARD’s ‘beautifully shaped and 

interrelated’ narrative, a perceptive 
story of four people who suffer THE 
SEA CHANGE in their travels 
through London, Greece and New 
York. ‘She has a natural talent... an 
austerity of mind that shapes her work; 
skic knows how to develop her themes. 
Above all she has the gift of unexpec- 
ted modulation’ and ‘an exquisite 
sense of place’. (S. Times) 18s. 





cotland is the land of Burns and 
Boswell, not merely Knox and 
Reith. ERIC LINKLATER takes the 

kilt off the gingerbread in his 
“cornucopia of erudite wit’ (Scotsman), 
THE MERRY MUSE, ‘a comedy 
which celebrates the world, the flesh 
and old Adam’ (Spectator) with an 


under the bawdy: spell of a long-lost 
Burns MS. is a neat and spirited toast 
to The Immortal Impropriety. _ 16s. 
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While the book is clearly intended to foster 
the ideal of European union, it does not attempt 
to prove a unity which does not exist, and is 
content to let its argument develop implicitly 
from the study of the great artistic, intellectual 
and technological movements which have been 
common to most of the countries of Europe; and 
it does no harm to the English reader to find 
England considered as an integral part of Europe. 
However, it is not the text of this volume that 
will attract purchasers, and there is no point in 
being too pedantic about the dubious generalisa- 
tions which a work of this scale is bound to con- 
tain. It is the pictures that will have something 
to fascinate everyone: reproductions of works 
of art, portraits of the great from Julius Caesar 
to Sir John Hunt, passing by way of Machiavelli 
and André Malraux (here seen with Gorki); 
engravings such as that depicting the crossing of 
the Channel by Blanchard and Jeffries in a bal- 
loon in 1785 (‘an early entente cordiale,’ the 
authors hopefully point out), or the pleasures of 
the Viennese Prater in the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury. The only thing that is lacking on the visual 
side is a sufficient number of maps, and it is a 
pity there is no index. In general, however, it is 
a book whose enthusiasm and sweep will arouse 
interest in European history, and which could 
help to give the new generation of travellers a 
true sense of the past as they visit the monuments 
and museums of Europe. 

JAMES JOLL 


Sick and Tired 


The Vodi. By John Braine. (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode, 16s.) 

The Sea Change. By Elizabeth Jane Howard. 
(Cape, 18s.) 

The Lovely Awful Thing. By Maurice Rickards. 
(Blond, 15s.) 

Poor No Mere. By Robert Ruark. (Hamish 
Hamilton, 25s.) 


JouHN BRAINE’s new novel is illicitly titled. What 
happened to it in the writing is not my business, 
but once the Vodi drop out—ahd they do, less 
than halfway through—we are left with the drab 
story of Dick Corvey, an ineffectual young man 
with TB. A school chum of his had invented the 
Vodi. Small, subterranean and grubby, dancing 
widdershins round their vast leader, lusty four- 
toothed Nelly, they were responsible for al] the 
unjust suffering in the world. ‘There was nothing 
you could do about it if Nelly didn’t like you: 
that summed it all up.’ Mr. Braine’s pages are 
littered with stock-responsiveness—memories are 
cudgelled, bony fingers wag, and nurses bustle 
and pop in and out—but some of the early ones 
come very much alive with the boys’ funny bitter 
myth of the Vodi. The construction seems slap- 
dash: several flashbacks trace Dick’s adolescence 
and return to his dreary Northern town after the 
war, his early amorous fumblings, his mother’s 
death, the betrayal by a girl-friend and the failure 
of his father’s shop. But some of this may be 
leading somewhere, the easy envy and self-pity 
may have interesting outcrops while the Vodi— 
half-child’s game, half-symbol of something 
larger—still breathe. With their departure—Dick 
exorcises them in confessional to a nurse he has 
fallen for—there is nothing left but a tubercular 
ruminating, at random, whether or not to live 
after all. Dick’s bitterness is shown as too quirky 
and pathological, his nascent ambitions too re- 
stricted, to engage sympathy. Just as Joe Lampton 
was almost mysteriously endowed with animal 
magnetism, so Dick winces under a cripplingly 
gratuitous inertia. Life, as for Lampton, is a 


complex of possessions and trade-names, this 
time without any useful irony. With his girl ‘from 
the beginning it had been a Bordeaux and State 
Express 555 relationship.’ This sort of shorthand 
reads back hollowly when as over-indulged as it 
is here, Perhaps the most striking indication of a 
slackened grasp comes when we are suddenly in- 
troduced into the nurse’s pitying mind after in- 
habiting only Dick’s, or the author’s, for so much 
of the tale. 

The firmness of Miss Howard’s grasp of her 
material is never at issue. She controls The Sea 
Change with a tart, sometimes epigrammatic, 
intelligence unfalteringly throughout its con- 
siderable length. What might come into question 
is the inherent quality of her material. Four 
people tell the story in turn, or rather three, since 
Emmanuel Joyce, the sixtyish Irish-Jewish play- 
wright, is treated in a circumspect third person. 
The others are Lillian, his sickly frivolous wife, 
Jimmy, his devoted young producer and per- 
manent house-guest, and Alberta, his new 
ingénue secretary. The nub of the story, which 
ranges over London, New York and a Greek 
island, is the effect Alberta has upon the sophisti- 
cated mess in which she finds herself: Lillian is 
reconciled to the long-cherished loss of her baby 
and Emmanuel to an unphilandering old age by 
the end. As in other novels by women of great 
talent, there’s a quantity of unattached sensitivity 
on display; but the portrait of a tender, irascible 
man of genius is amazingly touched in. Where 
charm almost drowns intelligence is in Alberta's 
naive-clever reactions to her swiftly changing en- 
vironments, both physical and emotional; impos- 
sible to accept her quiet acceptance of the leading 
role in Emmanuel’s new play; hard to stomach 
the scene where she and the greatest unsung 
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photographer in America beautifully establish a 
mystic rapport. And some of the entries in the 
girl’s diary are quite resistibly fey. But even when 
the air is at its most nobly rarefied there is the 
sense of a solid, approachable, recognisable world 
beneath. 

Mr. Rickard’s first novel, The Lovely Awful 
Thing, asks a good deal more of the reader and 
yields a good deal less, but the first half, at least, 
rewards perseverance. A man sits on the edge of 
a cliff, looking down at the sea. He sees a yacht, 
speculates, later a boat, speculates, urinates, 
speculates, and finally notices a woman's foot 
sticking out from behind ‘a rock on the beach 
below, when the book finishes in an abominable 
(I am not referring to what happens to the dead 
body the foot turns out to be attached to) cres- 
cendo of self-intoxicated verbiage. If I quoted 
single sentences from this very odd work, you 
would be discouraged (frightful phrases like ‘the 
fester of irk’ abound); all I can do is signal the 
quite original humour of some of the speculations; 
how life goes ticking on in dismembered fragments 
of brain, the colossal human effort that would be 
required to produce the million effects of sunlight 
over a small area of sea, the hazards of making 
water where seagulls circle. 

Poor No More is so easy to read it really isn’t 
worth it: you could make up your own. Mr. 
Ruark’s pointlessly long novel limps after the 
bed-by-bed career of Craig Price, a self-made 
American tycoon, from the scraping college days 
to the drunken millionaire nights. A few pages 
are illuminated by a toughish sense of fun, but 
the funniest section of the book is unintentionally 
so, where Craig and his stupendous new mistress 
talk culture. ‘Let's have a look at these books. . . . 
Mmhm. Mark Twain. All right. Conrad. The 
James boys. Unread—or at least unre-read. Good. 
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CAPTIVE HERO 


D. W. BROGAN introduces this remarkable book, 
the first full length critical biography of the Gen- 
eral and the President: With 31 illustrations. 25s. 
Featured on BBC ‘Press Conference’. 
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Tales of 
Old-Time Texas 


A book of delightful characters and curiosities. 
Bigfoot Wallace who could trail like a bloodhound 
Jim Bowie, Sam Bass and the Confederate Rattler 
who could beat out ‘Dixie’ with his tail. 
Illustrated Ws. 
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The warm and witty story of how the great 
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All the Russians, also undog-eared. Hemingway. 
Steinbeck, thank God, rubbed slick. ... Ye 
compleat Ev.lyn Waugh. I like his brother 
better. . . .’ There’s a lot more and ‘all the world- 
weary boys from England’ take a beating farther 
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I Thought of Europe 


The Owl of Minerva. By Gustav Regler. (Hart- 
Davis, 3Cs.) 

THERE ‘are several reasons why The Owl of 
Minerva will not get the attention it deserves. The 
book is long, printed in close type, and disfigured 
by many irritating and over-dramatic mannerisms; 
furthermore, it deals mainly with a period and an 
experience which is distinctly unfashionable today, 
even embarrassing to think about—the period in 
question being that of the Thirties, and the experi- 
ence that of the lapsed Communist. We have read 
about it all before, we are inclined to feel; and in 
fact Mr. Regler’s career is, even in its details, very 
similar to that outlined by Arthur Koestler in his 
autobiographical works. Like Koestler, Mr. 
Regler writes about the pre-Hitler street-fighting 
in Berlin; about his years of exile and propaganda 
under Willi Miinzenberg in Paris; about uneasy 
visits to the Soviet Union and the doubts which 
each of the visits raised in his mind; about his 
experiences in the Spanish Civil War; and his 
subsequent arrest by the French Government, on 
the outbreak of the World War, and his incarcera- 
tion in the concentration camp at Le Vernet. 
Escaping from France in 1940, Mr. Regler went 
to live in Mexico, where his story ends, politically 
—and a very saddening and dismaying story this 
reviewer found it to be. 

For what strikes one immediately about Mr. 
Regler is that though he has fought in so many 
political wars, he does not, on the evidence of 
this book, seem to be much of a politician or 
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NELSON 


Nelson’s Atlas 
of the Classical World 


edited by A. A.M. VAN DER HEYDEN Hist. 
DRS and H. H. SCULLARD PhD FBA The 
resources of author, cartographer and cameraman 
combine to produce an engrossing re-creation of 
Greece and Rome. The photographs, many of 
them taken specially for this book, form a valuable 
part of the work. The text provides a stimulating 
outline of classical history. The maps present many 
unexpected aspects of classical life. 
475 gravure plates and 37 maps in full colour 222pp. 
703 





Nelson’s Shorter 
Atlas of the Bible 


L. H. GROLLENBERG This popular edition of 
Nelson’s Atlas of the Bible retains every virtue that 
made the longer book unique; freshness, imagin- 
ation in integrating text, maps and photographs. 
The maps, specially redrawn, place events in their 
historical setting; text entirely rewritten and new 
illustrations added. 


200 gravure plates and 10pp. of maps 155 
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ideologue. He is simply a man who was there. | 


Long before Hitler had been heard of, the author 
was there in the trenches of the First World War; 
he was there in Berlin, after the Armistice, fighting 
against Rosa Luxembourg and Karl Liebknecht; 
later he was in Munich, fighting for the Reds, 
having decided that he had been on the wrong side 
in Berlin. He became an avowed Communist 


largely because of the rise of Nazism; he remained | 
one for as long as he did because of the fighting | 


that he felt had to be done in Spain; he ceased 


to be one because he found the party to be in the | 
hands of liars and murderers. And he was arrested | 


by the French after he had volunteered to serve 
in the French Army. In his hut in the concentra- 
tion camp at Le Vernet there hung a single stable- 
lantern, which the prisoners had bought with their 
own money, and ‘when I went to put it out, Mr. 
Regler writes, ‘saying goodnight as I passed down 
the centre of the hut, and being answered in a 
dozen languages, I thought of Europe.’ 

Twenty years later Europe is ablaze with 
neon and the headlamps of Volkswagen; the 


American Government, as we read in last week’s | 


Spectator, does its best to keep Franco in power; 
and Messrs. Khrushchev and Nixon argue in pub- 
lic about the merits and demerits of American 
and Russian washing machines. Couldn't we pos- 
sibly have reached this moral and political eleva- 
tion without the sacrifices, betrayals and desola- 


tions that Mr. Regler records, and the greater | 
holocaust he escaped? I do not mean it as a | 


condemnation of the book, or as a compliment to 


ourselves, vthen I say that the most moving thing | 


about The Owl of Minerva is its meaninglessness; 
the difficulty one has in relating it to the world 
in which we live. 


DAN JACOBSON | 


Portraits of Greatness 


YOUSUF KARSH has portrayed more celebrities 
than any other living photographer. Here are 96 of 
his most memorable portraits—including H.M. 
the Queen, Pope John XXIII, Churchill, Eisen- 
hower, Nehru, Einstein, Schweitzer, Hemingway, 
Picasso, Margot Fonteyn, Augustus John, Helen 
Keller. A lively text describes each sitting. 


96 gravure plates 84s 





Anne Bronté 


WINIFRED GERIN ‘Miss Gérin,’ says The 
Times, ‘. . . holds all the threads relating not only 
to Anne but to the Brontéan community at large 
. . . This absorbing and authoritative biography 
should remain the standard one.’ Full-colour 
frontispiece and 32 half-tone plates. 308 





A History of 
Dutch Life and Art 


J. J. M. TIMMERS “A stately folio which . . . 
surveys the whole course of architecture, sculpture, 
painting, and engraving in Holland, the represen- 
tation of pictorial art in particular being all the 
more fascinating because of the little-known works 
assembled from a variety of sources.’——The Times 
580 photographs, 1 full-colour map 214pp 708 





Dwarf Bulbs for 
the Rock Garden 


| E. B. ANDERSON A thoroughly comprehensive 
work on a hitherto undocumented aspect of rock 
| gardening by an ex-President of the Alpine Society, 
With lists of recommended bulbs. 

| 4pp. of coloured photographs by the author 
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‘We were the last romantics’ 


Frederick Delius. By Sir Thomas Beecham. 
(Hutchinson, 30s.) 


Dexius is not a fashionable composer, and we 
can hardly expect him to be: for he hated the 
kind of world we are creating. Sir Thomas 
Beecham is still, fortunately, a fashionable con- 
ductor; but he .tco is far from a partisan of 
modern values. The imaginative identification that 
occurs between these two superficially dissimilar 
men when Sir Thomas conducts Delius’s music is 
something to wonder at. If we can appreciate why 
Sir Thomas is supreme, indeed unique, as an 
interpreter of Delius we can understand the better 
how he reaches to the core of the other music— 
even Mozart—that he plays with most spon- 
taneous affection. And thinking of Sir Thomas's 
Delius in relation to other music makes us realise 
afrésh how the experience with which Delius 
was concerned—man’s isolation, his pantheistic 
desire to lose the burden of the self in com- 
munion with Nature, his nostalgia for forgotten 
Eden—is perennial, beyond the vagaries of 
fashion. Though this experience may never again 
mean so much to us as it did at the time of 
Delius’s heyday, it wili never become meaning- 
less. Delius may be a lesser composer than Sir 
Thomas once thought him. None the less he was 
a composer of genius, and he was concerned 
with an aspect of reality that we shall forget 
to our peril. 

A book by Sir Thomas on Delius ought, then, 
to be deeply moving and illuminating. This one is 
not: indeed, its urbane impersonality is so 
extreme that it must be the result of deliberate 
policy. We have to accept the book as an ‘official’ 
biography—not in the discreditable sense that it 
offers a doctored portrait, but in the sense that 
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it gives the facts flatly, correcting other people’s 
errors where possible, taking care—by qualifi- 
cation and counter-qualification—not to intro- 
duce any new ones. Yet the facts of Delius’s life, 
though more interesting than the facts of most 
people’s lives, are no more interesting than facts, 
in themselves, can ever be. What concerns us who 
love Delius’s music—or even us who, hating it, 
are willing to make an effort to know it better— 
is the relationship between these facts and 
Delius’s mind and senses; and on this Sir Thomas 
is obstinately silent. To some extent, this is be- 
cause Sir Thomas is anxious to offset the preva- 
lent myth of the frail, blind, paralysed septua- 
genarian alone in his summer garden: to remind 
us that Delius, when he wrote his best music, was 
a virile cosmopolitan man of the world. But was 
he? This music includes A Village Romeo and 
Juliet, Sea Drift, and A Song of the High Hills— 
all works concérned with loss and regret, and 
with man’s irremediable loneliness. The ‘myth’ is 
already present in the music; and the music tells 
that the myth involves a prodigious strength, as 
well as an elegiac relinquishment. Sir Thomas, 
who so miraculously finds all there is to find in 
Delius’s music, must have discovered this in 
Delius the man, too. It is inconceivable that he 
could have spent a month’s holiday alone with 
Delius in the solitudes of rural Norway and 
brought from it no more than the knowledge 
that Frederick was ‘a tireless walker.’ 

It is difficult not to regret that Sir Thomas did 
not write a different book. But at least on the 
basis of the facts he here lucidly presents—in 
conjunction with Delius’s pronouncements as 
recorded by Eric Fenby and Clare Delius—we 
can indulge in our own speculations as to why 
Delius became what he was; and to rediscover 
what he was we can turn to Sir Thomas’s record- 
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MORE ‘ALICE’ 


This is a continuation of the original Alice 

adventures, written unashamedly in the style 

of Lewis Carroll, and illustrated with John 
Tenniel’s Alice in mind. 


We feel sure that the millions who have 
loved Alice will be captivated by this new 
adventure, which has all the warmth and charm of the original stories. 12s 6d 


THE FOUR WINDOW GIRL 


by SHEPHERD MEAD 


Subtitled ‘How to make more money than men’, this book is a guide and manual to 
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last time and start giving dictation of their own. Shepherd Mead is at his wittiest 
and most biting in this satire on ‘the organization women’ and the text is 
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ings. If one accepts this book on its own terms— 
which are those of Sir Thomas’s public pro- 
nouncements—it is a delight to read, and its 
typical fusion of grand seigneur and schoolboy 
invokes its own potent nostalgia. 

WILFRID MELLERS 


Quite Liking Ike 


Eisenhower: Captive Hero. By Marquis Childs. 
(Hammond, Hammond, 25s.) 


Most free societies go through a moment when 
the nation, weary of the chicanery of its politicians, 
turns to a military hero to give it honest rule. 
Napoleon, Hindenburg and de Gaulle provide 
famous examples of how power is obtained this 
way, and Cavaignac and Boulanger illustrate the 
less usual phenomenon of the military man 
muffing his rare but golden political opportunity. 
In our own history Wellington is the supreme 
classic in this line, and his later career bears a 
resemblance to the political career of Dwight 
Eisenhower. ‘The parallel,’ says Mr. Childs in this 
first-rate book, ‘while far from exact, is never- 
theless striking.’ All America looked to Eisen- 
hower to act a supreme part in peace as he had 
done in war. Like Wellington he was at first reluc- 
tant to mix in home politics, but once he had 
agreed to do so he was swept on a hurricane of 
admiration to the greatest position in the State. 

Mr. Marquis Childs has written a short and 
close study of the amiable President and his 
phenomenal career. The specialised student of 
America must pronounce on the book’s merit as 
history; the present reviewer can only speak for 
the general reader, and the latter is likely to find 
Mr. Childs’s record.compelling, convincing, and 
more or less devastating. To put it unkindly the 
record reads like the story of a Boulanger who 
got there. Once he had smiled his thanks to the 
voters, Eisenhower had little else to give them, 
and nothing at all in strength and imagination, 
Soon the second-line politicians had never had it 
so good. 

In a vigorous foreword Professor Brogan points 
out that the story is one of paradox, and perhaps 
the greatest paradox of all is that this decent, 
efficient man, who was no man of genius and not 
remarkable for industry, rose to the top by a 
fantastic concatenation of chance and luck quite 
out of keeping with his own pedestrian character. 
The elevation of the First Consul was not more 
sudden and dramatic, and it was such an opening 
as every charlatan must dream of. But there is 
nothing of the charlatan about Eisenhower. He 
was elected by the American people because they 
felt that he was the finest ordinary man in the 
world, and. their instinct was not fallacious. The 
rightness of their judgment, indeed, was a main 
cause of his later troubles. Many people came to 
be disappointed when they found that the man to 
whom they had confided their destiny was without 
special foresight or wisdom. They grew exasper- 
ated at the discovery that one could smile and 
smile and be so commonplace. 

When estimating our own Iron Duke’s political 
record, there are some fine achievements to the 
credit of his administration: the establishment of 
a civilian police, and Catholic emancipation. It is 
difficult to find Eisenhower parallels for these 
progressive acts of State. Our Duke’s record 1s 
disfigured by two big black marks: his conduct 
over Ney’s trial, and his obstinate aversion to 
parliamentary reform. Excuses can be found for 
both blots. Eisenhower’s black moment was when 
he gave in to McCarthy. Some excuse for his 
pusillanimity can be found in the fact that 
McCarthy’s falsity was not then widely appre- 
ciated, but nothing can be said in extenuation of 
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Webster’s 

NEW INTERNATIONAL 

Dictionary 

The largest vocabulary in English—600,000 entries. The definitions in many 
specialized subjects are by eminent experts on those subjects. As informative 
as a multi-volume encyclopaedia. Jn 1 or 2:volumes. £16 16s. 
Webster’s 

NEW COLLEGIATE 

Dictionary 

A direct abridgement of the great New International, maintaining the same 
high standard of scholarship. Over 125,000 entries. 50s., or thumb-indexed 
style, 60s. 

Webster’s Dictionary of Synonyms 
Illustrated by quotations from standard authors. 944 pages 63s. 
Webster’s Geographical Dictionary 


Over 40,000 place names and the essential facts about them, 1,352 pages. 
177 maps. 90s. 


Webster’s Biographical Dictionary 
40,000 of the world’s most noteworthy men and women, past and present. 
1,736 pages. 90s. 





Order from any bookshop. Prospectus from: G. BELL & Sons Ltd. 
Portugal Street, London, W.C.2 
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NO GALLANT SHIP 
Michael Bouquet 


These ‘studies in maritime and local his- 
tory’ tell the fascinating story of the small 
trading vessels that were built and manned 
in the ports that once flourished round the 
Southern coasts of England. 


Superbly. illustrated with contemporary photographs and engravings. 21s, net 
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Philip Auld ; i\1 


Presoriptien- read 
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Presents the point of view of the ordinary 


G.P.s all over the country, and presents it in PHYSICIAN 
: nb by Prep Auld 

a way that is at once riotously funny and 

devastatingly accurate. 16s. net = | 
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A SURVEY OF POLAR EXPLORATION 
L. P. Kirwan 


3y the Director and Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society, this 
is the first complete survey of its kind cove ring both Arctic and Ant- 
arctic exploration from the Greeks right up to the voyage of the 
nuclear-powered submarine Nautilus. Illustrated. 3058. net 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 





** FOR BOOKS « 


6 - - - and I can truthfully say that I enjoy 
Christmas shopping because I do most of 
it at Foyles. Books, of course, make the per- 
fect gift for almost everyone — and in my 
opinion there is no better bookshop then 


Foyles. » 
—A Customer’s Letter 
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Sor your 1960 holidays 
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Working of 
the Monetary System 


A comprehensive survey of the monetary and credit system, its effect on 
both public and private finance, its international aspects, the management 
of the National Debt, the history and development of banking and 
other financia? institutions. This survey is the work of a committee 
appointed in May 1957 and is known colloquially as “The Radcliffe 
Report”’. 15s. ( post 1s.) 


Education in 1958 


Covering all aspects of primary, secondary, and further education, teacher 
recruitment and training, welfare services, school building, and university 
awards. Following the report of the Ministry of Education are nearly 
one hundred statistical tables summarising public education in England 
and Wales during 1957-58, 12s. ( post 8d.) 


Queen and People 


An illustrated history of the monarchy and description of the present- 
day relation between the constitutional monarch and the British people. 
2s. ( post 4d.) 
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The Elements of Style 


W. STRUNK Jr. with revisions by E. B. WHITE 
Cloth 17/6 Paper 7/- 


A best-seller in the United States for over three months 
and still ee teaiieh The /ittle book that is a MUST 


for anyone 


A Handbook of Christmas 
Decoration 
D. WAUGH 27/6 


“A book for everyone who wants to make Christmas 
festivities something out of the ordinary ...a com- 
prehensive guide to do-it-yourself 


‘Max Is Back’ 


ornamentation.” 








Nothing But Max 
P. L. GIOVANNETTI 20/- 


Ed Fisher’s First Folio 
Price One Guinea 


An outstanding collection of the most excellent and 
lamentable cartoons of Ed Fisher . . . well known to 
the readers of Punch and The Saturday. Review. 


J. M. Synge 


E. M. STEPHENS 
and D. H. GREENE 48/6 


“Some biographers carry a torch others a wet towel: 
Mr. Greene has been content to hold up a mirror to 
his subject.’’ The Sunday Times. 


The Magic Maker: 
* E. Ee 
41/6 


A rape portrait of Cummings the poet and the 
pai ter, by a man who is himself a poet and a painter 
as well as a biographer and critic. 


New Orleans 


O. EVANS 35/- 
It’s all here . . . the French er... upper Royal 
Street . .. Bourbon Street . . . the Garden District .. . 


the Mardi Gras . . . the jazz world . . . and at night the 
scent of jasmine, 
A Vision 
W. B. YEATS 35/- 


This work is Yeats’s own explanation of the system 
of supernaturally-inspired — and metaphors 
which provided the framework of some of his greatest 


poetry. 
Available from all booksellers 


MILLAN - NEW YORK 


LONDON. W 
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that bad occasion when Eisenhower, on making 
a speech in Wisconsin, suppressed a prepared 
tribute to. Marshall (to whom he owed everything) 
for fear of antagonising the witch-hunter. The 
latter had described Marshall, that truly great 
American, as a ‘front man for traitors.’ This is the 
only place in the story where it is quite impossible 
to like Ike. For the rest, one does like him, and 
is tempted to rail at Fate rather than at the man 
who has so strangely profited from it. 

Yes, but now? Mr. Childs ends on a question 
mark. It is just possible, with the announcement 
of the President’s forthcoming tour, that the last 
phase of Eisenhower the politician may fulfil 
some of the hopes that sent him to the White 
House. There is still a_last hand to play. 

CHRISTOPHER SYKES 


Round the World in Purl 
and Plain 


Earth, My Friend. By Group Captain Peter 
Townsend, (Hodder and Stoughton, 25s.) 


By circumstances driven to an introspection that 
goes oddly with his direct and active temperament, 
Peter Townsend has produced a book full of 
anomalies. It is partly a travel record of the 
familiar kind: the Odyssey of an intrepid, mech- 
anically-minded, upper-class Englishman who 
circles the world-by Land-Rover (‘While Fred and 
Mynt Wai were cooking up something for supper 


I inspected the damage more closely. . . . The 
main trouble was the brakes—the flanged end of 
the steel pipe has been broken clean off... .’) 


Much of the time he writes with the laconicism 
and the simple, rather ruthless humour of a 
mountaineer. He went round the world, you feel, 
because it was.there. 

But at the same time he was bent upon another 
journey, a voyage into the interior of himself. In 
some senses Peter Townsend undertook this 
severe and lonely trip as a test of his character and 
his faith. A rather ferocious sort of Christian, 
he expresses:a recognisable public-school mixture 
of Spartan-practicality and cold-water devoutness. 
From one point of view he assessed each new 
continent by the quality of its petrol and the 
efficiency of its roads (he was particularly irritated 
by the offhand attitude of Latin America towards 
road-signs); from another point of view, equally 
stringent, he judged it by its sense of the numinous. 
India was good, because it was full of believers, 
though not as good as South America, where the 
believers were Christians. China was bad, because 
it had lapsed from faith. America was regrettable, 
because an excellent Baptist sermon that he heard 
on the Land-Rover radio was followed by com- 
mercials. Africa was best of all, because of Dr. 
Schweitzer. 

After an introduction about his experiences as 
a pilot during the Battle of Britain, and a dignified 
exercise in ellipsis about the Royal events there- 
after, he records that he was first fired to make his 
journey by the map in his pocket diary—on which 
the world, as he drily remarks, luckily looked very 
small. Objections reared their heads almost im- 
mediately, including the inconvenient way the 
land-masses of the earth are arranged. “The main 
trouble was that the American, African and 
Australian continents are all more or less in an 
up and down direction, whereas the most obvious 
way of getting round the world is, so to speak, 
sideways.’ Eventually he resolved this difficulty 
and set off for Singapore, equipped with a coil 
of rope, an axe, a crowbar, a Bible, two Leicas in 
case he lost one (which he did, from a galloping 
horse in Australia) and, after careful thought, no 
firearms (which he regretted only once, when he 
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caught a man in Afghanistan ill-treating a pack- 
horse). The horse is something of a motif. Riding 
at Randwick racecourse gave him the pleasure that 
other travellers might have found in art or archi- 
tecture: it was an oasis of hedonism in what is 
otherwise a forbidding record of privation, of 
twenty-four-hour stretches at the wheel and burn- 
ing chillies swallowed raw in an attempt to quell 
a septic throat. In Singapore he met his brother 
again after twenty years and, finding him in jungle 
green in the garden, asked what he was doing. 
‘Fighting bandits. I must rush off in a moment and 
leave you.’ ‘Can I come with you?’ ‘All right; 
answered his brother simply, ‘but not in those 
trousers. Haven’t you got a cleaner pair?’ Blood 
tells. 

Avowedly non-political though he is, the 
author’s musings at the wheel suggest that he is at 
least a lower-case conservative. He prefers classi- 
cal music to the ‘brassy’ Louis Armstrong, is 
generally persuaded of the wisdom of apartheid, 
and suspects that the French should be forgiven 
for Algeria. The sight of the moon as he is driving 
across Argentina provokes him to a furious out- 
burst: “The moon has ever been an inspiration to 
the romantic. . . . A plague upon those heartless 
scientists who plan its rape with the brutal violence 
of the space rocket!’ 

The sentimental tough is a common enough 
paradox in the Empire-building class of English- 
men, but in Peter Townsend’s book the strands 
separate oddly. They are reflected in the duality 
of the style, in which the tongue-tied man of action 
and the prolix metaphysician alternate like plain 
and purl. On the whole one responds to the purl 
passages least well, in spite of their worried 
sincerity: they express a self-immolatory mysti- 
cism that is strangely chilling. 

PENELOPE GILLIATT 
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Collision Course 


ALVIN MOSCOW 

Why did the Andrea Doria and the Stock- 

holm collide in mid ocean ? 

‘A consummately sensational story.’ Neal 
Ascherson THE OBSERVER Illustrated 215 


Parrish 


MILDRED SAVAGE 

A magnificent novel set in the great 
tobacco plantations of the Connecticut 
River valley. 

‘Recalls nothing so much as Edna Ferber’s 
Giant.’ NEW YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW 18s 


Francis King 
SO HURT AND 
HUMILIATED 


A book of short stories by the author of 
The Dividing Stream, winner of the 
Somerset Maugham award. ‘158 


LONGMANS 
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God’s Commission 

The Private Memoirs and Confessions of a Justi- 
fied Sinner. By James Hogg. (Calder, 13s.) 
Hoca’s Justified Sinner is a very unusual novel 
of religious conscience, quite unlike Hawthorne, 
who constructs his moral fables to reveal the 
psychological states beneath obsession with sin, 
and quite unlike Bunyan, who brings alive 
orthodox ideas of ‘the Christian life’ by vesting 
them, as a novelist might, in persone with fully 
human feelings (notably Mr. Fearing). Hogg is 
perhaps unique in taking a theological idea—the 
antinomian Calvinist idea that those who were 
to be saved had been ‘elected’ by God for all 
time, regardless of how they lived—and forcing 
this straight over into fictional terms. There had 
indeed been Scottish folk who washed their 
hands of the worst crimes because they believed 
they were in the hands of higher powers, like the 
Lewis fisherman in the nineteenth century who 
murdered his wife; then, ‘haunted by some of his 
religious notions,’ gave himself up; and said after 
the death sentence that ‘he has not. been so com- 
fortable for years because he has got the better 
of the Devil at last.’ 

Hogg attempts to make such people, such be- 
liefs, credible partly by putting them beside 
ordinary humanity, with comic effect. He is him- 
self an eighteenth-century man of sense, derisive 
of ‘enthusiasm,’ and this often comes out with a 
peasant’s irreverent directness. On his wedding 
night the hard-drinking laird finds his wife, the 
unco pious young protégée of a Calvinist divine 
‘engaged with the writings of the Evangelists, 
and terribly demure.’ ‘She turned away her head, 
and spoke of the follies of aged men, and some- 
thing of the broad way that.leadeth to destruc- 
tion 
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Talleyrand’s 
Successor 


Armanda-Emmanuel, Duc de Richelieu, 
1766-1822 
CYNTHIA COX 
‘His career was picturesque, his character 
noble; and Miss Cynthia Cox must be con- 
gratulated on choosing so unhackneyed a 
subject . ..: She never becomes vulgar; the 
style is straightforward the facts are ac- 
curate and the comments judicious.”” RAY- 
MOND MORTIMER, Sunday Times. 
Illustrated 25s 


Shoulder the Sky 


GIL THOMAS 
4 literary detective story written with a 
‘Corvo” quality in quest of a fighter pilot. 
Illustrated 15s. 


A Paddling of Ducks 


DILLON RIPLEY 
An exciting account of the author's search 
for waterfowl all over the world. 
Illustrated 30s. 


Yvonne Mitchell’s 


THE BED-SITTER 
“Remarkably well done.” Daily Telegraph. 
“Good start to a novelist’s career.” The 
Star. 9s. 6d. 


BARKER 
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The laird did not thoroughly comprehend this | 
allusion; but being considerably flustered by | 
drinking, and disposed to take all in good part, 
he only remarked, as he took off his shoes and 
stockings, that ‘whether the way was broad or 
narrow, it was time they were in their bed.’ 


This, and the later comedy of the gaoler who re- 
members the Covenanters (‘praying prisoners,’ 
*“the poorest an’ the blackest bargains that ever 
poor jailer saw” ’), come from the stronger side 
of the book. 

The business with the Devil is less successful, 
pace André Gide, in his introduction—Gide’s 
‘voluptuous torment’ at Hogg’s presentment of 
the ‘powers of darkness’ is surely a quirk of the 
French School of Nastiness. ‘That strange youth 
[the Devil] and I approached each other in 
silence, and slowly, with our eyes fixed on each 
other’s eyes. . . . What was my astonishment on 
perceiving that he was the same being as my- 
self!” This symbolises the way in which, under 
pressure of Calvinist obsessions, the conscience 
may Split itself off from the whole man, and wind 
the zealot down into depths of moral confusion— 
arguing with himself to square real doubts, 
inciting himself to things his feelings recoil from. 
But Hogg’s symbolism is rather external. Too 
many of the justified sins are plain crimes set side 
by side with flat generalisations against bigotry, 








rather than an inward presentment of how idea, 
will, and feelings strive confusedly inside a zealot | 
whose sense of belonging to the Elect has turned | 
into maniacal arrogance and paranoia. 
The novel is in fact extraordinarily mixed. 
Hogg seems to have hammered out his form as 
he went along, and that he found any form at all 
for so complex a subject is remarkable enough 
for a mainly self-educated shepherd, illiterate as | 
late as eighteen. Many passages are_ richly 
imagined, and successful. Like Hawthorne in 
‘Young Goodman Brown’ and Stevenson in 
‘Thrawn Janet,’ Hogg shows how in a backward 
civilisation the more devout are not the less prone 
to the most primitive superstitions. Hogg was | 
writing of a Scotland in which poltergeists who 
tormented the cattle had been heard to call out, 
‘God gave me a commission, and I am sent to 
warn this land to repent.” The confused styles, | 
symbols, and conventions of his novel throw 
some memorable lights on that queer, groping 
life. 


DAVID CRAIG 


In Vino Verba 


In Praise of Wine. By Alec Waugh. (Cassell, 21s.) | 
A Word Book of Wine. By Walter James. | 

(Phoenix, 21s.) 
Vin. By Edward Hyams. (Newnes, 21s.) 


THE next best thing to drinking wine is talking | 
about it, and all these books have the quality of | 
good talk: Alec Waugh has been drinking good 

wine, much of it in good company (Ye Sette of | 
Odde Volumes, the Saintsbury Club, lan Camp- 
bell, Vyvyan Holland and suchlike clubs and club- 
able men) for the past forty years. Here he makes 
scholarly sorties into the classics and the | 
Koran; recalls that when his father gave up Key- | 


stone Burgundy for decent claret he became afflic- | ; 


ted with eczema of the ankles, and recovered | 
when he went back to Keystone; remembers | 
jaunts abroad and jollities at home; pays a de- | 
served tribute to that enormously helpful and 
insufficiently praised contemporary pocket ency- 
clopedia, Marrison’s Pelican book on Wines and | 
Spirits, is learned, evocative, enlightening, pro- | 
voking and occasionally very careless—for in- | 


} 


stance, French table wines do not enjoy a duty | 


preference over those of Spain, and the Christian | . 
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A QUARTERLY 
REVIEW 


A quarterly devoted to literature 
and the arts in Britain, Europe 
and America edited by David 
Wright and Patrick Swift. 

X will be large and handsome and 
will have over 80 pages with 
illustrations. It will cost 6/- a 


copy (6/9 sent direct from 
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paid. 


The first issue will contain con- 


tributions from: 


GIACOMETTI: Autobiographical 
essay with illustrations 

HUGH MACDIARMID: Two 
poems. 


FRANK AUERBACH: Fragments 
from a conversation 

DAVID GASCOYNE: A new prose 
piece 

SAMUEL BECKETT: New prose 
GEORGE BARKER: Circular 


from America 
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name of Redding, whose On Wine, published in 
1854, is still essential to any wine-scholar’s library, 
was not Cyril, but Cyrus, which if anything is 
worse. 

The Walter Jarnes who has compiled the Word 
Book is an Australian journalist and wine-grower, 
well equipped with the learning for such a task, 
ready and able to tell the inquiring student the 
size of the Reynella vineyards near Adelaide, say; 
how port is made; what is blanc de blanc; and 
whether you can drink ‘mahogany.’ But he is not, 
I am happy to discover, infallible: Switzerland 
does export a good deal of her Neuchatel; the 
entry headed ‘Russia,’ though it includes the 
Crimea and the Ukraine, manages to ignore both 
Georgia and Armenia, where most of the best 
Soviet wines and brandies come from; Averys as 
well as Harveys should be credited with 4 Bristol 
Milk; and to state flatly that Climens is ‘the best 
sweet Bordeaux after Chateau Yquem’ is to pre- 
sent an opinion as a fact—there are ten other 
premiers crus, and Coutet, Rieussec and others 
among them rank as high and cost as much as 
Climens. What makes Mr. James’s book a joy, 
though, are the sallies, asides and aptly-recollected 
absurdities. Thus, on one page alone we have 
Gissing, ‘who lived in a slum and married a whore 
[and] had equally strange preferences in wine’; 
Stephen Lister’s observation ‘that women who 
drink too much whisky suffer more from enlarged 
pores on the nose than those who drink gin; and 
Dean Swift’s alarming advice to servants on the 
handiest water to wash wineglasses in. The entry 
for ‘Benedictine’-—a couple of pages after ‘Bawdy’ 
—introduces Norman Douglas boiling tinned lob- 
ster in Benedictine and drinking the resultant 
flavoured liqueur; records the piety of the people 
of Tahiti, who incorporated the stone model of a 
Benedictine bottle in the memorial to their King 
Pomare V, and quotes a long passage of dithy- 
rambic wine-gush from J. K. Huysmans that 
makes even the wildest parodies seem pedestrian : 
*... flattered the nose with a smack of rankness 
enwrapped in a soothing savour at once childlike 
and pious,’ isn’t the half of it. 

No such nonsense about the third, the least 
merely gossipy—and the best guinea’s worth—of 
these three books. Edward Hyams is a scholar, a 
man of taste, and himself a viticulturist, not to say 
an ampelographist—and if you want to know 
what an ampelographist is, Mr. Hyams is the man 
to tell you; p. 53, footnote. His book is a survey 
of the country that produces more wine and more 
fine wine than any other in the world, from Cham- 
pagne to Corsica. ‘Wine,’ observes Mr. Hyams, 
early in his book, ‘has become the object of one 
of the most ridiculous manifestations of snobbery 
in our snobbish country,’ and he succeeds in ex- 
ploring and explaining the differences between 
wines and wine districts without any snobbishness 
of his own, and without resort to prose-poems. 
He knows the history of wine growing and of 
wine drinking; understands what economics has 
done to the fashion in vintages, what vineyards do 
to a landscape and trade to a townscape, and 
knows the vine itself as only the man can do who 
grows it, makes wine from it, and drinks what he 
makes. Best of ali, Mr. Hyams is committed to 
the eating and drinking of real—as distinct from 
preserved, mummified, dehydrated, packeted and 
laboratory-bred—solids and liquids. He points out 
that even if some burgundies are ‘stretched’ with 
wine from the Midi, ‘it is good, carefully blended 
wine, incomparably better and more wholesome 
to drink than the billions of gallons of sugared 
rubbish . . . annually consumed all over the world 
as soft drinks, and scandalously free from taxa- 
tion.’ Glory be to the grape; we can all drink like 
Mr. Hyams, even if we can’t, alas, write like him. 

CYRIL RAY 
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BREAKING THE BOOM 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


So the authorities are already 
getting alarmed at the boom. Mr. 
Cobbold, the Governor of the 
Bank, seized the convivial occa- 
sion of the Lord Mayor’s bankers’ 
dinner to refer to the ‘rapid rise 
in bank lending’ and to the 
‘marked and sometimes slightly 
disquieting boom in equity prices 
on the Stock Exchange.’ The 
increase in bank advances, he 
said, had been helpful to industry 
and commerce as far as it had gone, but it needed 
watching if it continued much longer at the same 
pace. Presumably the Stock Exchange boom also 
needed watching, but I have not yet met a City 
bull in full roar who was likely to be restrained 
from buying equity shares by the thought that Big 
Brother Cobbold was watching him. Certainly not 
until the Governor is more than ‘slightly dis- 
quieted.’ 

Mr. Amory was more concerned at the bankers’ 
feast with the source of the boom—excessive 
profits—and appealed for ‘a safe expansion’ with 
price stability without which ‘the rate of expansion 
would have to be curtailed.’ He followed the next 
day with a direct appeal to industrialists at the 
National Production Advisory Council to lower 
prices. If the benefits of higher productivity were 
taken out in higher wages or profits, then prices as 
a whole would be pushed up and our exports 
would become uncompetitive. The maintenance 
of the boom depended ultimately on lowering 
prices wherever possible. It was not reported 
whether his industrialist audience cheered that 
cautionary remark. 

Every broker with a harassed, overworked staff 
is: hoping that the Stock Exchange boom will 
quieten down, but no one supposes that at this 
stage it can be stopped. The market price of an 
equity share is the discounting of future earnings 
and the present conjuncture of company affairs is 
so favourable for profit-making in the prosperous 
consumer and consumer durable goods trades and 
in sections of the steel industry that select equity 
shares can legitimately sell at a relatively low earn- 
ings yield on past results. We are still only in the 
early stages of a trade recovery after a long period 
of semi-stagnation. We are just about to reap the 
benefits of the last investment boom. So far this 
year consumer expenditure has been 5 per cent. 
higher overall and on consumer durable goods 
about 25 per cent. higher. With a 4 per cent. rise 
in exports over the 1958 average this has brought 
about a steady expansion of manufactures and 
for the third quarter of 1959 the index of industrial 
production was 7 per cent. higher: than for the 
corresponding quarter of 1958. This has been 
achieved with an increase in the labour force 
employed of only | per cent. Such an impressive 
jump in productivity must mean a steep rise in 
profits for the favoured companies. As Mr. Amory 
told the industrialists, ‘our big investment pro- 
gramme is paying off.’ What is more, he said, the 
country’s total fixed investment is now rising again 
after having been steady since mid-1957. ‘We are 
adding rapidly to our ability to produce more, and 
to produce more efficiently, tomorrow.’ Perhaps 
Mr. Cobbold finds Mr. Amory’s bullishness 
‘slightly disquieting’? 

The boost in company profits is not, of course, 
universal. Some sectors of the economy are de- 
pressed. The shipping companies are suffering 
from a world slump in freight rates. Shipbuilding 
is facing an uncertain future. The aircraft industry 


is in the throes of a real crisis. The heavy electrical, 
power and boiler companies have been making 
losses on their nuclear power station contracts, 
The cable companies have had their profit margins 
cut; so have the paper companies with their excess 
capacity. Yet the equity shares of many companies 
in these depressed trades have been caught up in 
the Stock Exchange boom and carried to absurd 
heights. All booms tend, of course, to be undis- 
criminating. The mood of the investor becomes 
so bullish that he is prepared to buy almost any 
company share blindly on faith and hope. But in 
the end his mood will change and the shares which 
he was cheerfully acquiring on an earnings yield 
of under 5 per cent. he will hesitate to buy with 
an earnings yield of over 10 per cent., although 
the state of the economy may still be prosperous. 

There is no sign that the bullish mood will 
change in the near future. As I write, the index 
of industrial ordinary shares has risen by about 
20 per cent. since just before the election, and 
is exactly double what it was in February, 
1958, when the bull market started. It is reported 
that Stock Exchange members are betting that the 
index will rise to 325 before ‘the law of gravity’ 
begins to work. I wonder whether they could have 
read this column on September 18 when I pre- 
dicted that the index, then 255, would rise to 323 
and bring the average dividend yield down to 
3} per cent.? As the dividend is usually half the 
earnings, this implies an earnings yield of 74 per 
cent. If and when the earnings yield comes down 
to 5 per cent., i.e. when it comes to valuing the 
average industrial equity at twenty times earnings, 
I think it will be time to call a halt. What sort of 
business would you like to buy at twenty years’ 
purchase in this uncertain world? But how the 
Governor or Mr. Amory will then be able to brake 
the Stock Exchange boom without at the same time 
breaking the economy is one of the mysteries 
which not even the Radcliffe Committee attempted 
to solve. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


T is a fantastic thing to find the City editor of 
tae Sunday Express advising his readers not to 
buy shares he recommends on Monday because 
the jobbers will have jerked up the prices before 
the first broker appears. He mentioned that the 
three road-making shares he had tipped as long- 
term speculations had appreciated in the market 
by £2,000,000 by noon the next day. This is turn- 
ing the Stock Exchange into a casino. In every 
boom some shares get absurdly overvalued and I 
wonder whether this is not the case already with 
some of the television rental companies. On the 
basis of existing earnings yields the market is 
valuing the business of RELAY EXCHANGES at 
twenty-two years’ purchase, and that of HENRY 
WIGFALL at nearly thirty years’ purchase. | can- 
not believe it is safe to value any share connected 
with television so far ahead because in a rapidly 
developing new trade anything can happen. Piped 
television (on which Relay Exchanges is just 
embarking) could make the ordinary rental set 
out-of-date. The case of Henry Wigfall is worth 
mentioning in detail. This is a company owning 
fifty shops from Sheffield to the Midlands, selling 
electrical goods, cycles, furniture and clothing and 
renting television sets. The 5s. ordinary shares 
were introduced in October at 10s. The 
price doubled in the initial dealings, which sug- 
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A REFUGEE CHRISTMAS 
is filled with poignant memories. Yet with so 
much beyond recall, there remains the familiar 
Christmas story, in the language of a land which 
was once called Home. 

New citizens and “‘hard-core’’ refugees alike may 
read in Russian, Latvian, Ukrainian and many 
other tongues, the story of One who also “had 
nowhere to lay his head.”’ 

Gifts towards a work which includes special 
provision for the needs of refugees throughout the 


the world will be welcomed by: 


The General Secretaries, 
THE BRITISH & FOREIGN 
BIBLE SOCIETY 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 
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Seah yout way to Faris 


You'll arrive early next morning when you travel by the 
through sleeping car train from Victoria Station, London. 
Remember there’s a similar service to Brussels. 
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gests a gross undervaluation to begin with, and has 
since soared to 50s. At the present price of 48s. 
the dividend yield is 14 per cent. and the earnings 
yield 6} per cent. Yet the shares are talked higher 
because a broker has pointed out that the com- 
pany is writing off its rented sets in three years and 
that if the normal depreciation of the trade were 
taken the equity profits would not be 30 per cent. 
but 130 per cent. If all this was known at the time 
of the placing why were the shares introduced at 
10s.? A share which is the sport of the City pro- 
fessional is not for the outsider. I would prefer 
MARKS AND SPENCER, whose business earnings one 
can project forward more safely than most. But 
one jibs at buying even Marks and Spencer on the 
basis of nearly thirty times its last reported 
earnings. 


Steel Shares 

Steel shares have now risen by about 50 per 
cent. since the week before the general election, 
but by comparison with other industrial shares, 
both on a dividend and on an earnings yield basis, 
they are still cheap. Steel output has risen sub- 
stantially this year, up to 92 per cent. of capacity 
(20 per cent. higher than last year), and the capital 
programmes in hand will bring the overall total 
capacity of the industry from the present 24} 
million tons up to 28 million tons by 1962. Accord- 
ing to a leading brokers’ analysis COLVILLES earn- 
ings will have risen by then from 42 per cent. to 
75 per cent., SOUTH DURHAM from 35 per cent. 
to 65 per cent., STEEL OF WALES from 24 per cent. 
to 40 per cent., JOHN SUMMERS from 39 per cent. 
to 60 per cent. and UNITED STEEL from 44 per 
cent. to 60 per cent. The share I would pick to- 
day is Colvilles for, unlike Steel of. Wales and 
John Summers, which have had the motor-car 
boom to support them, it has been in the past too 
dependent on shipbuilding (now responsible for 
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about 30 per cent. of its output). This imbalance 
is being changed by the construction of the second 
stage of the Ravenscraig plant. The first stage, 
costing £25 million, was completed in the autumn 
of 1957 with seventy coke ovens and a blast fur- 
nace with a pig-iron capacity of 400,000 tons a 
year. The second stage comprising a hot strip mill 
is to cost £57 million; this with the cold mill at 
Gartcosh will produce the high quality sheets re- 
quired by the motor industry and by the manu- 
facturers of refrigerators and other domestic 
appliances. Colvilles will then be transformed and 
for this development the company is receiving an 
interest-free loan from the Government of £50 
million. A small issue of equity capital will no 
doubt have to be made, but in the end even when 
the debentures have been converted Colvilles will 
have a very highly geared equity of some £14 mil- 
lion with about £65 million of prior charges in 
front. The shares have therefore great speculative 
attraction as a growth stock and in the meantime 
with output expanded from 60 per cent. to over 
90 per cent. already the dividend seems likely to be 
increased to at least 15 per cent. The final will be 
announced in a month's time. In spite of their 
sharp rise to 65s. the shares still give attractive 
returns—a potential yield on dividends of just over 
4.6 per cent. and an earnings yield of something 
over 20 per cent. 
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British Assets 

The investor who has no time or inclination to 
read the financial press (or this column) should put 
his money in one of the well-managed investment 
trusts which have the pull over the unit trusts 
partly because of their capital gearing and partly 
because they put 20 per cent. or more of their 
income to reserve for re-investment. The result is 
that investment trust ordinary stocks usually 
appreciate in market value at a faster rate than 
industrial equities. The rise in the investment trust 
index since February, 1958, has been 118.7 per 
cent. On its record one of the outstanding exam- 
ples of good professional management is shown to 
be BRITISH ASSETS. Over the past eight years its 
portfolio appreciation has been slightly better than 
10 per cent. per annum compound and last year it 
secured a portfolio appreciation of 23 per cent., 
although its income rose by only 4 per cent. It 
made a ‘killing’ out of steel shares, for the value 
of this holding jumped to £1,875,000 against a 
book value of £782,000. The management wisely 
switched in good time from American to British 
industrials, keeping, I believe, only its dollar 
utilities. The company has just paid 15 per cent. 
out of earnings of 18 per cent., and at 25s. 6d. 
the dividend yield is just under 3 per cent. The 
break-up value of the shares at September 30 
was 23s. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS AND THE TUC 


From Our Industrial Correspondent 


1R THOMAS WILLIAMSON and Sir Vincent 

Tewson, the twin pillars of the TUC Establish- 
ment, did a strange thing this week. They came 
straight from a meeting of the committee which 
had launched the investigation into Strikes, Shop 
Stewards and All That, and talked about it to 
industrial correspondents. To the layman, this 
may seem normal and reasonable enough, but in 
practice it is quite uncommon for the senior men 
in the Congress to submit themselves to a formal 
press briefing. The legend that the press is quite 
wicked and that the public has really no business 
to be poking its collective nose into union affairs 
anyhow dies hard in the TUC. 

The reason for this break with tradition is 
what makes it important. It seems a revolutionary 
thing to say, but the unions may at last have been 
shocked into concern about their public relations. 
Many members of the General Council now 
realise that the public reputation of the trade 
union movement has never stood so low, and that 
the streak of irresponsibility shown during the 
past year, if it is not excised, could begin a 
serious decline in union membership, and perhaps 
even open the door to restrictive legislation. Mr. 
Harry Douglass, of the steelworkers, pointed this 
week to the awful lesson of France, where union 
organisation and influence have been crumbling 
since tens of thousands of workers became dis- 
illusioned with frequent and pointless strikes and 
decided to abandon their union membership 
altogether. 

So the inquiry may be.a real attempt to cure the 
deep malaise of the unions after all. There were 
some inward groans from the cynics when it was 
learned that the first step is to be the sending of 
no fewer than four questionnaires to affiliated 
unions, seeking the most exhaustive information 
imaginable about all the strikes since 1956. ‘Si 
monumentum requiris, circumspice,’ they said. 
‘London Airport, Briggs, Smithfield, British Oxy 
gen, the honeymoon strike, the foggy airport strike, 
. . .” This just meant that the old formula was to be 
used, said the Men Who Had Been Here Before: 


their shop stewards. 


shove it back to the unions, collate the informa- 
tion, get more, collate more, keep it going, prolong 
it, never do anything. 

This is unfair to the TUC General Council, 
because it ignores the frightening schizophrenia 
of the trade union movement. The unions do not 
consist of eight million members devoted to the 
efficient working of industry, higher productivity, 
and the most enlightened ideas of joint consulta- 
tion and worker-management relations. They do 
not even consist of limitless numbers of docile 
privates willing to be led by wise generals. For 
every Tom Williamson or Bill Carron, there is a 
Gerry Healy, and if we turn back our diaries a 
day from the meeting at Congress House and visit 
Mr. Healy and his Socialist Labour League in 
St. Pancras Town Hall, we come up against some 
of the facts of industrial life. 

Mr. Healy believes in the class struggle. He does 
not think Labour Party members can be educated 
through the WEA or Ruskin College half as well 
as by engaging in strikes, aimed not only at the 
achievement of higher wages and shorter hours, 
but at workers’ control of industry, nationalisa- 
tion without compensation, and the ultimate issue 
of ‘taking power.’ It is possible to dismiss much 
of what he and his comrades say as the outpour- 
ings of amusing eccentrics left behind by the 
receding tide of Marxism. But the unpalatable 
fact is that there are quite large numbers of like- 
minded people, and most of them are over-active 
trade unionists. Not all are Trotskyists or Com- 
munists, but they mostly see industrial relations 
in unrelieved terms of black-and-white, them-and- 
us struggle. 

The job of keeping such people under control 
will never be easy. It is rendered impossible if the 
unions are faced with bad managements—either 
bad because they are old-fashioned, do not believe 
in consulting unions about anything, and never 
make a concession unless it is forced from them; 
or bad because they are weak, and ever ready to 
give in to the loudest and toughest talker among 
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When all this has been said, however, the union 
leaders cannot escape their share of responsi- 
bility for the recent wave of unofficial strikes, 
many of them unjustified. Sometimes delays in 
negotiation are allowable for tactical reasons. 
Sometimes it is impossible to take the members 
into the confidence of the officials. But far 
too often the effective leadership of workers in 
a factory, a shipyard or a wharf is surrendered 
to some rank-and-file demagogue, because the 
local union official, and perhaps his national 
officer as well, are too lazy, too complacent, or 
lacking in all the qualities of leadership. 


COMPAN 


ARRISON AND CROSFIELD have again 

produced excellent results for the year to 
June 30, 1959. Group profits after tax have-risen 
by £84,000 to £624,248, allowing for a maintained 
dividend of 15 per cent. plus a bonus of 5 per cent. 
on the deferred stock. By the formation of two 
new subsidiaries and consequent changes in cer- 
tain reserves, it is possible for the company to 
transfer to capital reserve the sum of £1,463,800 
from which it is proposed to capitalise £1 million 
by way of issuing two fully paid deferred stock 
units for every three held. This is an unexpected 
free scrip issue. The chairman, Sir Leonard C. 
Paton, gives a full report on the company’s wide- 
spread activities throughout Asia, Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada, the US and South Africa, and 
advises on two recent acquisitions in South Africa 
and Canada, which will strengthen the group’s 
interests. He concludes by saying that ‘the com- 
pany has never been stronger or more ready to 
grasp new opportunities than today.’ The £1] 
deferred ordinary stock has improved to 92s. 6d., 
yields 4.3 per cent. and should be held. 


Tube Investments has exceeded the forecast 
dividend of 174 per cent. made in January, when 
it was fighting for (and gained) control of British 
Aluminium. The final dividend of 124 per cent. 
now declared makes a total of 20 per cent. covered 
by earnings of 61 per cent. The net trading profits 
are up by about 74 per cent. at £6,458,000 to July 
31, 1959; these excellent figures include the BA 
profits for the seven months to that date and will 
in a full year bring in more than the amount of 
£689,000 (after tax) attributed to BA. Tubes on 
their own last year experienced a setback in trad- 
ing profits from £16.1 million to £14.78 million; 
but no doubt there has been a recovery in the over- 
all position for the current year which the chair- 
man, Sir Ivan A. R. Stedeford, will comment 
on at the forthcoming annual general meeting. 
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When the TUC inquiry has been set against this 
background, it may be asked what chance it can 
have of achieving anything. The answer is that 
if the more sensible members of the General 
Council can gather, even slowly and painstak- 
ingly, a formidable body of evidence about the 
activities of knaves and fools in the ranks of 
their organisations, they may be able to use it to 
appeal over the heads of all fanatics and obstruc- 
tionists to the common sense of ordinary union 
members. If they can produce a report which is a 
workman’s manual on how not to be led by the 
nose, they might transform British industry. 


Y NOTES 


On the dividend announcement the £1 ordinary 
shares improved to 118s. xd, at which -price they 
yield 3.4 per cent. The dividend is covered three 
times by earnings. 


Morphy Richards group sales for the year 
ended June 30, 1959, were over £9 million; this 
was an increase of 15 per cent. over 1958. Net 
profit, after tax, was £325,809 against £217,996; 
this represents 7.3 per cent. of group sales against 
6.1 per cent. last year. These very good figures 
have of course attracted a larger sum for tax at 
£352,000 against £266,000. The chairman, Mr. 
F. P. Bishop, reports that the relaxation of credit 
last autumn greatly increased the demand for the 
company’s refrigerators and spin-dryers, and con- 
sequently the factory at Dundee is being further 
extended. A new factory now being built will be 
in production in 1961. Although export sales have 
dropped, the demand at home shows a substantial 
gain for the first quarter of the current year. The 
company manufactures, amongst its well-known 
products, irons, toasters, food mixers, hair-dryers 
and heating appliances. The dividend is being 
increased from 20 per cent. to 25 per cent., this 
being payable on the capital as increased by the 
recent conversion of loan stock into ordinary 
stock. The 4s. ordinary stock units at 33s. 6d. yield 
3 per cent. 


Higsons Brewery have for several years past 
shown a progressive profit record. Net profits after 
tax have risen from £99,330 in 1954 to £151,988 
for the year to September 30, 1959. The dividend, 
which includes a bonus of 24 per cent., has been 
increased from 114 per cent. to 124 per cent. The 
balance sheet is strong with fixed assets at 
£2,257,107 which include 180 licensed houses and 
the brewery at Liverpool, which are probably 
much undervalued. Investments are valued at 
£360,000 (the company owns the haulage contrac- 
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tors James Addey and Co. at Liverpool) and cash 
stands at £238,000. This year the capital was 
doubled at £900,000 by a one-for-one free scrip 
issue, so that at the present price of 15s. 6d. the 5s. 
ordinary shares yield 4 per cent. 


Wallpaper Manufacturers. The figures are 
rather better than expected for the year ended 
July 30, 1959. The net profit of £2.24 million is 
arrived at after deducting £200,000 for goodwill 
of businesses acquired during the year so that the 
cover for the 20 per cent. dividend on the deferred 
stock has improved to 72.6 per cent. against 66.1 
per cent. The company has in the past year spent 
a large sum of money from its own resources to 
expand its business which with the increased 
activity in the building industry will undoubtedly 
be rewarded. But even so, net liquid assets are 
very strong. Not only does the company manu- 
facture wallpaper, but also the Walpamur Group 
produces the well-known paint—sales from this 
quarter have substantially increased. Higher 
profits have also been earned from the furnishing 
fabrics section so that the future outlook of the 
company is indeed good and it is to be hoped that 
shareholders will eventually benefit from a more 
liberal dividend policy. The £1 deferred stock now 
stands at 120s. xd to yield 3.3 per cent. 


South Durham Steel and Iron Company has 
just issued preliminary figures for the year ended 
September 30, 1959. As expected, the trading 
profit has increased by about 10 per cent. at 
£7.84 million and after allowing for an increased 
amount in respect of depreciation and various 
transfers to reserves the net profit after tax on the 
£10,000,000 ordinary capital (as increased last 
October by the Finance Corporation for Industry’s 
exercise of its option on 2 million ordinary shares) 
is around 41 per cent. to cover the maintained 
dividend of 12 per cent. That the dividend has not 
been increased will undoubtedly disappoint the 
market, but there may be various reasons for this 
decision. One could be that holders of the 6 per 
cent. convertible debentures can exercise their 
conversion rights next March in the ordinary 
shares, which would increase the ordinary capital 
and thereby decrease the cover available for the 
dividend. The company will receive substantial 
benefits from the third stage of its expansion plans 
which is being carried out, so that future prospects 
are doubtless encouraging and the chairman’s 
statement will be looked forward to with particu- 
lar interest. At the time of going to press the £1 
ordinary shares are about 60s. to yield 4 per cent., 
but in the absence of an increase in the dividend 
they may fall, in which case they would be worth 
acquiring at the lower price. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 1064 


ACROSS 


1 Can you spot her, cynic, in these wretch credit (5) 


displays? (12) 27 The boy with the faggots? (9) 18 It’s cash on delivery with cold 
9 ‘My life is one dem’d horrid 28 Wire with the greatest facility (12) 


grind!” he announced (9) 

10 The busker’s motto enshrined in 
West London (5) 

11 Where to see the battles of Holly- 
wood (6) 

12 Very select coteries (8) 

13 ‘Like the night of cloudless climes 
and skies’ (Byron) (6) 

15 Observe carefully a hundred tak- 
ing a bath (8) 

18 What the spelaeologist does ? (8) 

19 What and where 18 might dis- 
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measure (7) 


cover; let it be a warning! (6) 8 Give a heavenly look ? (8) 
21 Singing, they go over the top (8) 14 He’s turned to coasting (8) 
From Conrad, as luck would have 16 Give special instruction to the “Tonsoriai. i6 Isosceles. 18 Norimon. 21 fre 


it (6) party boss? (9) 


A first prize of 2 copy of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary and a second prize of 
& book token for one guinea will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions Mis. 
®pened on Dec. 1. Address solutions: Crossword No. 1064, 99 Gower St., London, 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary is recommended for Crosswords. 


26 You must first give the little 17 Be late at this? Cowper could 


DOWN 
Very doggy rosettes! (7) 
They may well cause themselves 
in some pockets (5) 
A tart riot in an Italian restaurant! 25 Give us a song, Kitty! (4) 
9 


It’s doubled in salutation (4) 
A sin in a nook? What stuff! (8) 
Decorated art in a map (5) 


The old scholar turns nothing t0 44.29 Tack. 22 Gold-bricks. 26 Galuppi. Fj 





Solution on Dec. 4 7! 


never have been! (3-5) 9 


sweets; get it in writing (7) 

20 In spite of being able to tootle, he 
sounds dumb (7) 

22 ‘Like the sweet —— which red- 
dens upon the topmost bough’ 
(Rossetti) (5) 

24 One so disposed for a tie (5) 





SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD 1062 18 
DOWN .—1 Asphalt. 5 Barrage. 9 Gunnera. 
10 Aliquot. 11 Rolling-pin. 12 Hera. 13 
Spa. 14 E ing. 17 Blessington. 19 





27 Bumbied. 28 Scandal. 29 Tanists. 

DOWN.—1 Anger. 2 Panel game. 3 
Alewife. 4 Twang. 5 Brazil nut. 6 Ruin. 
7 Abuse. 8 Estranged. 13 Sabotages. 15 


Calla. 23 Debut. 24 Sides. 25 Spud. 


PRIZEWINNERS 

WCcl Btand, 1 Hampstead Square, NW3, 
* and Miss Kettlewell, 56 Jersey Road, 
Lampton, Hounslow, Mddx. 3 
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Misses 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


ONCE upon a time 
every nice girl 
wanted to be a 
princess and live 
in a castle. Then 
she wanted to be 
a film star. Then 
during the war, 
there was a time 
when she wanted 
to be a glamorous 
spy, peeling off 
her peignoir in the strongroom of the Axis HQ. 
Nowadays they all want to be models: and the 
pity of it is that so many of them succeed. 
Or at least, they get top modelling jobs— 
which is not the same thing, as the Fashion 
Group of London’s show proved conclusively 
this week. 

The show was put on mainly for foreign buyers 
in the ‘fashion saion’ of Celanese House (a salon 
not really well adapted for fashion parades, since 
only those in the gangways and the front row can 
ever catch sight of a hem). This show closely 
resembled the Fashion Group’s last one last May: 
there was the same excellent selection of clothes, 
the same choreographic parades of girls modelling 
in batches; perhaps rather fewer of those gold 
lions without which any Britain-boosting occasion 
is unthinkable. ‘Twice the number of buyers,’ 
exulted the Chairman of the Group; but 
apparently about the same number of chairs. We 
did not, this time, have Bronwen Pugh stealing 
the show by walking across the stage with her 
hair all over her face reading a magazine; but on 





the other hand the curtain didn’t stick this time. 
The surroundings still seemed amateurish in 
comparison with the clothes; but the contrast was 
not so great. 

It was a marathon parade of nearly 300 
dresses, on forty girls, of whom perhaps ten, at 
the most, were really good models. The girls 
may, for all I know, have been excellent 
photographic models—but that is a very dif- 
ferent thing, depending much less on move- 
ment. Live modelling is essentially dramatic. A 
good model can come on bared to the waist 
without a flicker of embarrassment: she can 
drop her gloves, scowl at the audience, Jaugh at 
her own dress, slap the compére or fall down a 
flight of steps without stepping out of character 
for a second; without the audience even beginning 
to wonder if she has lost confidence. 

For women do not dress to please men or 
please themselves-or*show how rich they are or 
even to annoy other women. They dress to give 
themselves confidence—which, according to the 
occasion, they may get from pleasing men or 
annoying women and so on (even, in some cases, 
from just blending indistinguishably into ~ the 
landscape). It follows that if the wearer of a 
dress shows a lack of confidence no one will want 
to buy it, and the model is a flop. 

The process works simply enough. A dress 
makes a good model feel in a certain way: makes 
her languorous, childlike, furious, remote, sump- 
tuous, innocent, superior or simply intoxicated 
with her own beauty. If she knows her job, she 
will act that emotion when she wears it, and 
make the audience feel that the dress is express- 
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ing the emotion—that it is the perfect garment 
in which to feel angry or languorous or gay. 
There will be no hesitancy, no hair’s-breadth 
gap of identity between the dress and the wearer, 
Any audience can sense this fusion: and if a 
girl does enough for the dress, they think the dress 
is doing it for the girl; and buy it. 

This is advanced stuff, as practised by the big 
Paris dress houses; many quite competent models 
manage just by looking confident in a general 
way. But the more dramatic the presentation, the 
more important it is; Michael Whittaker showed 
his unawareness of it not only by his remark that 
Paris models are the worst in the world (which is 
nonsense), but by his show. Numbers of girls had 
to stand against pillars as if transfixed by knife- 
throwers, while others twirled at the centre of the 
stage—a terrible strain on self-possession: their 
expressions tended to slip woefully as soon as they 
were no longer the focus of attention. Girls with 
no acting talent had to throw their arms in the 
air; there was one ghastly moment when a girl 
had to swing a cloak dramatically over her 
shoulder, and did it as if she were declaring this 
bull-fight open. Several of the girls looked like 
M. Hulot’s Englishwoman, and one, blinking 
bravely as she revealed her bikini, was Joyce 
Grenfell to the life. Another girl, with a dark 
southern skin, stripped as if she meant it, and 
actually raised a clap. 

Instead of confidence, we had the uneasy self- 
conscious stylisation of waiting-maids in a village 
pageant: the ‘tennis, anyone?” brightness of a 
Thirties musical. We had the. Moss Bros. Look- 
girls wearing dresses they must be careful not 
te smudge (a first-class model disdains her 
clothes half the time). Worst of all, we had 
‘Here’s me in this dress, I think’—the girl who 
had no idea what the point. of her dress is. 

Let us be fair: there was some good modelling 
being done. A small, perky blonde who looked 
like a suburban version of Lady Barnett had a 
confidence any prima donna might envy: and 
there were two or three pretty enough to carry off 
anything. Hannerle Dehn has a sort of loopy 
amble that does wonders for anything she wears 
(and she even managed to put out her tongue at a 
friend in the audience without loss of confidence). 
And several were obviously experienced enough 
to get away with murder. 

And at least, this time, they did not show up 
any of the unevenness by showing the same dress 
on two different girls. 

I remember at the Fashion Group of London’s 
last show there was a dress of sumptuous black 
velvet. Sex pounded the air around the model as 
she moved, lost in her own unprintable thoughts: 
a violent red rose blared at her naked waistline. — 
And after a while another girl came on, wearing 
a nice black dress with a pretty red flower at the 
back. The same dress. 

Oh, do put your daughter on the stage, Mrs. . 
Worthington: send her to repertory for five years, 
send her to Stanislavsky, even send her to 
RADA: teach the girl to act before you ever let 
her be a model. 


A new dress fabric called ‘Lolita’ has been. pro- 
duced by Ascher, who describe it as lush and 
voluptuous. Presumably the next thing will be @ 
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Present Indicative 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


742 
Consuming Interest 
4 Many is the time I have longed 


to break a leg around Christmas 

time: too often the thrill of 

buying glittering toys for other 

\\v" | people is completely deadened 

by crowds, rain, suffocating 

, @)™|_ undergrounds and icy streets. 

How nice it would be just to 

fie back and issue instructions, my generosity un- 
spoiled by.actual shopping. 

I have been looking into the ways in which one 
can give an imaginative present without stirring 
outside the front door; and there are surprisingly 
many. To start with, there are instalment presents. 

A weekly or monthly bunch of flowers, starting 
on the day, can be arranged with some florists. 
Briggs, 3 New Quebec Street, WI (PAD 6608), 
will take such orders from 10s. a time at monthly 
intervals. A regular bottle of wine over how- 
ever short a period would gladden any heart: 
Hedges and Butler, 153 Regent Street, W1 (REG 
4444), and 22 The Arcade, Bournemouth, will 
handle such orders and have a wide free-delivery 
area. They will also post single bottles, but that 
costs 3s. 6d. extra. A season ticket for the Zoo 
(Regent's Park) runs from October to Easter, but 
at 7s. 6d. for a child and 15s. for an adult is still 
a bargain for animal-iovers who get it for 
Christmas. Or you can buy membership of the 
Zoo’s XYZ Club for a little friend for 10s. a 
year; it includes three free visits to either Zoo, a 
quarterly copy of Zoo Magazine, an information 
bureau service about animals, meetings and 
competitions. A Hampstead artist, Tamo de 
Jongh, does pencil portraits of children for two 
guineas. Phone him at SW1 5067 or write to 33 
Christchurch Hill, NW3. 

Suttons (69 Piccadilly, W1) offer seed tokens 
from 7s. 6d. up (the card is 6d. above the value 
of the gift), and are delighted to send catalogues 
either to you or the person the token is intended 
for—or you can simply order some named rose 
trees. 

John Voges, Pine Trees, Portsmouth Road, 
Esher, have agreed to accept orders (mark your 
envelopes Dept. Gifts) for vouchers to be fol- 
lowed by a catalogue for the recipient to choose 
his own selection of bulbs. These will be sent, with 
planting instructions, at the right season. And 
another practical thought might be a month or 
two of the nappy service to a new mother. Deposit 
£1, returnable, and 35s. a month from Sunwhite, 
3 Hythe Road, NW10 (LAD 6456). 
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Other instalment presents could be regular 
supplies (or just one, if money is short) of liver 
paté (2s. 6d. for 4 oz. and multiples up to 9s. per 
lb. from Clanhouse Produce, Clanville, Andover, 
Hants), of Devonshire cream (4 Ib. weekly for a 
month, 23s. 6d., or 6s. singly, from J. K. Ashe, 
Churston Ferrers, Brixham, South Devon), or 
herbs (three bunches for 3s. at any interval in the 
season from Country Style, 18 Ship Street, 
Brighton, Sussex). For 25s. you can arrange with 
Mr. Rowse, of Ewelme, Oxon (Ewelme 55), that 
you have 6 Ib. of his English honey sent anywhere 
in the UK. 

Even if you are compulsorily drawn to the 
bright lights and giddy rush of ‘personal shop- 
ping,’ there is a lot to be said for avoiding the 
concrete-mixer department stores in favour of 
smaller specialist shops in London’s side-streets. 
In New Quebec Street, at No. 23, I found (not for 
the first time) J. and A. Ostmo (PAD 7474), a 
Norwegian firm specialising in clean-cut jewel- 
bright pottery and glass, but with such dainty 
things in stock as cotton handkerchiefs for chil- 
dren printed in gay, Norse patterns, money boxes 
in the shape of hand-carved wooden cows, and 
colourful herb jars. The handkerchiefs cost 3s. 
and 5s. 6d., the cows 7s. 6d. and 18s. 6d., and the 
jars 6s. 6d. An idea not confined to Ostmo, but 
beautifully executed in the Scandinavian manner 
by them, are their tiles for the children’s rooms, 
with their names on them, made to order for 13s. 

Finland Designs, 2 Norris Street, SW1 (TRA 
1188) provide the elongated elegance in everyday 
objects which one has come to expect from north- 
eastern Europe. Tall glasses in smoky grey, clear 
green and red (30s. for six, matching jug 19s. 9d.), 
coffee cups about four inches deep (6s. with 
saucer), cane-handled teapots with deep-seated 
lids (looking like ginger jars with spouts, 19s. 9d. 
and 32s.) and for sheer magnificence (plus 
munificence) a double decanter, one nesting in- 
side the other, with stoppers reminiscent of old 
Baghdad (five guineas). 

For pottery in many shapes and muted colours 
there is Mrs. Eileen Lewenstein’s studio at 1 Park 
Village West, NWI (EUS 6497). The prices tend 
to be from a guinea upwards, for platters, bowls, 
jugs and ornamental shapes. These as gifts will 
certainly attract applause for originality. The 
Briglin Pottery, 22 Crawford Street, Wi (WEL 
0605), sells some of Mrs. Lewenstein’s work, as 
well as its own, which includes tiles designed by 
Kenneth Clark and a pottery table lighter not 
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from the Ronson stable, for a change. The tiles 
(8s. 3d. each) in greens, blues and blacks, and 
bearing leaf and tear-drop motifs, are handsome 
enough to stand alone, on duty as a base for hot 
pans or teapots. The lighter costs 30s. (In fair- 
ness I would add that there is a Ronson ashtray 
and lighter set in black and white Wade pottery 
which would make a most welcome gift, but 
costs £3 19s. 6d.) 

Monica Howie, 3 Thurloe Place, SW7 (KEN 
5354), also sells ceramics, stainless steel flatware 
and glass. Well worth a visit, and notice the 
mobiles (if it’s decorations you want) priced from 
1s. 3d. and the washable furry toys (with irremov- 
able eyes) from 10s. 3d. to 34s. 11d. 

In Sloane Street, SW1, is Primavera (No. 149, 
SLO 5779, and 10 King’s Parade, Cambridge), 
where the proprietors bring back from their 
European safari an annual bag of out-of-the-way 
ideas which are guaranteed to keep any would-be 
Father Christmas well supplied. From Devon 
come the hand-carved toys which keep Sam Smith 
steadily busy all the year round: his fishing boats 
cost 22s. 6d., silly sheep, cheerful lions, and dash- 
ing horses are 12s., 30s. (lions are extra) and ! 5s. 
respectively, and the little cribs in special gift 
boxes 21s. There are almost unbreakable shell 
alphabets by Sam Smith and Gladys Jewett (his, 
limpets, 25s.; hers, small 15s., large 2lIs.), a 
fascinating wood-block cat who is versatile 
enough to turn into a house or a truck costs 
10s. 6d., and a profusion of other presents which 
the curious must simply go and see for themselves. 

Two department stores with initiative which 
deserve credit are Heal’s and Hamptons. Among 
the possible gifts I noted at Heal’s were a set of 
six blue and cream mixing bowls fitting one inside 
the other (31s. 6d.), really Jong toasting forks 
meant for barbecues, I imagine (wrought iron, 
6s. 6d.), fine flower and herb prints (unframed, 
10s. 6d. and 2fs.), Swedish oven mitts, bright 
enough to lighten the heavy work 5s. 6d. each—a 
pair would please more than twice as much), and 
for the car owner the ‘Magniray Map-reader,’ 
which illuminates and magnifies the ordnance map 
and eliminates signpost climbing from the 
Christmas journey. 

At Hamptons: the nutcracker which does 
everything else as well, and earns its pame of the 
‘open-all’ (23s. 9d.), a hand balance for the air 
traveller—use it before you set out and avoid 
excess baggage charges (at 12s. 9d. this gadget 
could pay for itself if it were used only once), 
Swedish glass beer mugs (9s.), a mahogany wall 
rack with six glass jars, ground glass stoppered, 
for spices (34s. 6d.). 

Such lists could be much extended, especially 
where the amount to be spent is about £1. For 
inspiration, a look in at Liberty or Harrods costs 
nothing; and Harrods will provide a gift-wrapping 
service from 2s. upwards, if you are hopelessly 


re nee 


tempted by something lovely but unwieldy. A 
word of warning here: they will pack either for 
decoration or for the GPO—not both. 

Finally, here is a suggestion for the Christmas 
guest—an alternative to the traditional orange- 
and-lemon slices and a bottle‘of sherry. Alcoholic 
crackers—each containing.a miniature liqueur 
bottle—are made by Benedictine at 35s. 6d: for 
six. 


I mee oe 


Se agen 
oS. 


os * * 
Just as a footnote, it's worth remembering that 





*And they all thought it tremendous fun to make them.’ 
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THE 


India WELCOMES YOU 


Scenes of loveliness and splendour are commonplace in India, where 


truly hospitable people are waiting to welcome you and show you, 
with pride, the great achievements of the present as well as the glories 
of the past. 

In addition, magnificent Festivals, Exhibitions and an abundance of 


Sporting and Cultural events await you 











throughout the year. 


Modern hotels, 


railways, the latest airliners flying 


from up-to-date airports—you will 


find them al) in this 


ancient land’ where history is 


the making ‘and beauty has found 


a breathtaking abode. 


lilustrated brochures and suggested itineraries availab!e from your 


Trave! Agent or 
THE GOVERNMENT OF 


INDIA TOURIST OFFICE 


28 COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W.! 


air-conditioned 


‘newest 


Tel: TRAfaigar 1718 





97% of Piccadilly Building 
owner-occupied houses. 
* 


the Premium Shares offered 



















THIS IS NOT ADVICE 


It is a Statement of Fact 


Society mortgages are secured on 


* * 


This represents first-class security and justifies confidence in 


by this Society. 
* * * 
The rate of interest paid on these 
Shares is 4° per annum plus 
Premiums at stated periods with 
tax paid by the Society. 
i ae 
A post-card request or a telephone 
call to HYD 5237 for a Brochure 
will be well worth while. 
* * * 


This Seciety is not a member 
of the Building Societies 
Association and its deposits 
are not trustee investments. 
Please ask us why. 
* * & 


PICCADILLY 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
Estate House: 31 Dover Street 
Piccadilly, W.1 
HYD 5237 
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DESERVEDLY 
THE MOST EXPENSIVE 
ELECTRIC RAZOR 


IN THE WORLD 
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It is not uncommon for men of | 


perfectionist inclination to try and 
reject dry shaving, admitting to its 
ease but faulting the result. 

Confidently, we offer to such 
persons the Kobler Triplex. 

The three cutting heads of the 
Kobler Triplex are hand-ground into 
their comb housing. They are not 
pressings but precisely formed steel 
units which, so fine is their marriage, 
are noteveninterchangeableamongst 
themselves. The comb sections are 
fashioned with a double curvature 
which ensures that all irregularities 
in a beard are correctly despatched. 

Opinions differ as to whether the 
cioseness of a shave depends upon the 
speed of the shaving action. We 
support the view that, as a beard is 
not a regular thing, a degree of speed 
variation is necessary. A simple 
control on the Kobler Triplex pro- 
vides this regulation. You can, as it 
were, set a fine fast pace for the broad 
meadows of the cheeks, then a more 
deliberate tempo for the tricky going 
about the upper lip. And achieve 
perfection. 

There are other considerations of 
course. Since the Kobler Triplex is 
intended for top and travelled people, 
it will perform immaculately on any 
current; it travels easily in its hand- 
some pigskin wallet; it has ample 
flex and a reassuring heft in your 
hand. The Kobler Triplex is a fine 
piece of electrical engineering (a 
jewel, if you are knowing in these 
matters). 

The Kobler Triplex will shave you 
extremely well. None more closely or 
more comfortably. It will satisfy you 
on the first day, surprise you on the 
second, and become a possession as 
prized as your watch. It is Swiss. 


It is the best 


A point here. It has been reported 
that dropping the Kobler Triplex six 
times is an expensive pursuit. Indeed 
it. is. Each Kobler shaving head is 
ground to the extremely fine toler- 
ances that its performance requires; 
skimpand youcompromise efficiency. 
It is half the value of the instrument. 
So please do not bounce this razor on 
the floor. Just shave with it. 

If your Kobler Triplex should ever 
need attention, however, this is 
abundantly provided. The Kobler 
Service Centre in the Piccadilly 
Arcade, London, S.W.1 exists solely 
for the purpose of servicing these 
razors swiftly and correctly. 

A Kobler Triplex costs £15.0.6 which 
is about £3.10.0 more than any other 
razor available. But if you consider 
the value rather than the price, you 
can only be surprised that this is not 
higher. 

Diligence or a postcard will lead 
you to a Kobler Triplex. Being 
relatively new to this country, and 
the costly instruments they are, 
Kobler Triplex razors are not to be 
found everywhere. 

Enquire at a good store, chemist, 
hairdresser or electrical dealer. Or 
write to us and we will arrange to 
have your need answered. You will 
be very glad that you did. 





Koll, TRIPLEX 


You are invited to apply to the Kobler Service Centre, 
17 Piccadilly Arcade, S.W.1 for the address of your nearest stockist. 
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antique and junk shops can produce some lovely 
things—and some pretty terrible ones too. Their 
prices often seem quite haphazard: a glass pear 
that costs 25s. new in Knightsbridge is 27s. 6d. 
secondhand in Hampstead: and 1 went into a 
second-hand shop not far from these offices a 
week or two ago to try to stop them selling an 
old Chianti bottle, empty and without straw, for 
37s. 6d. When challenged, they said weakly that 
it was ‘one of a pair.’ Only an exhaustive know- 


None But 


N Christmas morning, those.who do not go 
O* church should go out and shoot snipe 
for those who do. There is no better breakfast 
dish. And to save the cook trouble, poach them 
in water for twelve minutes on the dining-room 
fire. Have a second saucepan for melted butter. 
Put them on hot toast and pour butter over them. 

Don’t eat too much breakfast if there are 
turkey and plum pudding for luncheon. On the 
other hand, mattins, unwrapping the presents, 
trying the tricycle and basting the bird tend to 
take longer than one thinks. It may be necessary 
to have a restorer around midday. Egg-nog is a 
great strengthener. Miss Alice B. Toklas has a 
ripper in her Cook Book: ‘2 dozen eggs, 2 quarts 
cream, | quart whipping cream, 4 ozs. rum, 4 ozs. 
brandy, 14 lbs. sugar, 2 quarts of whisky.’ You 
don’t, of course, have to make all that much. 
You beat the yolks, add the sugar, stir and heat, 
add the whisky, then the cream. Then add the 





This is 

the 
Liebfraumilch 
your guests 
will 

really 
enjoy! 


Hanns 
Christo 
Wein 


SHIPPED ONLY BY 
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ledge of all the cheaper glass and pottery on sale 
(even in Woolworth’s) for the last twenty years 
is an effective safeguard against this sort of thing. 


* * * 


A few weeks ago I mentioned that Payton’s 
Artists Supplies do picture-framing in twenty- 
four hours, This apparently brought such a rush 
of trade to the shop that Mr. Roberts, who runs 
it, told his assistant in jest that ‘At this rate, it'll 
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be taking us three weeks to frame a picture!’ 
After which he went out to lunch, and returned 
to discover that the assistant had actually told 
someone that three weeks was the time it took, 
and the someone had understandably gone off in 
disgust. So he has asked me to mention the inci- 
dent in the hope of mollifying the unknown 
reader: ‘If he reads this,’ he writes, ‘will he please 
bring in his pictures and I will frame them 
immediately and also apologise to him.’ 


the Brave Deserves the Fare 


By ROBIN McDOUALL 


beaten whites and lastly the whipped cream. It 
should be the same temperature as a zabaglione. 

I think turkey a bore. But, with trouble and 
expenditure, it can be made quite interesting. (Be 
sure you have the sinews drawn from the legs.) 
I spent the Christmas before last in Paris. My 
friend Desmond Ryan invited me to their family 
luncheon. He goes to the same butcher as Le 
Grand Véfour. They had been in conference for 
weeks and had devised a stuffing made of 1 tb. 
minced pork and veal, the chopped liver 
and heart of the turkey, a chopped slice of bacon, 
two onions, parsley and thyme, a slice of bread 
soaked in milk, yolk of egg, salt and black 
pepper, a glass of Armagnac. Mary made a purée 
of chestnuts to accompany it. 

Some friends of mine in the West Country, 
with whom I usually spend Christmas, have their 
turkey boned by the poulterer. A tongue, pre- 
viously cooked, goes in the middle to support 
it like a backbone. Chestnut stuffing goes at one 
end, forcemeat stuffing at the other. Slivers of 
truffle are slipped under the skin. 


Boulestin (Best of Boulestin, p. 187) has a good 
recipe for turkey with truffles. 

If one had an Italian friend who sent one a 
white truffle for Christmas, one could do a 
delicious dish which Mrs. Elizabeth David gives 
in her Italian Food (p. 229), Filetti di Tacchino 
Bolognese. You cut the turkey breasts into fillets 
and cook them in butter, put a slice of ham and 
some truffle on each fillet and Parmesan cheese 
on that. 

We used to believe at school that plum puddings 
were made on the Sunday Next Before Advent. 
It was known as Stir-up Sunday because of the 
collect: ‘Stir up, we beseech Thee, O Lord, the 
wills of Thy faithful people. . . .’ But, of course, 
a Christmas pudding should be made much far- 
ther ahead than that. Or were those the ones for 
Christmas next year? Nothing much needs to be 
said about plum pudding except don’t economise 
on eggs, brandy or strong ale—on nothing, in fact, 
except possibly flour. A piece of good advice I 
see in my Own (out-of-print) cookery book: ‘It is 
useless pouring brandy on to the pudding and then 
trying to light it with a match—you must start the 
fire in the spoon:’ You should pour heated brandy 
on to and around the pudding, then set some 
more on fire in a spoon or, better still, a ladle. 

For the young who don’t stay up to supper 
there must, I suppose, be tea—though the thought 
of it makes me retch for my revolver. If Christ- 
mas cake is not enough, fill the little dears up 
with treacle scones: 14 Ib. flour, 1 teaspoonful 
baking powder, 1 oz. butter, 1 0z. brown sugar, 
1 tablespoonful black treacle, enough milk to 


make a firm dough. Roll and cut into rounds 
4 in. thick. About 15 minutes in a moderate oven. 

I should like to be able to recommend a drink 
which, taken at six, will restore the liver and 
produce an appetite for supper. Alka-Seltzer, 
perhaps—or champagne—or vodka, schnapps or 
Dutch gin, all of which must be well iced. 
Assuming the appetite to be restored, supper must 
consist of a wide choice from a groaning side- 
board. In addition to the cold turkey, cold plum 
pudding and mince-pies, there must be a tongue 
and a ham. As a special treat, allow yourself 
this padté de faisan—old Mr. Charles James, the 
librarian at Holkham, gave me the receipt. Cut 
the breast and thighs from a young pheasant and 
leave them for twenty-four hours in a marinade 
of brandy, white wine, madeira, salt, pepper, 
parsley, tarragon, chives, chervil, basil, very little 
garlic. Mince the rest of the pheasant and the 
liver with a pound of pork (lean and fat), well 
seasoned. Line a terrine with bacon. Put in a layer 
of the farce, a layer of the slices of pheasant, 
a layer of foie gras (the real thing, I’m afraid), 
some thin slices of truffle and continue until the 
terrine is full. Cover with more slices of bacon 
and then the lid (or a piece of foil) and cook ina 
bain-marie in the oven for an hour and a half. 
Serve cold in the terrine. 

If you think this unduly extravagant, you can 
make very good potted hare by jugging a hare 
and putting the meat through a mill into a ferrine. 
It needs a little moistening with its own gravy. 
Cover with butter or aspic. No further cooking 
required. Or potted ham is very good on the side- 
board for breakfast, luncheon or dinner. Mince 
the remains of a ham—gammon or boiled bacon 
will do—with not too much of the fat. Add 
mustard, powdered mace and nutmeg. Stir :9 
enough melted butter to give it the consistency 
of potted meat. Put it in a terrine in a bain-marie 
in a slow oven for half an hour. 

As the days after Christmas drag on ‘and the 
turkey reappears as soup, cold, fricasseed, 
curried and the plum pudding cold, fried—how 
good!—or flambé, we seek new ways of dealing 
with the Christmas remains. Personally, | usually 
like the remains of Christmas fare better than 
the originals. What is better than a poached egg 
on minced turkey? Well, since | have asked the 
question, possibly the answer is a Rockampuff. 
Here is a receipt from Charles Carter's Practical 
Cook (1730). 

Take after roafted, all the brawny, white and 
flefhy Part of your Fowl; mince it, when taken 
off, very {mall: Take the beft of the Joints and 
Bones and cut them in Pieces, and ragouft them 


in good Gravy; put to them a few Morelles 
and Mufhrooms, and an Artichoke-bottom cut 
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in Pieces; lealon with Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg, au 
Onioao, and a Faggot of Sweet-herbs; fhut the 
fame Dith you ferve it in with Puff-Pafte; raife 
a Border of hot Butter Pafte in the Infide three 
or four Inches high; Firft put in your Ragouft, 
and over that lay a row of large Oyfters dipp’d 
in Eggs, and featon’d with Pepper, Salt, Nut- 
meg, Thyme and Parfly mine’d, and a little 
grated Bread; then tofs up your minc’d Fowl 
with good Gravy, thick Butter, and the Yolk of an 
Egg, feafon’d with Pepper, Salt and Nutmeg; Put 
it over the Oyfters, and ftrew over it fome 
Rafpings of French Bread, to the Thicknefs ot 
a quarter of an Inch; then take thick Butter 
and beat it up with the Yolk of an Egg or two, 
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and with a Brufh drop it all over in Rings till 
quite covered; paper your border round, and 
bake it; and when done, ferve it away hot to 
the Table: Squeeze over an Orange. 

Those who survive till the New Year should 
see it in with Atholl Brose: cover three handfuls 
of coarse oatmeal with three times the quantity 
of water and let it stand overnight. Strain. 
Sweeten with a jar of heather honey, slightly 
warmed. Add enough cream to thicken. Thin 
down with whisky. There should be slightly more 
oatmeal liquor than whisky. Walk home—or stay 
the night. 


Drinking de Luxe 


Sy CYRIL RAY 


if you don’t), I wrote an article headed, ‘Wine 
for the Price of Beer’—a dissertation on the wines 
to be found in Britain at seven shillings a bottle 
or less. There were quite a lot, more of them red 
than white, and most of those 1 recommended 
from countries other than France or 
Germany. They were wines to swig rather than 
wines tO sip—wines to wash one’s food down 
with. There must be many people who can afford 
a good deal more than that for wine when they 
have guests at table, or as a libation on an anni- 
versary, or aS a simple, selfish treat, or because 
Christmas is coming up. Even at a pound a 
boitle, wine is not a gross extravagance—shared 
with two or three others, as it would be, it is 
still cheaper than a round of drinks in the 
American Bar of a half-timbered hotel, or a seat 
a! the theatre for one. 

Ignoring, then, Periquita on the one hand, at 
five shillings a bottle (and very good value it is), 
and, on the other, Wehlener Zeltinger Sonnenuhr 
Trockenbeerenauslese 1949, which Dr. Loeb 
lists as ‘the greatest Moselle of all time,’ and is 
selling at what it cost him, which is £6 6s. 6d. a 
half-bottle (Harvey’s have the only whole bottles 
left, at £15 a time), let us see what we can buy 
—to drink now, not to put down—at between £1 
and 30s. a bottle. Something of a luxury, per- 
haps, but hardly an outrageous (so long as it is 
an occasional) one. 

Remember, first of all, that of the price of a 
bottle of wine that has been imported in cask, 
up to 4s. 6d has gone on duty, bottle, label, 
cork, capsule, carriage and man-hours. This 
means that the value of the wine itself in a 6s. 6d. 
bottle is 2s., but in a bottle at 8s. 6d. it is 4s. In 
other words, a bottle of wine at 8s. 6d. ought 
to be, and sometimes is (there is a tendency for 
various ‘middlemen to take a little extra profit 
aS prices go up) twice as good as a bottle at 
6s. 6d., and so. on, up the scale. Mind you, this 
is true only of wine imported in cask: wine im- 
ported in bottle attracts 2s. 5d. a bottle more in 
duty, costs more to carry, and is expected to yield 
more profit on the way. Chateau-bottled clarets, 
estate-bottled hocks, domaine-bottled burgundies 
are nice things to have, because they carry their 
growers’ reputations under their corks, but in 
taste in the mouth, as distinct from cachet on 
the sideboard, and confidence in the face of a dis- 
criminating guest, they aren't always worth ail the 
extra money they cost. Which doesn’t mean, of 
course, that the taste may not be better, that they 


A YEAR ago in these pages, I remember (even 


came 


aren't always worth some extra money, or that 
cachet and confidence aren't worth paying for. 
And some great wines are only to be had chateau- 
bottled anyway, for their proud growers will 
not sell them in cask. 

At about £1 a bottle there is an enormous 
range of wines to be had in Britain, both chateau- 
bottled and London-bottled. (I have been taken 
to task for this phrase before now by a reader 
who points out that wine is bottled in Bristol and 
Birmingham and all sorts of other places in 
Britain. I know, but I stick to ‘London-bottled’ 
—British-bottled’ sounds silly.) In fact, for 
various reasons—chiefly because of the buying- 
power, the knowledge and the competitiveness 
of the British wine trade—there are many better 


wines here at that price than in the countries | 
that grew them. I doubt, for instance, whether | 


1 could find in Paris the 1934 Richebourg still 
available at Corney and Barrow of Old Broad 
Street at the 25s, they are asking for it; a truly 
noble burgundy of a famous year, and superb 
with really rich game—a grouse casserole, say— 
or with roast meat or cheese. Personally, I lean 
rather to claret than to burgundy (and I have 
been rebuked for this, too, by an old friend who 


remembers that I used to prefer burgundy. All | 


right, so I used to prefer burgundy. One grows 
up.). So, not without a backward glance at that 
Richebourg (to prefer claret is by no means to 
despise a great burgundy, and I feel a bit wistful 
about a 1947 Corton and a 1947 Chambertin at 
Lyons’ Hop. Exchange Cellars at a pound and 
a guinea respectively) I might prefer to spend a 
shilling more on a 1950 Chateau Margaux or 
Chateau Latour. These are first growths, and 
first growths are only to be had chateau-bottled. 
They cost 26s. apiece at Berry Bros. in St. James's 
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paniment for a roast saddle of lamb. 

I am never quite sure which I consider 
the best roasting joint to be found in Britain— 
a saddle, a sirloin or a sucking pig. What I do 
know is that it’s harder to decide what to drink 


with the baby pig than with the lamb or the beef. | 
It must be a wine delicate enough not to over- | 


power the young white meat in taste, yet fra- 
grant, so as to go appropriately with the herbs in 
the stuffing (though I hope thete will be nothing 
there as powerful as sage), and with a little sharp- 
ness to counteract the greasiness of my fat little 
pig. Not everybody will agree with me, but I 
think that a fine Alsatian, such as the 1955 
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and Speed sell at 19s. 6d.—full, fragrant, yet by 
no means sweet—might reconcile me to the 
cruel fate of the sucking pig. So could Deinhard’s 
Berncasteler Green Label, which many good 
wine merchants stock at about 19s., or the 
‘bigger’ 1957 Berncasteler Lilac Seal, from the 
same shipper, at about 25s. 

I notice that I haven't suggested a fine wine 
to go with a fine fish. Personally, I should be 
very happy to stick to Germany or to Alsace, 
but ‘there is a river in Macedon; and there is 
also moreover a river at Monmouth... ‘tis 
alike as my fingers is to my fingers, and there is 
salmons in both.’ So for those who would wish 
the Loire as well as the Rhine and the Moselle 
to get a look in, let me suggest Hedges and 
Butler’s French-bottled Pouilly-Fumé, from the 
Chateau de Nozet, at 23s., and for lovers of 
white burgundy two wines that could almost 
tempt me from my allegiance—Harvey’s 1955 
Batard Montrachet, at 20s. 6d., or their domaine- 
bottled 1953 Chassagne Montrachet in magnums, 
at 50s. a magnum, one of which would look 
pretty impressive on the table flanked by one of 
those Monmouthshire salmon that Fluellen so 
went on about. 

Mention of magnums brings champagne to 
mind. The best-known marques are much the 
same price wherever you go, so go to Fort- 
num’s, which has an uncommonly wide selection. 
Of the non-vintage champagnes, | like Lanson 
Black Label and the Pol Roger White Foil, at 
27s. 6d. and 28s. respectively. But what I wanted 
to record was that Fortnum’s stock the vintage 
Moét and Chandon Dry Imperial, which is 35s. 
a bottle, not only in magnums, at 72s., but also in 
double and in treble magnums, which is to say, 
jeroboams and rehoboams. 

That would be a noble enough note on which 
to end this article were it not that I haven’t in- 
cluded a dessert wine to round off our meal with. 
Here are some suggestions to add to that 
trockenbeerenauslese I mentioned earlier, but 
within more modest means. A Harvey’s Bristol 
Cream sherry at 26s. 6d.; Cockburn’s 1947 port, 
a few bottles left at Downman’s of Dean Street, 
at 30s.; a 1936—which is to say a very old— 
Chateau La Tour Blanche, a first-growth Sau- 
ternes, 20s. at Corney and Barrow; and 1950 
Chateau d’Yquem, 27s. 6d..a bottle at Lyons’, 
worthy younger brother of that legendary 1921 
Yquem, one sip of which prompted me to turn 
to my neighbour at a luncheon given by the 
chairman of Lebégues a couple of Christmases 
ago, and cry, ‘I’m seven feet high, Wynford, and 
husbands are terrified of me!’ 
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Maintenance Work on the Hangover 


By PATRICK CAMPBELL 


HAT we've got, without going into too much 

detail, is an iron band around the head, 
felted piano hammers playing Ravel’s Bolero on 
the back of the eyeballs, little jackets of matted 
Angora wool around the teeth, nerves leaping on 
miniature pogo-sticks, magnesium flares in the 
cesophagus and a general feeling of stiffness, as 
though we’d been rolled at some point the pre- 
vious evening. off a low roof into a heap of old 
bicycles. 

This, lads—if I may address the novitiate—is 
a hangover, the product of bestial self-indulgence 
for which no excuse or mitigation can be found. 
It should never have happened, but it has, and will 
fairly certainly happen again. The problem is— 
what shall we do about it? How shall we, with 
the minimal equipment at our disposal, re-weld 
ourselves to the human race? 

First, I alway say, let us eliminate remorse. It 
is a matter of practice, requiring a sudden burst 
of positive thinking, flowering into the conviction 
that everyone else, last night, behaved incom- 
parably worse than ourselves. This achieved, we 
can apply ourselves, without debilitating arriére- 
pensées, to the task of arising, purged, from the 
wreckage, and seeing what we can make of the 
innocent, bright new day. 

This, admittedly, is not always possible. There 
may be circumstances of so rigid a structure that 
the most positive thinking cannot change their 
shape—like, for instance, the occasion on which, 
after a lethal regatta at a resort in the West of 
Ireland, I made a bold attempt in the town hall 
to dance ‘The Walls of Limerick’ with an eighteen- 
stone sergeant of the Civic Guard—an art-form 
that occurred to both of us simultaneously. We 
completed several complex manceuvres, meeting 
in the middle, crossing over and reversing to the 
wall, and then I saw the dawn slithering greyly 
through the bars of a white-tiled cell. There was 
no link or bridge between the two sensations. 

I rang at once for room-service, a matter of 
shouting and pounding on the iron door. It was 
opened, after an excruciating interval, by a 
heavy, white-haired, ecclesiastical constable in 
his shirt sleeves, carrying an enamel mug of tea 
and a chunk of bread. I lost no time in quizzing 
him about the events of the night before, and 
how they had led up to the present situation. He 





‘Stop that, Roger. Y ou know it's cheating.’ “~ 


looked at me with prolonged melancholy. ‘Didja 
not see the charge sheet?’ he wanted to know. 

I was in no shape for cat-and-mouse police 
methods. ‘No,’ I said. 

He sighed deeply, for the sins of the world. 
“Y’d betther have a look,” he said, and walked 
slowly away. 

He returned just in time to allow me to catch 
the fleeing threads of my reason, but they 
snapped clean off when I saw what was written 
on the page. The format remains with me to this 
day: 

Chrissie Fogarty 

Bridie Geoghegan — Ditto. 

Mary , Hanratty — Ditto. 

Hon. Patrick Campbell—Indecent exposure. 

He was bending over me with the tin mug 
when I came to. “Get a sup of this inta you,’ he 
said. “The Sergeant ‘ll be along later for a bit of 
a parleyvoo.’ 

There is no point in trying to recreate the livid, 
seething hell through which [ went in the next 
two hours, except to say that towards the end of 
them I managed to string together the concept 
of a silent, industrious sheephand in the Austra- 
lian outback, a deeply religious, fanatically tee- 
total solitary whose lips were sealed about his 
mysterious past. It brought me a little comfort, 
while I continued to be worried about the raising 
of the fare. 

The Sergeant, when he arrived, brought me no 
comfort at all. He was accompanied by the 
elderly gaoler. They stood in the door of the cell 
for some time, looking at me with distaste. 

“And him,’ said the Sergeant in the end, ‘hardly 
outa short britches.’ 

“What way,’ said the gaoler, ‘was he dhragged 
up at all?’ 

I urged them to prevaricate no longer. ‘I want 
a solicitor,’ I said, ‘a barrister. I don’t believe it. 
I didn’t do it. Pll fight this to the bitter end—.’ 

“Begob, said the Sergeant seriously, ‘and you'll 
have a hard job fightin’ this one. Isn’t it the scan- 
dal of the town—?’ 

I was moved to a new tactic. ‘I’m terribly 
sorry,’ I said. ‘I didn’t mean to do it. I wasn't 
well. I'll pay a fine—anything. But please, please 
let me go—.’ 

The Sergeant raised a large hand. ‘Steady on,’ 
he said, “You'll be havin’ us in tears.’ 

‘They're running down me back,’ said his. 
familiar. 

‘I don’t think I can stand it,’ said the Sergeant. 
“Y'd betther go on home.’ 

‘He’s only poisonin’ the station,’ said the other 
one. “We'll have to have the place fumigated as it 
is.’ 


— Soliciting. 


It turned out then—and at first I was unable 
to believe it—that the entry on the charge sheet 
had been a joke. They were laughing so much 
‘they found it hard to give a clear explanation, but, 
by the Sergeant’s testimony, I'd been ‘leppin’ like 
a goat’ and in my own interests they’d been 
compelled to put me away. ‘The charge,’ said 
the Sergeant, wrapping it up, ‘you might call a 
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bitta poetic licence. Maybe I'd a few jars taken 
meself—.’ 

It was a full week, filled with hot baths and 
long walks, before I was able to look even old 
and indigent strangers in the eye. 

* * * 

But that was in my early days, when dancing 
with policemen and throwing people into nettles 
and boiling eggs in rubber boots fell naturally into 
the night’s curriculum. Now, when I get the 
little Angora tooth-jackets, the only memory that 
has to be exorcised is that of the character 
delineations of the other revellers, to which I’m 
given between 2.30 and 5 a.m.; exercises in 
analysis which tend to lean more upon their 
imperfections than upon their virtues. Seeing, 
however, that the give and take is usually level on 
these occasions, the adjustment of conscience is 
all downhill. But I have to get up, and latch my- 
self once more to the great wheel of life. It is 
difficult, because the whole cerebellum has been 
turned round through an angle of ninety degrees 
during the night. It produces an asymmetric 
effect, like wearing a black Homburg hat side- 
ways, and cuts me off from any practical grasp 
of current affairs. 

What I do, when I'm able to get my finger into 
those little holes on the telephone, is to cancel all 
business and other formal engagements for the 
day. Ili-health, without an exact diagnosis, is the 
reason I give, and from the jumbled way the 
complaint comes out even a Dartmoor Medical 
Board would have no reason to suspect malinger- 
ing. 

I wasn’t always, of course, so prudent. In my 
younger, less sagacious days, I never hesitated 
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to turn up fo: «ork on the Irish Times, no matter 
how many times the cerebellum had been rotated 
the night before. Until, that is, the matter that 
came to be known as the Huguenot Lousers 
cured me for ever of trying to work when I 
wasn’t able. 

I was writing the ‘Irishman’s Diary’ at the time, 
looking for subjects, as one of the reporters used 
to put it, ‘with the hopeless pertinacity of an egg- 
bound White Wyandotte scratching for worms 
on an endless arterial road.’ On this particular 
morning—and a dazed and shaky one it was—a 
subject fell into my hand in the form of a letter 
from a Protestant cleric in West Cork. He wanted 
to know why I never wrote anything interesting 
about the Huguenot houses which still survived 
in one of the darker Dublin slums. As an example 
of the interesting kind of thing he would like to 
read he enclosed a 7,000-word monograph on 
the subject by himself. Even though the jackets 
were badly up I saw that much of this could be 
copied out verbatim, and with a topical introduc- 
tion could even be given the appearance of an 
original work. 

I went along to look at the Huguenot houses; 
with Ravel’s felted piano hammers giving me 
absolute gyp; and fell foul, instantly, of the be- 
nighted Kellys. They were packed together, all 
five of them, in a single Huguenot room, the walls 
of which were held up by four tie-bars passing 
through at right angles, about waist-high. I'd 
never seen people farther down the pipe. The 
only piece of furniture was a wire mattress sup- 
ported on wooden boxes. There were no curtains. 
The Kellys themselves—females ranging from 
infants to an emaciated grandmother—were 
dressed mainly in sacking. None of them had a 
pair of shoes, nor.a set of teeth. 

I became overwhelmed by their miseries— 
which they only just had the strength to com- 
municate. Giving them the few loose coins which 
remained in my pocket after the night before, I 
returned to the office to write the first socially- 
conscious piece of my life. I lambasted the Fianna 
Fail administration for its mealy-mouthed lip 
service to the ideal of a Welfare State, while it 
allowed hunger to stalk abroad among the help- 
less have-nots, In_ particular, I excoriated Sean 
Lemass, the. Minister for Industry and Com- 
merce, for proceeding with grandiose schemes for 
new factories. while within a stone’s throw of his 
luxurious offices babies were starving to death. 
Then, in the early part of the afternoon, with 
two bottles of milk to damp down the magne- 
sium: flares, F went home to bed. 

Two days later the reply came from Mr. 
Lemass’s. department, The Kellys, I learnt, lost 
to all sense of human feeling, had taken an un- 
forgivable advantage of my enfeebled state of 
health. For a start, as a family they were in 
receipt of £27 15s. every week, a fortune that 
flowed in upon them from various sources, in- 
cluding two sons in the British Army and one in 
a position of trust on the Boston police force. 
Another Kelly was drawing unemployment bene- 
fit. A fifth was suspected of having recently won a 
small sum in the Irish sweep. What, it transpired, 
had reduced them to their present state of destitu- 
tion was an unusually protracted run of losers 
at the dogs, a mania from which probation and 
welfare officers of every kind had been trying 
to woo the Kellys for years—in particular the 
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mother of the two infants, who had a system of 
up and down trebles which kept the furniture in 
almost permanent lodgment under three brass 
balls. 

Mr. Smyllie, the editor of the Jrish Times, was 
kind enough to make public amends to Mr. 
Lemass on my account, and in so doing gave me 
a word of advice which has guided my profes- 
sional conduct ever since. ‘A newspaperman, Mr. 
Campbell,’ he said, ‘should be a sensitised plate. 
If the plate be clouded, try to keep it away from 
the shuddering shop.’ 

7 * * 

What I do now, having cancelled all formal 
engagements, is to get in touch with the con- 
tributors to last night’s rout with whom I believe 
diplomatic relations to be still en train, and 
arrange to meet them somewhere as soon as 
they’re open. A state of madness possesses us 
which makes us a danger to decent people. We 
Owe it to them to keep ourselves to ourselves. 

Almost anything can happen on this perilous 
day-after. Whatever laughably-named ‘cure’ may 
be slopped down goes straight to the imagination, 
leading us to activities incomparably more 
extravagant than any that occurred the night 
before. 

I recall, for instance, arriving at Ripon races 
one afternoon in a small plane chartered by Al 
Read, that. imaginative comedian, and up- 
holstered with three chorus girls from his Black- 
pool show. I was cured like a Limerick ham. 
Mr. Read was in the state of euphoria which 
comes to him merely from breathing. He also 
had a horse running. 

As our motley party crowded through the 
‘Owners and Trainers’ gate Mr. Read found him- 
self carrying two shooting-sticks by some mis- 
chance, and immediately turned them to a prac- 
tical purpose. In a flash he became Colonel 
‘Chips’ Charteris, the millionaire sportsman, 
who'd just cracked a fetiock falling off his polo 
poneh. Leaning heavily on the two sticks, with 
the right knee turned dramatically in, Colonel 
Charteris limped with a taut but gallant smile 
across the lawn in front of the stands, attracting 
the undivided attention even of the bookmakers: 
‘Kem a purleh off the poneh,’ be announced, to a 
large audience composed of. the creanr of York- 
shire sporting society. ‘My orthopedic» waliah, 
Sir Oliver Giblets, is trying to keep me up to 
snuff.’ 

Cured as I was, the role of Sir Oliver Giblets. 
sat lightly and pleasantly upon my shoulders. 
With an enigmatic smile I made gestures behind 
the Colonel’s back indicating amputation, and 
then laughed in cannibal glee. The Colonel re- 
entered the limelight by suddenly introducing the 
three chorines to a dowager in a check suit as 
‘the Ladies Arabella, Araminta and Avanotha—’ 
and then laboriously climbed the stairs to the 
restaurant where he subsequently stood on 4 
chair to give an impression of Max Bygraves sing- 
ing ‘Hands.’ 

In the ordinary way such extrovert demonstra- 
tions would have left me more than mumchance 
in the background. In the boiled, cerebellum- 
turned glow of the day-after they seemed no 
more than light cadenzas in the broader 
pleasure theme. 

All fancies of this kind, however—and, indeed, 
the power to express them in comparably elo- 
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quent form—were gone by the following morn- 
ning when, as is normal on the morning-after 
the day-after, I presumed myself, on waking, to 
be dead. Rough, leather jackets from a smelting 
works had taken the place of yesterday's dainty 
Angora. Ravel’s Bolero had yielded to the ‘Anvil 
Chorus,’ played with steam-hammers. Other 
symptoms appeared to demand enclosure in an 
iron jung, But riding high. above all, more fearful 
than the Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse, was 
the grinding recognition that for the last thirty- 
six hours my. every word and deed had been a 
foul and centemptible denial of the ultimate 
spirituality: and goodness of Man. Amends had 
got to be made immediately, if 1 was ever to be 
received back into the fold of ordinary, decent, 
kindly, industrious people. 

I got up and shaved myself to the bone. I put 
on a clean white shirt, and polished my shoes. 
Then I set out, trembling but determined, to find 
and to perform a simple good deed, like retrieving 
a rattle dropped from a chubby baby’s pram, or 
rescuing, heedless of the danger, a little pussycat 
from the top of a tall tree. 

I found :& dear little-old lady, with silvery hair, 
teetering on the edge of a zebra crossing, her 
gentle wits scattered by the roar of the traffic. 

‘Allow me, madam,;.I said, took her by the 
arm and stepped off the pavement. I don’t know 
where she found the strength, but she just 
managed with an inch to spare to claw me back 
out of the path of a speeding double-decker bus. 

That's my last message, lads—if you're still 
with us. When the time comes to do your good, 
therapeutic deed, make sure you pick on a strong 
old woman, with a fast reaction time. 
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Patience 


By MILES 


How often the well-meaning 
friend will say, “You’re over- 
working: you ought to take it 
easy—you're making yourself 
ill’!—and how impatient one 
grows of hearing it! I suppose 
the best way of countering this 
sort of thing is to agree sadly, 
and then to add how very fit and healthy the 
friend is: to congratulate him on his good fortune 
in not having to work hard. 

But in fact overwork is unlikely to make you 
ill: excessive overwork is more likely to be a 
symptom of illness than a cause of it. It isn’t too 
much work but too little gaiety that edges the busy 
person into illness. When I say ‘gaiety’ I do not 
mean ‘relaxation,’ which is a negative notion at 
best: and certainly not—for the healthy indi- 
vidual—idleness. The nervous system with its 
essential reserves is charged with activity, like a 
car battery: activity of another kind, preferably 
creative. But the trouble is that urban man, 1959, 
takes his amusements so passively: TV, cinema, 
the dogs, even watching football, require a more 
or less passive role: there is too little of the essen- 
tial activity he needs. If a man could be as lively 
and vigorous as an African in his spare time, he 
wouldn’t need to worry about working too hard 


in office hours. 
+ 4a 2 





Gerald, a physician of -my acquaintance who 
works at a well-known London hospital, has. of 
recent months taken to playing the opening moves 
of the interview with new patients sent to him 
in a novel way: Instead of inquiring what the 
ill persom complains of or suffers from, he now 
tries to establish at-the.outset these points: How 
does the: patient come to be there? Whose idea 
was it—his own, the doctor’s, his wife’s, or what? 
Where the family doctor or a colleague has pro- 
posed it, he asks: How was I described to you? 
—as a consultant, a friend, a specialist—and if 
so, in what? What notion does the patient have 
of the physician’s role? How does he work? How 
did it feel to be sent along to a new clinic?—and 
a variety of other points scattered around this 
theme: the patient-physician axis, as one might 
call it. 

The more Gerald explores this region, the more 
intrigued he becomes. Of course, it sounds so 
simple. The patients’ own doctors are in doubt 
about what’s wrong with them or want advice or 
a second opinion: so they are referred to a hos- 
pital clinic. Why should this everyday ritual need 
looking into? From what Gerald has told me so 
far, it does indeed call for scrutiny, for some quite 
bizarre events have come to light. For example: 
a woman in her forties appeared in the hospital 
outpatient department: one afternoon, preceded 
by a folder of the most comprehensive type- 
written notes; she had come from an outlying 
provincial town. On inquiry, Gerald very soon 
found that she didn’t know why she had been 
sent or what kind of clinic or consultant she was 
to see. She had been seen by various people in 
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her own town whose names and functions she 
didn’t know; and in the end she was advised to 
travel to London on a certain day, at an 
appointed hour. She did as she was told. What 
more apt name for an ill person could there be 
than patient—and how patient they generally 
are!—passing obediently from one clinic or con- 
sultant to another; being submitted to all manner 
of tests and procedures, some of them painful, and 
many puzzling, since the doctor’s purpose hasn't 
been made clear; even being operated on. 

In due course Gerald was able to find out 
enough about the situation to suggest some pos- 
sible remedies. The disorder was not, he found, 
of one person, but of three: father, mother and 
daughter; the mother was sent for an opinion 
because she was the most disturbed, but it was 
the daughter (Louise) whose illness had started 
the whole thing off. Louise had an entire dossier 
to herself which looked like a standard psychiatric 
case-history. Her peculiar behaviour set up worry 
and depression in both parents which affected 
their handling of the girl—and so there began 
that familiar chain-reaction of family illness, with 
tension running from each member to the next, 
and the ‘voltage’ steadily rose. However, in this 
case (so Gerald thought) the primary cause. of 
illness in Louise lay in the physical, or biochemi- 
cal, field; the emotional storm and domestic 
crises flowed from that. So he put aside the girl’s 
case-notes, laid down a new medicinal regime for 
her and is now waiting to see what happens; 30 
far the news has been good. 

The ‘patient,’ in this instance, was a closely 
bound unit of three people; all were upset, and 
mother, once she knew what was going on, was 
only too glad to join in the teamwork which all 
successful therapy requires. It isn’t always so: 
one of Gerald’s patients, on being asked the 
reason for his visit, replied, ‘Well, as a matter 
of fact, the chairman of our group sent me along’ 
—a remark which put quite a different com- 
plexion on the problems at issue. For myself, | 
feel sure that this kind of approach is rewarding: 
we need to know very much more about motives 
and needs in the ill person, his medical advisers 
and those who inhabit the emotional ‘magnetic 
field’ around him, before we can take really 
effective action. 
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THE SPECTATOR 
Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 


1s. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Ltd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 


Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


ARTISTIC LADY or gentlem: in offered part- 
time occupation as agent in own area for sale 
of reproduction pictures by remarkable new 
process. Some selling exp. desirable.—Box 5232. 


CITY OF NOTTINGHAM TEACHERS” 
TRAINING COLLEGE 
APPOINTMENT OF STAFF 
The new City of Nottingham Teachers’ Training 
College will be appointing staff for 1960 at the 

grade ot: 
Deputy Principal. 
Principa) Lecturers (£1.600-£1.800); 
Senior Lecturers (£1 ,370-£ 1,600), 
Lecturers (£980-£ 1,370); 
and a few 
Assistant Lecturers (£800-£890) 
Temporarily slightly less for women. 
Thes will cover between them all] the main 
subjects in the College curriculum. Further par- 
ticulars from the Principal at this office 
W.G. JACKSON, 





Education Office Director of Education 
Cxchange Buildings, 
Nottingham. 


CRANBORNE CHASE SCHOOL.—Applica- 
tions are invited for the following posts in Sep- 


tember, 1960. (i) An _ experienced History 
Graduate to take charge of the subject through- 
out the School up to and including University 
Scholarship and ‘Entrance work: (ii) A fully 
qualified Teacher of Biology to take charge of 
the subject throughout the School up w and 
including University Scholarship and Entrance 
work. Apply to the Headmistress, Cranborne 
Chase School, Crichel, Wimborne, Dorset. As 
from September, 1960, the address of the 
Scho will be Wardour Castle, Tisbury, Wilt- 
shire (between Salisbury and Shaftesbury) 
EAST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE EDUCA- 
TION COMMITTEE. BARLBY COUNTY 
SECONDARY SCHOOL. APPOINTMENT 
OF HEADMASTER. Applications are invited 
from well-qualified graduates for the post of 
n r of the new Bariby Cvuunty Secon- 
1 which is expected to open in Sep- 


1960. This will be a genera) secondary 





the East Riding pattern which will 

ical courses and an academic stream 

for external examinations. A house 

1 rovided for the Headmaster. There will 
be a ixed three-form entry, and the school 
will be in Group IX for salary purposes. Fur- 
ther details and forms of application may be 
obtained from the Acting Chief Education 
Officer, County Hali, Beverley, Yorkshire, to 
whom completed forms should be returned by 


Sth December. 1959. 

INTERNATIONAL VOLUNTARY SERVICE, 
work-camps and renders practical aid 

requires Organising secretary, 

mum salary £600. plus children’s 








Details and forms from the Chair- 
man of the Executive Commitice, 72 Oakley 
Square, London, N.W:1 


vacancies for Full-Time 


THE \¥.M.C.A. has 


Secretaries, Hostel Wardens, and Leaders of 
centres H.M. Forces. First essentials are a 
sense of Christian’ vocation, a good general 
education, and ability to organise spiritual, 
spcial, educational and physical activities with 
young people. Applicants with previous experi- 
ence n Youth Service are required — for 
immediate appointments, There is a Residential 
Training Course for young men who have not 
had adequate experience. For further informa- 
tion write to Personne! Secretary, National 
Counc f Y.M.C.As., 112 Great Russel! Street, 


London, W.C.1 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
| FOR CHILD CARE OFFICERS 


TRAINED CHILD CARE OFFICERS ARE 
URGENTLY NEEDED 





This is a worth-while career for men and 
women in an expanding service. One-year 
courses are provided at the Universities of 
Birmingham,” Bristol, Liverpool, Southamp- 
fon, and the London School of Economics. 
Men and women with University qualifica- 


tions social science are eligib’e to be con- 
sidered for all courses. Qualified teachers. 
health visitors, and graduates in other sub- 
cts, with experience of service are 
also invited to apply. 

Grants are available towards fees and 
maintenance. 
Starting in October 
candidaics should apply now. and 

case not later than 31s: January 

Write to: 
CENTRAL TRAINING COUNCIL 

IN CHILD CARE (46). 

Room 518, Horseferry House. Thorney 
Street, London, S.W.1. 


social 


1960, 
m any 
1960. 


For courses 


THE 
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PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 
Lecture: “Philosophy in the New Era,” the Rev. 
A. D. Beden, D.D., Saturday, 28th November, 
3.45 p.m., Caxton Hall, S.W.1. Admission free. 


ST. BERNARD'S HOSPITAL FOR NER- 
VOUS AND MENTAL DISORDERS, SOUTH- 
ALL, MIDDLESEX.—ART THERAPIST re- 
quired. Salary £420 p.a. x £15 p.a. to £600 plus 
London Weighting. Candidates should possess 
the patience and understanding necessary to 
enable patients to express themselves in some 
art form. Permanent and pensionable. Subject 
to a medical examination, Applications giving 
full details of experience or training, with 
copies of three testimonials to be sent to the 
Physician Superintendent. 

SECRETARY / EDITORIAL ASSISTANT 
wanted for Editor of Tech. Mag. Short/Typ. 
and ability to cope with busy editorial office 
essential. Previous mag. exp. useful. West End. 

Box 5252 

STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(almost facing Charing Cross Station) welcomes 
both male and female office staff. TEM 6644. 
THE DULVERTON TRUST. University gradu- 
ate (male) will be required early in 1960 by the 
Dulverton Trust to undertake a new project 
among undergraduates in certain southern uni- 
versities with the purpose of interesting them 
in practical voluntary service with youth organi- 
in the place of their eventua]l employ- 


sations 
ment: Candidates, who need not neccessarily 
have previous ‘experience of Youth organisa- 


tions, should preferably be between 23 and 35. 
The initial salary will be between £900 and 
£1,100 per annum, according to age, quailifica- 
tions and experience. Travelling and out-of- 
pocket expenses will be paid, and an office and 
secretarial assistance provided. It is at present 
envisaged that the appointment will terminate 
at the end of the academic year 1962-63. Appli- 
giving full details of age, education and 
experience, and the names and addresses of two 
referees, should reach the Secretary, the Dulver- 
ton Trust, Millbank House, 2 Great Peter Street, 
London, S.W.1, not later than 18th December, 
1959 

UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. LECTURESHIP/ 
SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN SOCIAL AN- 
THROPOLOGY. Applications are invited for 
the above position. Preference may be given to 
didates interested and with research experi- 
nce in either Western industrial societies or in 
Africa but candidates qualified in another field 
may also be considered. The salary for a Senior 


cauons, 





ndidates 


Lecturer is within the range £A2,200-80-£2.600 
per annum: for a Lecturer within the range 
£A1,500-90-£2,100 per annum. In each case 

t of ving adjustment will be allowed. 


5 is subject to deductions under the 
State Superannuation Act. The commencing 
Ww be fixed according to the quailifica- 
ience of the successful 


nd expe appli- 
cant, Under the Staff Members’ Housing 
Scheme, in cases approved by the University 
and its Bankers, married men may be assisted 
by loans to rchase a house. Further particu- 







ars and information as to the method of appli- 
cation may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British port 
’ . 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 

in Australia and London, = 





ons ck se. 
1s ‘th hanat 1960. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
EDUCATED GIRL, 25, responsible and fully 


= requires interesting job in 
broad.—Box £242 


qualified secr 


the country or 


EXHIBITIONS AND 


LECTURES 
INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1. Lecture by Mr. Charles David Ley on 


‘Discovery of Modern-Spanish Poetry” on 27th 
November at 6 p.m. 


THE VIKINGS and their Ancestors. Exhibition 
from the Nationa 
19-28, 10 a.m 
n fiee 


Museum of Denmark. Nov. 
to 6 p.m. daily except Sunday. 
Admissic The Danish Centre, 2/3 Conduit 
St., W.1, 





ART EXHIBITION. An exhibition of works by 
Argéntine Artists will be held on board “SS. 
Libertad,” ‘F’ Shed, Royal Victoria Dock, E.16, 
on Monday, 30th November, 10.30 a.m. to § 
p.m.; for tickets (FREE) write Kaye Son and 
Co, Lid., Ref. A. W. Plantation House, Fen- 
church Street, London, E.C.3. 


WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. Cecil 
Collins. A retrospective exhibition of paintings, 
drawings and tapestries, 1928-1959. Opens 26th 
November. Weekdays, 11-6; Sundays, 2-6; 
closed Mondays. Admission free. Adjoins Ald- 
gate East Station. 











WILLIAM TEMPLE ASSOCIATION—24th. 


Nov. J. B. Coates on ‘A Challenge to 
Christianity,” 8 p.m. Liddon House, 24 South 
Audiey Street, W.1, 








ENTERTAINMENT 


*‘KRAMPUS DANCE.’ Kensington Town Hall, 
Thursday, December 3rd, at 8. Austrian 
Cabaret, Viennese Buffet. Dancing until mid- 
night. Tickets from Anglo-Austrian Society, 139 
Kensington High Street, W.8. Tel.: WES 9003. 
Members, ‘5s.; Non-members and at door, 
7s. 6d. Limited number of Student Tickets at 
3s. 6d. 

IN AID of WORLD REFUGEE YEAR. 
Special Performance of United Nations. Films : 
‘Power Among Men" and “The Camp.’ Personal 
appearance of YUL BRYNNER. Roya! Festival 
Hall, Mon., Nov. 23rd, at 8 p.m. 3/6, 5/-, 7/6, 
10/-. Box Office and Agents. 





PERSONAL 


AUTHORS ! HAVE You. A BOOK TO BE 
PUBLISHED? Write for details of Co-operative 
Publishing Pian « SPE. P. R. MACMILLAN 
LIMITED, 107 Ficet Street, London, E.C.4. 
(Not connected with Macmillan & Co. Litd., 
London.) 

CANCER PATIENT 91864, poor man (51), 
losing sight and very depressed. Unable to read 
or watch TV. His devoted wife finds it hard 
to provide tempting extras. Can you please 
help? Old jewelery, etc., gladly utilised.— 
National Society for Cancer Relief, 47 Victoria 
Street. London, S.W.1. 

CHINCHILLAS from the Top Breeder of the 
World. Free booklet. — Holding, 120 Hollins 
Lane, Accrington. 

CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, habits 
and personal problems, qualified in therapeutic 
psychology and hypnosis. Consultations by 
appoiniment.—-R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 Wig- 
more St.. W.1. LANgham 4245. 

DON’T HAVE A COLD meal without taking a 
portion of RAYNER’S delicious INDIAN 
MANGO CHUTNEY—trom all good grocers. 
FAMILY PLANNING. Booklet and price list 
semt anywhere free under sealed cover.—-Premier 
Laboratories, Box 61, 333 Gray’s Inn Road, 
wc 

FOR reguiar ‘Spectator’ readers. A_ binding 
case holding 26 Spectators in board covers and 
Opening flat: 17s. 6d. to “Binders,” ‘Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, W.C.1 

HOUSE NAME BOARDS worthy of your home. 
Prints free.—4 Hebe Road, Shoreham, Sussex. 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 


for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London. W.1 aie 


LAYTONS WINE (Winter) list now out— 
Write 2a Duke Street (Manchester Square), W.1. 
WEL 8808. Try my Wine bar. 
ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Available at the : 
CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2. 
Tel. : AMBassador 4041 












An ideal Christmas, Birthday o 

Anniversary Gift and costs y ere3 9.6 
corriage paid (U.K. only). 

Money returned if not completely satisfied. 
Send your greetings cord for enclosure to 
friends. IMlustrated folder on request from 


LAP-TAB LTD. 


FOLDING fimokat TABLE 






British Pat. Nos. 651114 ond 735255 


Sit back in your own arm chair and do your desk 
work, writin 
with a 
finished and ideal for students, teachers and the 
a s home work. 


or reading, in absolute comfort 
““LAP-TAB.”’ A first-class job, beautifully 


It’s a boon for invalids, 


Steel Table Top, 30” x 19”, covered with beige 
fett, has channels for pens and non-burn ash 
trays. 
raised and locked at different angles as required. 
Folds flat. Easily portable. 


DEPT. SP., SHIRLEY, SOLIHULL, WARKS. 


level for a light meal or 
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LET ME TRACE your ancestry. Genealogicad 
Research. Terms mod.—Bog 4505. 
PRINTING at less cost by offset litho with 
text in print-style type. Books, brochures, cata- 
logues, etc., with ilustrations.—Susan Tully 
Lid., 9 1., 9 Blenheim St., W.1. MAYfair 6093. 


PROP THAT unbalanced table up with a copy 
of Spike Milligan’s ‘Book of Silly Verse for 
Kids.” _Price, 7s. 6d. at all good booksellers. 


ROYAL JELLY, the the fabulous Queen Bee Milk 
in Clover Honey from our owa beehives. a a 
day course of this tonic food will put you 

of your form, 42s. post free from THE F HONEY 
FARM, 7 Cadwgan Place, Aberayron, Cards. 
Brochures on request. 


RUGBY FOOTBALL 
LONDON WELSH v. 


BRISTOL 
21 NOVEMBER, 1959, yg p.m, 
OLD DEER PA 
KEW ROAD, RICHMOND 


STOLEN—the golden sunshine of Spain and 
stored for your delight in Ei Cid—the finest 
Amontiliado Sherry It's light, full-bodied and 
lovely! 

THE LOND LONDON ‘SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 38 
King’s Road, S.W.2. KEN 7201. 
TICKLE YOUR “PALATE—hive 
licious 
toast. 


WHAT ARE THE F AGTS abou ny pd 
Should the law be o Decide for your- 
self after reading ‘SOME QUESTIONS AND 
ANSWERS ABOUT HOMOSEXUALITY,’ ob- 
tainable from the Albany Trust, 32 Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London, W.1. Price,-1s. Postage 44d. 

















“some de- 
Burgess Anchovy Paste on buttered 











EDUCATIONAL 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus:and/or advice mentioning 
exam, or subjects in which interesied to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Sweet, E.C.4. Established 1910. 


FRENCH CORRESPONDENCE COURSES : 
(1) Complete Course, (2). Basic French for Con- 
versation, (3) Translation Courses, Lesson-by- 
lesson coaching by experienced French teachers. 
Easy payments, combined class /correspondence 
courses. Send for prospectus. — =e 12 
Charing Cross Road, London, Ww.c 


OVERSTONE SCHOOL, nr. NOR HAMPTON. 
An open Scholarship of £150 per annum is 
offered in the above independent boarding schoo} 
for girts, run on P.N.E.U. lines. The examina- 
tion will be held on 9h and 10th February, 
1960. Candidates must have been born between 
January 1. 1948, and December 31, 1948, in- 
clusive. The closing date for entries is Decem- 
ber 31, 1959. Full particulars from the Head- 
misuress. 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING, cspccially for 
university graduates and older students, six- 
month and intensive 14-week courses.—Write 
Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK 8392 

POSTAL TUITION for G.C_E., London Univ., 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Bcon., LL.B., B.D., Degrees; 
Diplomas. Also for Law, Professional Examin- 





ations. Prospectus from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, 
C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, Deps. 
B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894) 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive course 
in Shorthand, Typewriting. Book-keeping and 
Secretarial Practice. Prospectus: The Oxford & 
County Secretarial College, 34 St. Giles, Oxford. 


FELLOWSHIP 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
SIMON FELLOWSHIPS 
The University offers a number of Simon 
Fellowships for advanced study or research in 
the social sciences. This term is used in a wide 
sense to include not only Economics, Govern- 
but equally fields such as Education, 
Jurisprudence or Social . Values within 
the range of £1,000-£1,800 per ‘annum (Simon 
Research Fellowships) or within the range of 
£1,850-£2,250 per annum (Simon Senior Research 
Fellowships), according to qualifications and 
experience. They are open to. members of the 
public services as well as 
academic experience. Applications should be sent 
by January 15, 1960, to the Registrar, the Univer- 
sity, Manchester 13, from whom further par- 
ticulars may be obtained, and who will be 
pleased to answer any inquiries regarding the 
scope of the Fellowships. 
Continued Overileaf 





Del Conf . 
gramme, educational and legislative, to 
combat racial discrimination . 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 2iIst. Friends 
House, Euston Road, N.W.1, 7s p.m. 
Speakers: Mrs. Paul Robeson, Mr. Ted 
Braithwaite (auther of “To Sir, With 
Love’), Mr. Neil Lawson, Q.C., Dr. David 


ee, See 


Organised 
for Civil 
King's Road, S.W4 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
BANKERS 


Continue to offer 74% on sums 
£20—£500 (withdrawal on demand) 
with extra $% on each £500 unit 
Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 
Investment Dept. SR, DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 











SCHOLARSHIPS 





OXTON HOUSE SCHOOL, KENTON, near 
EXETER. A Church of England Boarding 
School for girls from 10 w 18, Recognised by 
the Ministry of Education. AN ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be heid 
in February and additional SCHOLARSHIPS 
IN MUSIC and ART will be offered ia 
MARCH. For particulars apply to the Head- 
mistress. 








LITERARY 


IF THE WRITING you do brings you little 
rewrn, the L.S.J, Course will —_ you = — 
Postal, personal coaching. Advice an 

from: LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 

G.P.), 19 Hertiord St., W.1 | (GRO 8250). 
AUTHORS! HAVE YOU A “BOOK TO BE 

PUBLISHED? Write Se o-~ of Co-operative 

E. 





MACMILLAN 
LIMITED, 107 Fiect Ady ‘London, E.C.4. 
(Not connected with ‘Macmillan & Co. Lu, 
London.) 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS end MANUSCRIPTS 
of jiterary, historical, theatrical , scientific 
interest wanted to purchase. C. K. 
Fletcher Ltd., 22 Buckingham Gate, s.W.L. “Tel.: 
TAT, 8534. 


BOOKS. The kL will es 








SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s, 64. “1,000. ‘Carbon 
6d. Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s.—E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. _ 
MSS. TYPED. 2s. per 1,000 words. 6d. carbon. 
—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington, Surrey. 
TRANSLATIONS from German and French 
promptly executed.—Box 5053 

TYPING MSS. 2s. 1,000 words.—Nancy Mc- 


Farlane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


BATTERY WALL CLOCKS, 9 in. diameter, 
with 4.5 v. pocket battery. Swiss jewelled move- 
ment; 6-12 months without attention from one 
battery; 79s. each complete delivered; guatan- 
teed; p.c. for pamphiet.—McKellen Clocks, 
Bromsgrove, Worcs. 





GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM, Notwithstand- 
ing sensational new drug and serum discoveries 
the truth about garlic as a remedy for rheuma- 
tism stands firm, as it has stood for 5,000 
years. Get to know GARLISOL non-taint garlic 
tablets for dissolving rheumatism at its roots, 
Send 52s. 6d. for 1,000 tablets (six months’ 
treatment) and interesting booklet of home treat- 
ment with the aid of garlic.—Garlisol Com- 
pany, Fairlight, Sussex. 


HARRIS TWEED, 12s. per yard; also TAILOR- 
ING SERVICE PATTERNS and PRICES from 
IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell! Street, Stornoway, 
Isle of Lewis. 

NORFOLK TURKEYS. Finest quality, plump, 
broad-breasted Turkeys dispatched direct to you 
or your friends from our Norfolk Farm. All our 
turkeys are prepared ready for roasting. Weights 
from 6-20 Ib. 5s. 3d. per Ib. undrawn weights, 
plus 3s. per bird dressing and packing. Delivery 
approx. 23rd Dec., C.O.D. Millers Turkeys 
Lid., Gt, Massingham, King’s Lynn, Norfolk. 


PRINTED NOTEPAPER. Send stamp for 
les enabling choice of type and style.—S. 





arrange for — 
reviewed or advertised in this paper's 
be sent to readers who cannot otherwise comin 
them. Orders accompa) by a remittance 
covering the books’ tote! published price, plus 
is, 6d. per volume for postage, should = 
sent to the Book Order rat “Spectator,” 
Gower Street, London, W.C. 
FICTION- WRITING. We are specialist tutors 
—No Sales—no fees. Students’ work appears in 
all markets. Prospectus free from Dept. B.23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science 
Chronicle House, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


POEMS REQUIRED for irre, .— Arcadian 
Agency, Egremont, Cumberland 


WaITs voR, emosrr. Send today for inter- 
free booklet.— The Regent Institute 
Geer. 850). Patace Gate, London, W.8. 


WRITE TO SELL — — ou apt 














The Writer tcils regularly 

buy. Send for FREE R.i ‘Know-How Guide 

w Writing Success,’ B.A. School of Successful 

ae ee a oe. 
a 





The new 
WINE BOOK 5/- 
by House & Garden 


Whether you know a lot about 
wine or only a little, next to drink- 
ing it, reading about wine is the 
most delightful hobby, particularly 
if what you read is informative, 
well devised and contributed by 
people who know their subject. 

Just so is the new WINE BOOK 
published by House & Garden. 
Connoisseurs expound on _ the 
various vintages, their heritage, ad- 
vantages, and acceptance. 

Raymond Postgate, Warner 
Allen, Harry Waugh and many 
others are among the famous 
contributors. So before you buy 
another bottle of wine, buy the 
new WINE BOOK at your book- 
stall or newsagent—S5/- 
—Incidentally, this would make a 
wonderful Christmas gift. 


Vernon, 72 Station Road, Hadficid, Manchester. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty. Elegant white or coloured 
Damask Table Napery. Printed and Embroidered 
Afternoon Teacloths, Dress Suiting and Church 
Linen, Superb Bed Linens, Fine Damask, Diaper 
and Turkish Towels. Illustrated catalogue from: 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 

9 Donegal Square South, Belfast, 

Northern Ireland. 





THE SPECTATOR, 


PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s., post Is. 6d. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's luxurious quality (re- 
duced from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Grey. 
Ladies’ 34 to 42 bust, men’s 38 to 49. Patts. 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St., W.1. 
QUALITY SHEEPSKIN MITTS. Ladies’: Small, 
Medium, Large, 11/6 pr. Gent's: 12/- pr. Also 
Ladies’ luxurious Beaver Lamb-backed gauntict 
gloves. Best cape palms lined wool. Gauntlet, 
lined lambswool, 40/- pair in box; sizes 6}, 7, 
74. The perfect present. All post free. Satisfac- 
tion or money returned.—R. W. LARGE, 30 
Conway Road, Bromsgrove, Worcs. 

SCENTED VIOLETS, selected blooms, 10s. or 
£1 boxes posted. Poltesco Flowers, Ruan 
Minor, Helston, Cornwall 

WARD & MARTINEZ LTD., 50 Brewer Street, 
W.1, for quality ‘hand-picked’ wines at lowest 
(Portuguese dry 


prices : “"PORCA de MURCA’ 
white), 8s.; “CLOS de CORBEAUX’ (Claret), 
7s. 3d.; “VIN d’ALSACE’ (Riesling), 8s. 6d.; 


*KAISERGARTEN RIESLING’ (Yugo.), 8s. 9d.; 
‘SCHOLOSS RHEINBERG’ (Rheingau), 10s. 6d.; 
U.S.S.R. Wines (Georgian), 7s. 9d.; and many 
others. List on request. Enquiries welcome. Mail 
orders, any six botts., carr. . paid home. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
A A TIT FEEDING BELL hanging outside your 
window provides endless entertainment. With 
bracket, 7s. 6d. Tit Nesting Boxes with obser- 
vation door 15s. post free. Also Bird Tables.— 
i'm. Hill, 7 Moniaive, Dumfriesshire. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS from The Cocklands 
Press, Burford, Oxford. Wood Engravings, 
Colour Prints, etc. Appro. post free. Prices from 
3d. Overprinting a speciality. 


‘CHRISTMAS GIFT PARCEL’ __ 


Each carton contains: 3 Ib. 10 oz. tin Whole 
Roast Chicken, 1 Ib. tin finest Ox Tongue, 
1 tb. tin skinless and defatted Prague Ham, 
154 oz. tin Boned Roast Turkey with Cranberry 
Sauce, i Ib. tin Swiss Black Cherry Jam, 5 oz. 
tin Pate de Foie, 34 oz. tin Sliced Smoked 
Salmon, 5 oz. tin dry pack ‘Jumbo Size’ 
Prawns, 30 oz. tin Pears in Syrup, 20 oz. tin 
Strawberries in Syrup, 30 oz. tin Pineapple 
Rings, 1 Ib. tin export quality Christmas Pud- 
ding, sent for only £4 10s. (2 cartons £8 17s. 6d.), 
c.wo., post paid, in U.K. or to B.F.P.O.’s. 
Please help us by sending your orders as soon 
as possible and stating despatch date required. 


Grays 


Dept. S.P., GREEN HILL, WORCESTER 
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FREE ! 


Worry and upsets between husbands and 
wives are so frequently caused because 

the couple lack knowledge of modern 

family planning. This useful book deals frankly 
with many of the questions which too 

often have to go unanswered. Written in an 
understanding and straightforward way, 

* Planned Families are Happy Families’ can 
help to resolve one of the commonest 
problems in married life. Every married 
couple should have a copy. You can get yours 
now, absolutely free. 


All applications are strictly confidential. 





“POST THIS COUPON NOW 





poem e 


are Happy Families’ 


NAME 


To: Planned Families Publications, 12 Oval Road, London N.W.1. 
Please send me, under PLAIN COVER, a free copy of ‘ Planned Families 
I am an adult. 





ADDRESS 





1/2/SP 
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NU-WAY _,, 
oil-firing 
-the heart of home comfort 


for tree colour brochure write: 
NU-WAY HEATING PLANTS LTD, 
(Box A665) DROITWICH 





ACT NOW.—And after Christmas you will be 
daily in your friends’ thoughts as they watch 
the unfolding loveliness of blooms in a SPRING 
MAGIC BOWL, the gift of superlative distinc. 
tion. These beautiful 8-inch charming art shades 
are lavishly planted with tulips, daffodils 
crocuses, narcissi or hyacinths: simple instruc 
tions—only water required, a profusion of 
flowers a certainty. Each in fully Protective 
postal box, unequalied value at only 12s. 6d, 
each. Ask for them at your nearest store.— 
GARDENLAND, PRODUCTS LTD., STEVEN- 
OAKS, KENT. 


GAY AND ORIGINAL "Christmas Cards on 
hand-made paper at reasonable prices from 
the Pennine Press, 35 Uttoxeter Road, Mickle- 
over, near Derby. 


“WHICH?” the invaluable £1 Christmas preseat 
for yourself and others. Every month “WHICH? 
reports frankly and impartially on the goods 
you may want to buy. Annual subscription only 
£1, to Dept. 7, Consumers’ Association Ltd., 
333 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 


RESTAURANTS 


NEW CONTINENTAL | RESTAURANT, 43 
Wilton Road, Victoria (opp. Godfrey Davis 
Showrooms). English and Continental cuisine. 
Wine & Beer Licence. Personal attention of 
Proprietors. Tel.: VIC 5231, 














ACCOMMODATION 
APART FROM ARRANGING Shared Accom., 
we have many separate London Flats. Infinite 
care.—Share-a-Flat Lid., 175 Piccadilly. HYD 
2545. 








PREMISES 


THE NATIONAL TRUST secks a tenant who 
will convert into one house and outbuildings a 
group of five cottages standing by themselves 
near the River Thames on its Estate at Buscot 
near Lechlade. 21-year lease at a nominal rent. 
Substantial capital expenditure needed on re- 
pairs, improvements and provision of services. 

















Apply in writing ‘to Area Agent, 14 London 
Street, Farringdon, Berkshire. 

HOTELS 
DISTINCTIVE BRITISH family holiday. 
Family room reductions. Children’s supper, 
6 p.m. Five-course dinner, 7.30 onwards. 


Sands, sailing, Own swimpool, terraced gardens, 
golf, club bar. Panoramic sea/harbour, heights 
views. Enquire now. Colour brochure. 3 Star.— 
Greystoke Hotel, Canford Cliffs (77256), 
Bournemouth. 








HOLIDAYS 
SKI-ING AT CHRISTMAS 
(depart 21 December) 
By Day Flights to Austria’s 
best Wintersports Centres 
LECH or KITZBUHEL 
two weeks £36 10s. 
even includes ski-lift tickets 
FOUR SEASONS TRAVEL 
49 Dover Street, London, W.1. 
Tel: GRO 7853 


WINTER SPORTS _ 
through COOKS 


You can choose from a.wonderful selection of 
inclusive holidays at over 100 resorts! A few 
examples of 8-day holidays with rail and sea 
travel are : 


Adeiboden ~<A ss Sap em. 
Lauterbrunnen .. -- ee. 
Arosa mt ee -- £28 lis. 
Davos “% os -. £29 Ils. 
Partheren oe e- £21 18s. 
Igis co e- £23 17s. 
Kitzbuhel . oe -- £25 16s. 
Ortisei i £27 13s. 


and if you book early Cooks guaranice Couchettes 
(sleeping accommodation) on the Special Trains. 
You can also travel_by air. Write for — 
112-page programme ‘Winter Sports’ 
THOS, COOK & SON LTD., Dept. H vic. 
Berkeley Street, London, W.1 and branches, or 
from any office of Dean & Dawson, Pickfords of 





d booking agents. 
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Through a wine glass darkly-or lightly? 


The red wines and white (not to mention rosé) are so numerous in Harveys 


wine list that you may find it hard to make your choice. Shall it be a Wehlener- To Her Aayesiy Queen Fhsabeth " 
. e * me nts 
John Harvey @ Sons Lid. 


Zeltinger Sonnenuhr Feinste Beerenauslese 1949 (only £10 a bottle)? Or some- 


thing a little cheaper, Bordeaux Blanc (at 7/-)? One thing you can be sure of— at Cf 
both ends of the scale Harveys have devoted equal care to the selection of the S 
wines they offer. There is no such thing as an indifferent wine on the Harveys list. } ___] at SS F 
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A fine city, NORWICH 


In a delightful park on the outskirts of Norwich stands gracious Earlham Hall, now 
the property of the citizens of Norwich, but at the end of the 18th century the home 
of the Gurney family. Such immortal names as Elizabeth Fry, ‘Old’ Crome, Thomas 
Fowell Buxton, and William Wilberforce are all associated with Earlham. The Gurneys 
were bankers in Norwich from 1775, and their organisation was one of the main stems 
from which grew the Barclays Bank of today. 

About the time the Gurneys went to live at Earlham another important financial 
institution was born in Norwich, for in 1797 twenty-eight citizens banded together for 
mutual protection against the risk of fire. From that small beginning have grown the 
great Norwich Union Insurance Societies, which today provide first-class insurances of 


all kinds in seventy different countries. 


NORWICH UNION 


INSURANCE SOCIETIES, NORWICH 
Branches and Agencies throughout the World 


* if you would like a print of this advertisement, write to the Societies’ Publicity Department. 
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